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Gratitude has been defined 

As *‘a lively appreciation of 

Favors to come’’; 

But we trust that in happier times 
The printers of these United States 
Will recognize and remember 

The ability, ingenuity and efficiency 


With which American Printing 
Ink Makers 


Have been, and are overcoming 
Almost insuperable difficulties 
In keeping the trade supplied 
Despite the well-nigh desperate 


Conditions prevailing since 
eighteen months. 


¥ 


Sigmund Ullman Co. 


New York Chicago Cleveland 















































More Power to Your Dollar 


It means simply this—you will Zet more visible value 
for every dollar you put into American Trust Bond 
than in any lke priced paper. American Trust Bond 
is medium in price, but in appearance—well we would 
rather you would say it yourself, so take our advice, 


Get Samples First 


Don’t place another order for medium priced Bond 
paper until you have looked over this line. You have 
seen hundreds of White Bond samples, and just for 
that reason you will wonder how we can produce 
the brilliant whiteness in American Trust Bond at 
the price. Besides the White we carry in stock ten 
unusually attractive colors. 


American Trust Bond will make it easier for you to show 
a good profit on letter-head printing. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF “BUTLER BRANDS” 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Dallas, Texas. 
Houston, Texas. 
San Francisco, Cal, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

. .. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
National Paper & Type Co., Guadalajara, Mexico. 


Mutual Paper Co 


Standard Paper Co. 
Commercial Paper Co. 


Missouri-InterstatePaperCo.. . . . 


— Co, 
0. 





National Paper & Type Co 





American Type Founders Co. . . 
American Type Founders Co. . 
National Paper & Type Co. (Export only), New York City. 


National Paper &TypeCo.. . 
National Paper & TypeCo.. . . . 


This is the “Butler” line 
of Standardized Bond 
Papers. Each Bond has 
its purpose; each pur- 
pose its Bond. 


Royal Crown Bond 
Brother Jonathan Bond 
Ambassador Bond 
Register Bond 
Policy Bond 
National Bank Bond 
American Trust Bond 
Credit Bond 
Voucher Bond 
Manuscript Bond 
Monroe Linen 
Cobweb Bond 
Fiberspun Bond 
Teutonic Parchment 
Multicopy Bond 


You can appreciate the 

value of these paper; 

only by judging, samples. 
Shall we send them? 


Seattle, Wash. 
rk City. 
Spokane, Wash. 


? Vancouver, British Col. 


f avana, Cuba. 
City of Mexico, Mexico. 
Monterey, Mexico, 
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Reliable 
Printers’ 


Rollers 


Sam! Binghams Son 
CHICAGO Mig. Co. 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark A 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


40-42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 KentucKy A 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MILWAUKEE 


133-135 Michigan Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719-721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 
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First SHOWING OF Tuis New Type FAcE 


GOUDY OLDSTYLE 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


GOUDY OLDSTYLE WAS DESIGNED BY FREDERIC W. GOUDY OF NEW YORK, A LETTER 


ARTIST OF INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION. MANY EXPERT TYPOGRAPHERS CONSIDER THAT MR. GOUDY 
HAS PRODUCED IN THIS LETTER A TYPE FACE WHICH FOR BEAUTY OF 


KINGDOMS 
Bright designs 
increase profit 


30 Point TA $265 14a $295 $560 


MODERNIZED 
Neat typography 
quickly executed 
MEASUREMENTS 
Obtain legibility and 
good effect with type 
set in short measures 


EXQUISITE SPECIMEN 
Handsome results secured 
by typographer on several 
fine pieces of printing with 
the Goudy Oldstyle series 


DESIGN, COLOR AND LEGIBILITY HAS NO PEER 





36 Point 6A $340 10a $310 $6 50 


Oldstyle Figures 1234567890 for all sizes, and SMAtt Caps from Six Point to Eighteen 
Point, are fonted separately and furnished only when specially ordered 





14 Point 17A $185 34a $200 $385 


EFFICIENT COMPOSITIONS 
Modern tastes in typography are 
leaning more and more towards 
simplicity in composition, as well 
as moderation in the use of colors 





12 Point 21A $170 40a $180 $350 


EXPECT HARMONIOUS DESIGNS 
Discriminating purchasers ofa printer’s 
product are insisting on nicely arranged 
type designs, devoid of all unnecessary 


decoration & intricacy @ $1234567890 


10 Point 24A $150 48a $170 $320 


GIVE AN IMPRESSION OF SINCERITY 
AND CANDOR TO ADVERTISEMENTS 
The biggest problem of most advertisers, and 
the one least frequently solved, is to get into 
their advertising copy that necessary element 
which will gain the confidence of the reader 


8 Point 27A $135 54a $155 $290 


EFFICIENT COMPOSING ROOM EQUIPMENTS 
GREATLY REDUCING COST OF TYPESETTING 
Printing establishments that have of late installed the 
new steel composing room equipment are unanimous 
in their verdict as to the saving effected in composition 
and imposition costs. This saving is due in great part to 
the wonderful concentration of materials of all kinds 


6 Point 29A $115 58a $130 $245 


BOOKS SET IN FOUNDRY-CAST TYPE WITH ITS PERFECT 
ALIGNMENT AND CLEAR FACES PREVENT EYE-STRAIN 
Books written on clay or stone tablets are hardly comparable with 
books written on parchment scrolls, while the hand-lettered book 
of the Middle Ages is in an altogether different category from the 
twentieth century volumes set in foundry-cast type and printed on 
presses that are marvels of ingenuity. The modern book should be 
printed with a view to the prevention of eye-strain @ $1234567890 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
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Lithodot Brass Rule 


Forty-two Point AND Forty-E1GHT Point Goupy OLDsTYLE IN PREPARATION 
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THE INTERTYPE 


FAIR PLAY - FaArIR PRICES - FAIR PROFITS 
































PN TEE Vik 
STANDARDIZATION 


By which Intertypes A, B and C are readily inter- 
changeable, has enabled us, while maintaining the 
same high quality in material and workmanship, 
to reduce the cost of manufacture of these models. 
The resultant saving will be shared with the trade by 


NEW INTERTYPE 
PRICES 


IN EFFECT APRIL 1, 1916 
MODEL A MODELB MODEL C 


SINGLE MAGAZINE TWO MAGAZINE THREE MAGAZINE 
MACHINE MACHINE MACHINE 


$2,100 $2,600 $3,000 


Former Price, $2,150 Former Price, $2,750, Former Price $3,250 


(F. O. B. NEW YORK, 5% DISCOUNT FOR CASH) 


A ONE PRICE STANDARD 


BASED ON FAIR PLAY, FAIR PRICES, FAIR PROFITS 





Intertypes are made in the most modern and best equipped 
Composing Machine Factory in the World. They are guaran- 
teed to be unsurpassed in design, material and workmanship. 
Intertype Service Department follows every installation. 











THE RIGHT TO MANUFACTURE IS SUS: 
TAINED BY THE COURTS 














INTERTYPE CORPORATION 
NEW YORK CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 
WORLD BLOG. RAND-MCcNALLY BLDG. 316 CARONDELET ST. 86 THIRD STREET 
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any platen or te ay a the AUTOPRESS 


cylinder feed- Fn eee WY | ee will easily. equal, at 
er of average i, ee lesser cost and in 
intelligence | 7 wee | quicker time, the 


MODEL 


plus — AUTOPRESS = — ~) hyp output of — 


Size of Sheet, 11x17 Inches. 


4 Four Platens 


Do You Know the AUTOPRESS ? 


Not opinions nor impressions gleaned from scanning our advertise- 
ments, but the thorough knowledge acquired through a careful 
investigation — that is what we mean. 


Have you ever seriously considered the AUTOPRESS in relation 
to your own plant, your own working conditions? Do you know 
that the AUTOPRESS actually feeds, prints, delivers, jogs and counts 
automatically at 5,000 impressions an hour? That it will equal the out- 
put of from three to four platens in the same period of time, giving 
you a superlative degree of quality? That it will split hairs in register 
and lay colors of apparently unsoundable depth? That it will handle 
fully 90% of the jobs found in the average print-shop? 


DON’T MERELY PRINT IT—AUTOPRESS IT” 


To make a larger profit on every job run, Autopress it. You save in 
feeder hire, in space, light, power. You gain in output, in quality, 
in prestige, and in the good will evidenced by satisfied customers. 
An AUTOPRESS in your plant prepares you for bigger and better 
work that now escapes to the shops of printers who are better 
equipped. An AUTOPRESS will instantly lower your costs and 
raise the efficiency of your pressroom. 


Resolve —now —to really knowthe AUTOPRESS. Learn—now— 
of its great money-making capabilities. 











Write for Particulars To-day 


AMERICAN 


(INCORPORATED) 
110-112 West Fortieth Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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The John Thomson 


Press Company 


and the 


Universal Type Caster 


After a thorough investigation of the type-making 
machines now offered to printers, the JOHN 
THOMSON PRESS COMPANY has completed 
arrangements with the UNIVERSAL TYPE- 
MAKING MACHINE COMPANY to act as 
general sales agents for the Universal Type Caster. 


In view of the reputation of the John Thomson 

Press Company and the standing its presses enjoy 

in the printing trade, we believe the selection of the 

Universal Type Caster by the John Thomson Press 

Company will be of interest to all prospective pur- 
chasers of type-making machines. 


The Universal Type-Making Machine Company’s 

selling and service organizations will be main- 
tained intact. Whether machines are purchased 
direct, or through the John Thomson Press Com- 
pany, ‘all Universal users are assured of the fullest 
cooperation and service from the manufacturers. 


There is maintained at the Universal Company’s 

Western office, Transportation Building, Chicago, 

and at its Eastern office, Printing Crafts Bldg., 

Eighth Ave. and 34th St., New York, a staff of 

representatives thoroughly familiar with the best 

composing-room practice, and of long experience 
in the type-casting machine business. 


John Thomson Press Company 
253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA CINCINNATI 
LONDON 
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F.G& L. 


NNystic Compound 


Something for which every print- 
ing establishment has use, as tt— 


Prevents offsetting and saves slipsheeting ; 


Stops colored inks from crystallizing and 
makes them lie smooth and perfect; 


Facilitates printing one color over another. 


A little rubbed across the angle rollers of 

the press when stops are made, prevents the 

ink from drying on the rollers and makes it 

possible to start press again by washing off 
plate and form only. 


A trial will convince you of its many 
good qualities. 


Manufacturers 
OF 


Highest Quality Printing Inks 





The Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing 
Company 


119 W. 40th STREET 150 N. FOURTH STREET 120 W. ILLINOIS STREET 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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The great Work-Test has closed. Thousands 
of users employed this master machine to tabulate, 
bill and write all manner of forms from a postage 
stamp size to the widest insurance policy. 


It was a monumental typewriter test, and lasted 
one year. 


The returns — now in — proclaim that the 
Oliver “NINE” will increase any typist’s capac- 
ity, whether novice or expert. 


Try It Before You Buy 


One reason is the new Bi-Manual Duplex 
Shift that mu/tiplies speed and makes touch writ- 
ing 200 per cent easier! 


Another is the trifling effort required to run 
this clear, accurate writer a// day! 


The touch is the lightest known for a standard 
key-board and never tires the muscles; the silence 
rests the nerves and brain; natural down-glance 


reading and PRINT YPE rest the eyes. 


Several great Olivers were built before this 
“NINE.” One gave visible writing to the world. 
But each was only a step toward this life-time 


finality. 
Check Protector 


The Selective Color Attachment writes two 
colors at option — and acts as a valuable check pro- 
tector besides! This feature does the work of an 
office appliance that would cost from $12 to 
$20 extra. But we give it FREE on the Oliver 


“NINE.” 





That Brings a Bigger Day’s Work 
With Nearly:a Third Less Effort 











TO PRINTERS— 
Do like scores of your fellow craftsmen 
and PRINT YPE your copy, proofs, lay- 
outs, etc., on the Oliver. Quicker and 
cheaper than submitting press proofs 
first. Eliminates alterations, re- setting, 
etc. Saves time and money. Type, signs, 
borders, rules, etc., all done on the 
PRINTYPE Oliver, with vertical and 
horizontal line-ruling device and Selec- 
tive Color attachment included FREE. 


TO PUBLISHERS— 


Every Publisher ought to have a good 
typewriter and our plan makes the Oliver 
the easiest to own. Mail the coupon for 
full particulars and ask us to take part 
payment in the form of advertising. 

















NY 








—Started 1896 — Completed 1915 
—Test Ended 1916 


We take your typewriter, regardless of make, 
to apply on this brand-new Oliver “NINE” that 
even a novice can operate. A /iberal allowance to 
those who act quickly. 


No Price Advance 


In spite of its added values, we’re selling this 
new-day typewriter at the old-time price and 
special terms — 17 cents a day! And remember, 
you need not risk a dollar until you’ve tried this 
remarkable writer on your own kind of work. 


SEND TO-DAY for Oliver Book de Luxe 
that discloses the facts that staggered experts. 
You assume no obligation. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 


1278 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 


MAIL THIS FREE COUPON NOW 


QUAUUUAUUAANQQQQON000O00UUUUUGNNAQONOOO80Q00000000000UUUGOOGOOONOONNOOOOOOOOOOOUOOOUOUUOUGOAONOGNOAOOUOOOOEOOUOOGOAOOOOAAA Te 





The Oliver Typewriter Co. 
1278 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Send free, postpaid, information marked in the square— 
[] Oliver de Luxe and special uses for printers. 
[] Oliver advertising trade plan and new Book de Luxe. 


Name 





Business 








a ee re 


SCT 


Address 
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The Babcock Optimus 














“OPTIMUS” DISTRIBUTION 


One of the Many Fine Things about the 


PERFECT INK DISTRIBUTION 


of the “OPTIMUS” is the wonderful new mechanism for driving the distributors. It must be seen, while 
not heard, to be appreciated. It is perfectly simple and absolutely noiseless. 


A spiral shaft mounted in large, automatically oiled bearings is rotated by the reciprocating of the bed 
and transmits its motion to the distributors through bronze spiral gears. 


It’s as smooth as velvet. 


It can not even wear noisy, for spiral gears retain their correct shape, even though worn, as the driving 
nuts are adjustable and have three times the needed wearing surface. 


The spiral shaft bearings are adjustable and each part is made of the material best adapted to its purpose. 


The entire mechanism is powerful, silent and long-lived. 
The entire Inking Arrangement is a marvel of SIMPLICITY, DURABILITY, CONVENIENCE 
and ECONOMY. 


To best serve his own interests, every printer should know this whole mechanism in detail. 


Send for our catalogs, invite calls from our salesmen and 


See the “Optimus” Inking Arrangement in Operation 
OUR BEST ADVERTISEMENTS ARE NOT PRINTED—THEY PRINT 





The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Company 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, General Western Agents, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle 
Miller & Richard, General Agents for Canada, Toronto, Ontario and Winnipeg, Manitoba 
F. H. Boynton, Sales Agent, 86 Third Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
John Haddon & Co., Agents, London, E. C. 
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Unfold — Folding Problems to the 
AMERICAN ‘tireress’ JOB FOLDERS 





AMERICAN 


MER." 


Some Reasons Why 


An“American’ Will Increase Your Profits 


DOUBLE THE SPEED LESS SPOILAGE 


That Means Half the Cost That Means More Profit 


GREATER ACCURACY HALF THE FLOOR SPACE 


That Means Pleased Customers That Means Less Overhead Charge 


ANY WEIGHT OF PAPER, WITH OR AGAINST THE GRAIN, RIGHT 
ANGLE AS WELL AS PARALLEL 


That Means You Can Tackle Anything—Everything 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue H of Models A and B and Then Get a Demonstration 


THE AMERICAN FOLDING MACHINE COMPANY 
WARREN, OHIO 
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Miehle Serial Number 10,000 


Was delivered December 22, 1915, to 
Zeese-Wilkinson Company, New York 


This is a two-color press and represents the highest achieve- 
ment in flat-bed printing machines. It prints two colors on 
one side of sheet in one operation. 

Nearly thirty years ago, late in 1886, Miehle Press Serial No. 1 
first went into operation. And, while the Miehle to- day is 
vastly improved in every particular, Miehle Press Serial 
No. 1 is in actual service now. 

The Miehle introduced radically new principles of design 
that have not only proven themselves right in every particular, 
but also have worked a practical revolution in letterpress 
printing. 

The Miehle was introduced almost simultaneously with the 
half-tone plate, and its prompt adoption by the printing trade 
was because it made good on this difficult work. 

Its solidity and accuracy of construction, which were large 
factors in producing this result, make the Miehle the most 
profitable and economical press to operate. 


You never heard of a Miehle being scrapped. 


Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing Co. 


Factories: Chicago, Illinois, and Taunton, Massachusetts 
Principal Office: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


Sales Offices in the United States: 
CHICAGO, ILL 1218 Monadnock Block BOSTON, MASS. ... .. . .« 176 Federal Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 38 Park Row SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. . .401 Williams Building 
DASAAS TER. «+ « «© & « & 411 Juanita Building ATLANTA, GA. . Dodson Printers Supply Company 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. . . Commonwealth Trust Building 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Company, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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LOOK AT THE FIGURES! 


Forty-Seven Thousand One Hundred Sheets 
Printed on a 


SCOTT All-Size Rotary 


In Seven Hours Thirty-Eight Minutes 
ACTUAL RUNNING TIME 
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EVERY LARGE PRINTING OFFICE 


having long runs of presswork can use one of these machines to advantage. The only trouble is many 
printers can hardly realize there is a web printing-press that cuts off any length of sheet. 


IT IS POSSIBLE THAT YOU 


are not thoroughly familiar with the Scott All-Size Rotary Web Press, and what it does, and we will briefly 
state to you that this machine cuts off ninety different lengths of sheets from 20 to 46 inches, and any 
width of paper can be used on the machine up to 70 inches. The speed of this machine varies according 
to the class of work, but you can do as good work on this machine as can be printed on any rotary press 
under the same conditions, as to paper, ink and pressman. It is also built to print an extra color on one 
or both sides of the sheet, if desired. 


WHY NOT INSTALL ONE NOW? 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager 
‘Main Office and Factory 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK, 1457 Broadway, at 42d St. 





CHICAGO, Monadnock Block 
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Two Things Paramount 


A Few 
Typical Pieces of 
Equipment 


No. 941 Chase Rack (Steel) 


No. 723 Steel Imposing Table for Galley Storage 


No. 785 Steel Bindery Table with Casters 


in the manufacture of Hamilton 
Steel Equipments for Printers, 
Publishers and Newspapers— 


QUALITY 
UTILITY 


These are not meaningless words 
in the Hamilton organization. Nor 
are they “stuck’’ into the goods or 
woven into the advertising as “order 
catchers.” They are the foundation 
planks of an institution that for 35 
years has devoted its entire energies 
to this business. They are the key 
to Hamilton success in all countries 
of the world where the printing 
press is used. 








The Hamilton 


Manufacturing Company 


Main Office and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 





HAMILTON EQUIPMENTS ARE CARRIED IN 
STOCK AND SOLD BY ALL PROMINENT TYPE 
FOUNDERS AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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“The hard usage we have 
given the SEYBOLD CUT- 
TERS in our bindery and stock 
room for the past few years has 
convinced us that for continu- 
ous service there is no other 
machine, in our opinion, which 
will stand up with the rigidity 
that is built in the SEYBOLD 
product. It is for this reason 
that we came to the decision 
which resulted in the purchase 
from you of the 74-inch SEY- 
BOLD-DAYTON Cutter.”’ 


The Carey Printing Company 
New York 
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The Seybold 
“Dayton” 


Automatic 




















‘After the past month’s trial, 
we fully realize the advantages 
which you assured us this 
machine would give us in com- 
parison to those of our other 
machines. While this is the 
largest machine we have and is 
used to cut our heaviest work, 
there is practically no vibration 
that we can detect. In this we 
recognize the advantage of the 
solid base, in comparison to the 
framework of our other and 
lighter machines. At the same 
time we can and do use the ma- 
chine for small and light work 
because the machine is fast.” 


John W. Crawford Company 
New York 





Cutting Machine 


4 


; 
i 


The Seybold ‘‘Dayton’’ Cutter is recognized as the standard of cutting machinery. What it is 
doing in some of the best plants of the country, it will do for you. 


Ask for demonstration. 




















**You are at liberty to say, as 


you truthfully can, that your 
cutters have during the past 
four or five years gradually 
forced out all competitors from 
this place; since buying our first 
Seybold we have bought noth- 
ing else, although we have 
looked the market over pretty 
carefully every time. I don’t 
know what better recommen- 
dation you can get than that.” 


William Green, Inc. 
New York 





The Seybold Machine 
Company 


Makers of Highest Grade Machinery 


For Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, Paper Mills 
Paper Box Makers, Paper Houses, Textile Manufacturers 
Sample Card Houses, Etc. 


Main Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: New York, The Seybold Machine Co., 
E. P. Lawson, 151-163 W. 26th St.; Chicago, The Seybold Machine Co., 
C. N. Stevens, 112-114 W. Harrison St.; Atlanta, J. H. Schroeter & Bro.; 
Dallas, Barnhart Bros. & Spindler; San Francisco, The Norman F. Hall Co.; 
Toronto, The J. L. Morrison Co.; Winnipeg, Toronto Type Foundry Co., 
Ltd.; London, Smyth-Horne, Ltd. dddress Nearest Branch or Agency. 














| L 


“Tam not a machinist and 
can’t tell why I like the 
‘Dayton’ better, but it’s there in 
dozens of ways that a cutter 
can feel if he can’t explain 
them. 

“‘Of course the slant of the 
knife, easy control of variable 
pressure and a few of the other 
new features you talk about on 
this machine are fine and make 
it the most modern cutter I ever 
handled, but there’s something 
else that I cannot explain to 
you, unless I say it handles like 
it was alive.” 


The Trade Bindery 
New York 
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Commencement Programs 
Invitations, etc. 


Our largest and most complete line of engraved and 
embossed Commencement Programs and Invitations 
for 1916 is now ready. 


If you are in a position to secure orders, we 
will take great pleasure in forwarding you a 
set of samples, upon receipt of 25c in stamps 
to cover mailing charges, etc. 


STAUDER ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Steel and Copper Plate Engravers @ 
Printers and Embossers for the Trade 
O ; : S 
231 N. Fifth Avenue - - Chicago 
tte ty 














SAFETY FIRST AND BOTH 
HANDS FREE 


Your foot controls the speed. The service switch is inclosed 
and the fuses locked. You can’t get a shock. The motor is 
up on a pedestal where you won’t fall over it. 


Write for Bulletin No. G-4 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Main Offices: 527-531 West 34th Street, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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It’s safe to buy a Star 


Every purchaser of a Star Stick knows that he 
can have his money back, if after a trial he finds 
that it is not the best in every respect. 

We sell thousands of sticks every year on this 
“money back if not satisfied’ basis and not one of 
them is ever returned. 

On sale by supply houses generally. 


STAR TOOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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A Quality Press—A Service Press 


The buyers of advertising printing to-day want better printing, and they want it when they need it. With 
a Stonemetz Two-Revolution you can get your work out faster, better, and at less productive cost. It provides 
the facilities to compete with any job office on quality and price. 


Write for catalogue, samples of work, and full particalars. 


The Challenge Machinery Company, Grand Haven, Mich. 


Chicago: 124 So. Fifth Avenue New York City: Tribune Bldg. 
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— MEANS PROGRESS 
— MEANS PRESTIGE FOR \ Ol | 
— MEANS PROFITS 


Mr. Printer:—There is no single thing you can do that will give 
you so much prestige in your community, make for you so much progress in your 
field and bring you so much ADDED profit from your present business, as to 


INSTALL THIS EMBOSO MACHINE IN YOUR PLANT 


PATENTED MAY 7, 1912 


It will cost you $300 for the size taking twelve-inch sheets. 
You can buy it direct from us or through any reputable supply house. 


IMPORTANT.—This is the original EMBOSO PROCESS of printing, powdering and heating to produce relief effects. 
All others are imitations. The use of ANY OTHER process will subject you and your customers to prosecution for 
infringing our basic patents, which have just been sustained by perpetual injunction issued by the U. S. Courts. 


EMBOSO SALES COMPANY, Riggs Building, Washington, D. C. 

















It Has 
Stood the Test 
of Time 


HE Brown & Carver Cutter has main- 

tained the highest position in the trade 
for over forty years owing to its perfection 
of design, improvement in detail and excel- 
lence of construction. The latest improved 
machines have the new easy-balanced 
clamp. Over forty years’ hard use has 
proven that the knife-bar motion on both 
the Brown & Carver Hand Clamp and the 
Oswego Auto is the simplest and the best. 


Oswego Machine Works has arranged for 
Pr expert service in many of the principal cities 
THE BROWN & CARVER ™ ; . ail ule : fs 
ate ca cane Care an SS - of the United States and also a coun 
Twelve Sizes, 32 in.—84 in "a — tries. A line to Oswego will put you in 
touch with the nearest service station. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor 
NEW YORK OFFICE, Room 2720 


Main Office and 
ee \orksat OSWEGO, NEW YORK, U.S. A. Granp ceNnTRaL TERMINAL 


Cutting Machines Exclusively — Ninety Sizes and Styles— All generally in stock for instant shipment. The Oswego and the Brown & Carver, 
16-inch to 84-inch. For Paper, Board, Cloth, Foil, Leather, Celluloid, Rubber, Cork, etc. 
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Do You Need an Up-to-Date Rotary Press? 











KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, DOVER, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 BROADWAY BOSTON, 184 SUMMER STREET 
GIBBS-BROWER COMPANY, Agents TORONTO, 445 KING STREET WEST 














The Juengst 


Gatherer 
Gatherer-Stitcher 


Gatherer-Stitcher- 
Coverer 


Gatherer-Stitcher- 
Binder 


Product— 


A gathered book, 
A gathered, stitched or 
A gathered, stitched and 
covered book 
Or... 


A gathered, wireless (or 
perfect), bound book. 


All from the same machine. Producing at least 3,000 per hour. Descriptive booklets on request. 


GEO. JUENGST & SONS, Croton Falls, New York 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 
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Profit in Speed 


Te experience of one large publisher who uses a Stokes 


& Smith Rapid Rotary Press for imprint work, emphae 
sizes its value for short runs of miscellaneous work, as 
well as on long runs of labels, tags, letterheads, and the 
general run of commercial work that must be turned out 
rapidly in order to show a profit. 
This publisher addresses 40,000 magazines per day with an 
S. & S. Press. It requires 105 changes in name plates, the 
quantities printed from each ranging from 200 to 1,000. 
Plates are changed in from one to two minutes. 
Such conditions are of course unusual, and not to be met 
with by the printer. Nevertheless the impressive way in 
which the press meets these conditions serves to indicate its 
ease of adjustment, operation and adaptability. 
On all ordinary work the S. & S. Press is holding up to even 
more than its guaranteed speed of from 7,000 to 8,000 
impressions per hour. 
The possibilities for profit for the shop which has such facili- 
ties for speedy, accurate production are apparent. 
Complete information about the action of the press, price, 


i terms, etc., will be gladly sent without obligation. Address 
Stokes & Smith STOKES & SMITH COMPANY 
Northeast Boulevard, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rapid Rotary Press London Office—23 Goswell Road 


7000 TO 8000 IMPRESSIONS © 
PER HOUR GUARANTEED 




















THE RESULT OF SPECIALIZATION 


The ease of cutting on the Oswego 
Lever Cutters is made possible by the new 
toggling crank which increases the power 
as the knife cuts deeper into the pile. 


Great physical exertion is necessary to 
cut on some lever cutters because the 
position of the lever crank does not multi- 
ply the power as it does on the Oswego. 


Oswego Machine Works has arranged 
for expert service in many of the principal 
cities of the United States and also foreign 
countries. A line to Oswego will put you 

" in touch with the nearest service station. 
HAND-LEVER ” SEND FOR CIRCULAR 581 


_ OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor 
NEW YORK OFFICE, Room 2720, 


I ai OSWEGO, NEW YORK, U.S. A. Graxp centTRAL TERMINAL 


Cutting Machines Exclusively— Ninety Sizes and Styles — All generally in stock for instant shipment. The Oswego and the Brown & Carver, 
16-inch to 84-inch. For Paper, Board, Cloth, Foil, Leather, Celluloid, Rubber, Cork, etc. 
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FOLDERS 


MODELS B AND C 


FOLD 159 FORMS— including every 
fold that may be folded on any other 
folder, and a number that can not be 

folded on any other machine. 


RANGE OF SIZES OF SHEET — 
greater than may be obtained in any 
combination of three folders 
of other make. 


THE ONLY FOLDER GIVEN AN 


Award of Honor 
and Gold Medal 
at the PANAMA PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


Endorsed by users everywhere. 


No Tapes — No Knives — No Chains 





Book of Diagrams of 159 Folds mailed upon request. 





THE 
CLEVELAND FOLDING 
MACHINE CoO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 








CLEVELAND 








There is a 


Profitable Difference 
between Cuz¢ and Punched holes f 


Holes cut ! a Holes punched 
with a Berry Round [i are imperfect, bulg- 
Hole Cutter are ing and ragged. J) 

1°24 Punch clogs, [J 
burrs, and perfect. “WEae"* °° overheats and fi 
Cutter and bit re- | bends. i 
volve in opposite | This cannot hap- | 
directions. The §& pen with the Berry 
waste is carried—4|— at any speed or 
away from work. £ [Jj ? any size work. 


CUTTER 


Your customers will appreciate 
the difference. 


The Berry 
Round Hole Cutter 
is made in 
four Models 
for all classes of work 


Constructed of the finest 


materials, fully equipped with 
all attachments, and fully 
qualified to serve well. 


Ask for 
Catalog 


Return the coupon filled in 
and we will send it promptly 








S Berry Machine Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Mail latest Catalog to 


Berry Machine. 
ompany && 





St. Louis, Mo. 
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Old Nan Justifier Says: 


THE VALUE OF AN INVESTMENT 


IS ITS INCOME PRODUCING POWER 


The Automatic Justifier What the Automatic Justifier will do for 


will earn more money for 
you than any machine 


in your plant costing sx Your Composing Room 
IT WILL IT HAS 


@ Cut the cost of display composi- | Made it possible for one com- 
tion 25% to 75%. Stop the pur- _— positor to handle a large job indi- 
chase of additional leads, slugs _ vidually. @ Often paid for itself on 


or metal furniture. @ Justify the one job alone. @ Been used to great 
advantage on blank book work, 


circulars, posters, tailor books, all 
kinds of catalogs and commercial 
work. @ Proved itself an absolute 
necessity in the composing room 
by oftentimes doubling the com- 


output of one or twenty-five com- 
positors. @] Minimize the use of 
leads, slugs and quads, thus saving 
hundreds of dollars of compositors’ 
time. @ Give you an unlimited sup- 
ply of metal furnitnre, any length. positor’s output. @ Enabled firms 
@ Save time on the lockup and 4g give low estimates and realize 
eliminate workup. Reduce dis- —_Jarge profits. @ Saved hundreds of 
tribution time 75%. @ More than _ hours of pressman’s time in giving 


a“ ean. . pay for itself the first year. rigid, solid forms to pressroom. 
POX KOMI cot ei y WH po Zs : : 


—_ SEND FOR OUR LITERATURE 


AUTOMATIC JUSTIFIER COMPANY * iss 
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Self 
Supporting 


Suppose you installed a certain new machine which proceeded to give you from 
20% to 25% higher production and in addition cut down your labor cost. 
Would you keep the machine ? 


The U.P.M. Automatic Feeder 


will not only do that, but will give you better work and less trouble than you 
have ever experienced before. Splendidly adapted for short runs, occupying 
but little space, it is a truly efficient feeder. 


Let us send illustrated literature No. 35. 


The U.P.M. stamp of quality is also on our U.P.M. Bronzer and Chapman Neutralizer. 


United Printing Machinery Company 


6 Gast 13th St. 100 Summer St 325 S Market St 
New York BOSTON Chicago 
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DIE STAMPING IS PROFITABLE 


Every printer should do his own die stamping and pocket all the earnings from this profitable work. 
There is a great deal of this work getting away from you each year because you are not equipped to handle 
it. Stationery, programs, menus, cards, letter-heads, etc., can be made more attractive by die stamping and 
your profits will be increased. 

The equipment includes 1,001 dies which enable you to furnish any one or two letter monogram in 
script or block style letters and delivery can be made the same day by using our QUICK DRY INKS. 

The PROGRESS DIE STAMPING PRESS is thoroughly practical, easy 
to use and effective in operation. Any one can use it with slight experience and 
produce the highest grade of die stamping. When stamping with the 1,001 dies 
the patent universal counter eliminates the need of make-ready. The press is 
absolutely complete and guaranteed in every respect. 


Fully descriptive booklet, samples of work and convincing 
testimonials will be mailed upon request. 


PROGRESS MFG. CO. 79 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 























Desianinn the Cover | 


Moisture- Proof Packages HERE'S a book that’s worth a minute of any 


printer’s time. Besides two examples of the pop- 
NDIAN Brand No-Curl Gummed Paper ular Poster Covers, it shows a very effective de- 





sign in one color for a haberdasher; a suggestive 


is first put up in half-ream packages, and 
cover of real worth for a furniture store; a unique 


carefully wrapped in plain kraft paper. ' 
Then two half-ream packages are placed design for a house catering, to women; and a sym- 
bolic trade-mark design of interest to manufac- 

together, and again wrapped and sealed in Des it'tn ch Se i ati 4 
d kraft aper Each ream is thus ren- turers. ut it in the specimen box, and show it 

waxe paper. to the next customer who asks: ‘“ What 

dered moisture-proof—a feature increas- would. pow subaest?” 

ingly valuable during spring and summer. 


Have you our handsome Sample-Book ? SENT FREE TO PRINTERS. 
Generous proving sheets free to Printers. 


Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Company C, H. DEXTER G SONS, Ine. 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


8 Di My > tt We <n <>" tM iy ae Ma _ 


LATEST “PROUTY 


Balance Feature 
Platen Dwell Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 
Manufactured only by 


Clutch Drive Boston Printing Press 
MotorAttachment = Machinery Co. 


U; | ] d ) Office and Factory 
( nEXCE é EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The 32-inch Oswego Monoframe 


Power Cutters 


have the new friction clutch and solid knocker posi- 

tive throw-out safety stop, which render the per- 

formance of the Oswego Monoframe Power Cutters 

equal to the best performance of the largest Brown 
& Carver Power Cutting Machines. 


Guaranteed in every particular, fast-running (27 
cuts a minute), accurate and durable, the Oswego 
Power Cutters, in the large variety of sizes and styles 
made, give the largest value for the 
least money. 


Oswego Machine Works has arranged for expert 

service in many of the principal cities of the United 

States and also foreign countries. Aline to Oswego 
will put you in touch with the nearest 


OSWEGO MONOFRAME POWER CUTTER service Station. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor 
NEW YORK OFFICE, Room 2720 


Main Office and 
aii salad Works at OSWEGO, NEW YORK, U. S. A. GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 


Cutting Machines Exclusively — Ninety Sizes and Styles— All generally in stock for instant shipment. The Oswego and the Brown & Carver, 
16-inch to 84-inch, For Paper, Board, Cloth, Foil, Leather, Celluloid, Rubber, Cork, etc. 























Flat-Bed Work at 5,000-8,000 Impressions 
Per Hour—How? Ona 


NEW ERA MULTI-PROCESS PRESS 


FASTEST FLAT-BED PRESS ON THE 
MARKET 


Can Be Assembled to Print in ANY 
NUMBER of COLORS on ONE or BOTH 
SIDES of Stock 


Uses Flat Plates or Type 
Automatic Roll Feed 
Rigid Impression Easy Make-Ready 
Splendid Distribution 
Great Variety of Operations 
ONCE THROUGH THE PRESS 
COMPLETES JOB 


Prompt Deliveries of Work Mean 
Pleased Customers 


Send us to-day samples of your multicolor or difficult 


operation work and let us show you how economically they 


This press has standard sections to print three colors on the face and one on : 
the back of the stock, and slitters, punch head and rewind. can be produced on the New Era Multi-Process Press. 


Built by The ReginaCompany waisesn2.. 


217 Marbridge Building, 47 West Thirty-Fourth Street, New York City 
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Gain 5,000 Impressions Per Day 
By the Pearl Press 


Every print-shop of whatever size needs one or more Pearl 
Presses for its small work. Here is how one printer puts it: 


‘‘T had overtime wages and gas bills to pay till I nearly went broke. 
Now I put all my small jobs up to 10M runs on my two Pear! Presses. 
Boys at $8.00 per week operate these presses, and turn out actually 
twice the printed impressions as the more expensive feeders on the 
larger jobbers. I can depend on an average of 20M impressions per 
day from each of the Pearls, excepting on occasional days when num- 
erous short run jobs reduce the average.’’ 


The low-priced, simple, hand-fed Pearl Press is a strong compet- 
itor of the complicated, expensive to buy and to operate automatic feed 
press, on production, and on a dollars and cents investment proposition 
the Pearl is really in a class by itself. 


The Pearl is the Lowest Priced Job Press on the 
Market and the Biggest Money-Maker 


We sell Pearl Presses subject to thirty days’ trial, so the printer 
can test it out on his own floor under his own conditions. He doesn’t 
have to take anybody’s word for its durability, conveniences and pro- 


ductive capacity. 
Request catalog of Pearl Presses 


Golding Manufacturing Co. 
FRANKLIN, MASSACHUSETTS 


Additional Products: Golding Jobbers, Golding and Pearl Cutters, 
Hot Embossers, Safety Appliances, and Various Tools for the Printer. 

















The Carver Automatic Die and 


Plate Presses 


being constructed of the best grade 
of material and under the most 
careful mechanical supervision, are 
able to produce the largest quantity 
of the highest grade work in a 
given time. 

They have the largest sheet feeding capacity. 


The cloth wipe for steel and copper plate 
work is used on CARVER PRESSES only. 





N. W. Cor. Twentieth and Clearfield Streets 


C. R. Carver Com pany PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: Export AGENT, EXCEPT CANADA: 
MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg PARSONS TRADING CO., Sydney, Mexico City and New York 
SOUTHERN AGENTS: J. H.SCHROETER & BRO., Atlanta, Ga. 
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ON'T think that you 
must have your paper 

cutter knife reground every 
time it gets dull. Just give 
it a few strokes with a Car- 
borundum Machine Knife 
Stone and see what a keen, 
smooth edge you have. It 
gives you an edge that cuts 
without feathering the 
stock. 
@ Think of the time it will . 
save. No more taking the 
knife out of the machine, 
and waiting a half hour 
for it to be ground. The 
Carborundum Machine 
Knife Stone cuts fast and r 
clean. It keeps your paper - |: K th Mi + 
cutter knife always ready : Ow @ onl Or 


for business. Every printer before you pul 


will find it an excellent in- — 


— : : | ¢ fo ase & Wi re 
Sold by all hardwore dealers Sti teher 


Made in two shapes. Retails at $/ 50 


The Carborundum Company LATHAM MACHINERY CoO. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
: NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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MR. PRINTER 


Nowadays costs are figured from records and not guess. Consequently, when you 
furnish estimates, your presswork charge is based on press product and not press 
speed. Press product represents the highest possible running speed, less delays and 
stops. Hence that press 1s best which gets the form on the quickest, runs the fastest, 
causes the least interruption and disturbance to the press operation, is handled with 
least effort and inconvenience, and performs its work for a longer 
time with least cost of upkeep. 


There is one press in which all these necessary qualities are incorporated and 
accentuated to the furthest degree —The PREMIER is the press. 


If you are about to buy, Mr. Printer, you owe it to yourself to spend the time to 
investigate and compare.the various presses. If you do so, you will reach the decision 
arrived at by many of the best printers everywhere, that 


ome: cone The PREMIER 
EE | ~— Micscinssseseiaerccmamnamnccsccecccisstsisele”|f 
# La ~ % @ - 
¢ 2 i] 
i] WAS, 
P a) 


The PREMIER 


is the Best of ALL the Two-Revolution Presses 
Let us tell you about it! 


THE WHITLOCK PRINTING-PRESS MFG. CO. 


DERBY, CONN. 


NEW YORK: 1102 Aeolian Building, 33 West 42d Street. CHICAGO: 318 Fisher Building, 343 South Dearborn 
Street. BOSTON: 510 Weld Building, 176 Federal Street 


AGENCIES 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Spokane, Portland, Vancouver 
— AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co. Atlanta, Ga.— Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER & Bro., 133 Central Ave. Toronto, Ont.— Messrs. MANTON BRos., 
1o5 Elizabeth St., Canada West. Montreal, P.Q.— Gro. M. STEWart, Esgq., 92 McGill St., Canada East. Halifax, N.S.— PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES, 
Ltd.,27 Bedford Row, Maritime Provinces. Melbourne and Sydney, Australia—ALEx. Cowan & Sons, Ltd., Australasia. Great Britain and France 
— P. LAWRENCE PRINTING MACHINERY Co., Ltd., Henry Street, Grays Inn Road, London, W.C., England. Europe, except Great Britain and 
France — Firm of WALTER KELLNER, Barmen, Germany. 
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The Delphos 


A Press of Prestige 


The Delphos Two-Revolution Press and Mechanical Feeder 


Although this printing unit 1s a new 
product, it has made a most 
remarkable record. 


Every ‘‘Delphos’’ sold since the first one built 

was tested out, has made good. There are no 

dissatisfied users of The Delphos. It will make 

good in any plant that keeps it plentifully 
supplied with work. 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER 


The Delphos Printing Press Co. 


DELPHOS, OHIO 
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The Chambers Folders 


The King Continuous Combing-Wheel Feeders 





A remarkably simple, open and easily accessible paper-feeding machine. Great flexi- 
bility. Few adjustments. Designed expressly for folding-machine use; built in the 
same shop where the combined machines are coupled and tested as one unit. 


One Grade Throughout—the Best Only 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, 52nd and Media Streets 


MILLER & RICHARD, Canadian Agents, 7 Jordan Street, Toronto. SMYTH-HORNE, Ltd., 19 Cursitor St., Chancery Lane, London, Eng. 

















This Low-Deck, Two-Side Ruling Machine 


is for both striking and feint-line—can be changed 


S|: A from striker to feint-liner quickly —a most com- 
t ESRRY AY | ot 
fine IN AY plete proposition. 
i hi SR Note illustration showing details of construction. 
—_ 


me wn = 


Unlike others, any make self-feeder can be 


Te ae 


——— attached. 


Sa? ——— fi 4 a. 52 yl "ch 
- — et a . Write for our new illustrated catalogue and 
messemme Po iy price-list. 


F. E. ann B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Transfers like this are produced by The Third 
Ave. Railway of New York City in their own shop for— 


Eight Cents per 1,000 


This price not only covers the cost of equipment and operating expenses 
but includes paper, ink and all fixed charges and comprises a saving of from 
nine to fourteen cents per thousand over any previous purchase cost. 








The Press Used is a “Meisel” 


This is just one of several cases where a MEISEL PRESS has been 
designed and built to turn out a great volume of work at maximum speed, 
which naturally reduces the cost of production to way below the average. 


What we have accomplished for others is your assurance that we can 
successfully solve any special problems you may have where the cost of 
production must be minimized. Let us know your problems. 


MEISEL PRESS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Designers and Builders of Automatic Presses Delivering Finished Products in One Operation 
Slitters, Rewinders, and Special Machinery for the Printer. Correspondence Solicited 





ADDRESS—FACTORY, 944-948 DORCHESTER AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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WHAT THE MULTISIZE 
ROTARY PRESS WILL DO 


BUILD YOUR PLANT ON MULTISIZE ROTARIES AND 
HAVE EVERY MACHINE WORKING EVERY MINUTE 


You Must Investigate This Machine Before You Buy. You Owe It to Yourself 


Presses made Cot —_ : Takes up 36 
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The Policy of Persistence 


By ROSS ELLIS 





OM PERRY, of the Perry Printing Company, was deter- 
mined to have an interview with the head of the Hilton 
Iron Furnaces, though he well understood that it was far 
from an easy thing to secure. Some months before, old 
Gregory Hilton had expended a considerable amount of 
money on an advertising plan with no apparent benefit to 
his order-book. Since then he had been firmly convinced that money 
spent in advertising was a sheer waste, and his door had been barred to 











sandy-haired youth who guarded the railing gate. 

“Tell Mr. Hilton, please,” he said, ‘“‘that I have a proposition to lay 
before him in which I am sure he would be interested.”’ 

The office-boy grinned. ‘“‘I’ll take in the card, if you say so,’ he 
said, ‘‘but the boss won’t see you.” 

“T think he will,’’ said Perry. ‘Take in the card, anyhow.” 

When the boy entered Hilton’s private office he left the door slightly 
ajar. Watching from the railing, Perry saw the gray-haired manu- 
facturer take the card, glance at it, tear it across and throw the pieces in 
his waste-basket. 

In a moment the boy returned to the railing. ‘‘Mr. Hilton says he 
won’t see you now or any time,’’ he reported. 

Perry thought rapidly. He had been prepared for rebuffs, but 
nothing quite so final as this. Moreover, the contempt with which 
Hilton had treated his card aroused his ire. Far from discouraging him, 
it only intensified his determination. An idea occurred to him. 
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printers. 
Portfolio in hand, Perry walked into the office and gave his card to the | 
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“In that case,” he 
said to the office-boy, 
“please tell Mr. Hilton 
that I’d like to have my 
card back.” 

Grinning, the boy 
returned to the private 
office. This time he 
closed the door, so that 
Perry could not see the 
iron-manufacturer’s 
face, as he had hoped 
todo. Almost immedi- 
ately the boy emerged, 
grinning even more 
widely. 

“Mr. Hilton says he 
has misplaced your card, but he’ll pay you for it,” he said; and he laid 
on the railing a five-cent piece. 

Perry was beginning to enjoy the game. Quick as a flash he pro- 
duced another card. ‘‘Give this to Mr. Hilton, please. Tell him I say 
they are two for a nickel.”’ 

Three minutes later he was seated beside Gregory Hilton’s big desk 
in the latter’s private office. The old man was still chuckling. “I can 
enjoy a joke, even when it’s on me, Mr. Perry,” he said. ‘You've 
earned the right to tell your story. Go ahead.” 

The printer needed no second invitation. ‘I understand,’’ he began, 
“that about a year ago you began to manufacture a new brand of iron 
which you have named ‘Hilton Special.’ ”’ 

“Quite right.” 

“This new iron, I am told,’’ continued the printer, ‘‘contains a high 
percentage of manganese, an element much desired by foundrymen, 
whereas the iron which you previously manufactured was rather deficient 
in that respect.” 

“That is true,” said the manufacturer. ‘‘ What are you getting at? 
Do you want to buy some ‘ Hilton Special’?”’ 

“Not I,” laughed Perry, ‘‘but I want to help you to sell more of it — 
and in a wider field than you have been covering.” 

Hilton leaned forward in his chair. 

“What you really mean,” he said, “is that you want to sell me some 
printed matter.’ Well, I’ll tell you right now, young man, you might as 


Perry saw the gray-hatred manufacturer take the card, tear it 
across and throw the pieces in his waste-basket. 
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well save your breath. ‘Once bitten, twice shy,’ they say; and one of 
your inky brethren took a big bite about nine months ago.” 

Perry opened his portfolio. ‘My plan is to——”’ 

“Wait a minute,” interrupted the other. ‘Understand this: I am 
positively not in the market for any printed matter to be sent through 
the mails. I'll tell you why.” 

“T should be interested,” smiled the printer. 

“‘Look at my waste-basket.” The receptacle which Hilton indicated 
was well filled. ‘‘There is where those expensive mailing-pieces go 
when they come to my desk, and I’m no different from the majority of 
business men. The country seems to have gone mad on the subject 
of direct advertising. It is appalling to me to think of the amount of 
money that is spent on that trash. In this morning’s batch there 
was one from Girard, that new tailor up on Third street; one from 
Hanson the Hatter; one from the Plexus Fountain Pen Company; and 
a dozen others.” 

“All right,’”’ said the printer, ‘‘but 

“T tossed them all into my waste-basket. I have forgotten where 
most of them came from. The names I have mentioned stick in my 
mind only because I have received so much of the same sort of stuff from 
those people.”’ 

Again Perry started to speak, but Hilton raised his hand. 

“It makes me sick,” he went on, ‘‘to think that I was foolish enough 
to spend money the same way : 
—yes, even more foolishly, 
because my advertising matter 
was more expensive than most 
of this seems to be. I got outa 
twelve-page booklet, descrip- 
tive of ‘Hilton Special’ iron. 
It told all about it—the 
analyses in detail and the pro- 
portions in which we recom- 
mended its use in various 
mixtures. In addition to that, 
we gave a snappy little history 
of our business from the day 
we lighted our first stack. 
And what good did it do? 
Practically none at all. When 
our salesmen go around to 
see trade in outlying districts 








“Tell him I say they are two for a nickel.” 
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“‘ Look at my waste-basket.” 


they never see copies of the booklet, and few of the foundrymen 
seem to know that we are making a new brand of iron. Why? 
Because when they got the booklet they treated it just as I would 
have done. They glanced at it, tossed it into the waste-basket and 
forgot it.” 


He stopped, with the air of a man who has said all there is to say on a 
given subject. 

Perry’s argument had been ready before the other ceased to speak. 

“Mr. Hilton,” he inquired, ‘‘do you remember the first piece of 
advertising matter which the Plexus Fountain Pen Company sent you?”’ 

“Of course not.” | 


“Or Hanson the Hatter, or the others you mentioned?”’ 

“No. What are you driving at?” 

“Simply this: that those concerns have illustrated the value of 
persistence in advertising or any other sales effort. If those firms 
had expended their appropriations for the year on one mailing-piece 
you would have forgotten them long since, and” — he smiled — “‘it is 
quite possible that you would not be carrying a Plexus fountain pen 
to-day.” 

The iron-manufacturer’s hand went to his upper waistcoat pocket and 
drew forth the pen which the salesman was eyeing. 

“It looks as if you had me there, son,”’ he admitted, “but really this 
doesn’t prove anything at all. The advertising matter they sent me 
didn’t make the sale. I decided when I was in a stationery store the other 
day that I wanted a fountain pen. One’s about as good as another. 
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‘Plexus’ was the first name I happened to think of, so I asked for that kind; 
but if the salesman had recommended something else I would probably 
have taken that.” 

““How much more would you ask,’ inquired Perry, sweetly, ‘“‘than to 
have the foundrymen in this territory think of ‘Hilton Special’ first 
when they wanted high manganese iron?”’ 

The old man stared at him. ‘“‘By George!” he exclaimed. ‘‘There’s 
something in that. Instead of sending out twelve pages in one booklet 
I’d have done better to make twelve separate attacks. Is that your 
idea?”’ 

“That’s it,’’ agreed the printer, ‘‘though the booklet was a fine 
opener if you had followed it up. It doesn’t make the slightest difference 
if your advertising matter does go into the waste-basket, so long as its 
message sticks in the mind of the man to whom it is addressed. And it 
will stick, if it goes often enough.”’ 

Hilton nodded thoughtfully, and made no protest when Perry opened 
his portfolio and began to arrange on the desk a series of dummy mailing- 
cards. 

Half an hour later, the young printer was on his way back to his shop, 
in his pocket an order for an advertising series which he had von at 
figures that showed him a generous profit. 

“T guess the time I put in pulling information out of Hilton’s sales 
force was pretty well spent,” he exulted, ‘‘even if it did look at first as if 
it would all go for nothing.’”’ He laughed. ‘As a matter of fact, I 
proved to Hilton the value of persistence before I got into his office. If 
I had given up because he threw my first card into the waste-basket, 
the chances are that by this time he would have forgotten my name.”’ 
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Printers as Messengers of Commerce 


By WILLIAM H. SEED 





PPORTUNITY discerned at a distance gives time for 
ay preparation to meet its possibilities. At what distance 
( ) printers are able to see opportunity approaching no one can 
determine, but that a real opportunity is approaching with 

the cessation of the war is evident from the reports of the 
conditions of industry and of life where the tide of conflict 
has left its traces. The profession of printing comprehends an appreciation 











- of the conditions which will demand printing — printing of kinds, qualities 


and quantities -— and with this in view I was commissioned to interview 
His Excellency Chedomille Mijatovich, who, in the course of his tour 
in Canada and the United States, has been mainly engaged, along with 
Mrs. Pankhurst, the British suffragist leader, in begging for funds for 
his sorely stricken compatriots. In the course of conversation with him 
I found him nothing loath to discuss the commercial situation in the 
Balkans, and he told me many things of great interest to advertisers who 
may be engaged in developing American foreign trade. Count Mijato- 
vich is in a unique position, for after having had first an academic career 
as Professor of Political Economy at Belgrade, he had a long political and 
diplomatic career, and for several years he has been mainly interested in 
Serbian foreign trade. Twice he was Minister of Finance and Com- 
merce, on the second occasion combining that portfolio with the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. At different times he has been the representative of 
his government at Sofia, Bucharest, The Hague and Constantinople, and 
for several periods he was Serbian Minister at the Court of St. James. 
The last-named position he resigned on account of the assassination of 
King Alexander and Queen Draga. His Excellency is the author of 
many works in Serbian and in English, dealing with economic and his- 
torical subjects, and he has also found time to write a number of novels. 
Ever since the tragedy referred to he has been actively engaged in pro- 
moting trade between Great Britain and Serbia — at least he was so 
engaged until the present war completely paralyzed European, and more 
especially Balkan, commerce. But as the reader will gather from what 
follows he would not be at all sorry to see a considerable development of 
American enterprise in Serbia, and the Balkans generally. 

“To begin with,” I said, “I suppose the Serbian press is entirely 
dead. Of course as printers we are interested in that in itself; but it also 
occurs to me that without any newspapers and with everything disor- 
ganized it must be very difficult to come in contact with Serbian markets, 
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even supposing there are any markets. But tell me first of all whether 
you had very many newspapers in Serbia even before the war.” 

“‘Oh yes,’ he replied, ‘‘ before the war we had twenty daily newspapers 
in Belgrade, three more in Nish, and most of the provincial towns had one 
daily each. We had also two or three good monthly magazines. We are 
rather interested in politics and we have a great number of readers for 
anything political. All our political publications were prospering. 
Now, of course, all these papers are dead, as you say. ‘There is only one 
paper appearing in Nish and one in Belgrade. They are official or semi- 
official mediums for the Austrian authorities. At Corfu, our present 
seat of government, we have a similar official bulletin of our own, which 
does not, however, appear every day. We have also our press bureau 
there.”’ 

“Now would your Excellency care to place yourself among the 
prophets? Tell me something about the probable future.” 

“When the war is over,’’ was the very confident reply, “‘we fully 


expect to have all our own country back again, and to establish normal 
conditions as rapidly as possible. None of us ever doubts that for one 
moment. Of course the war will leave some bitterness behind, but all 
our statesmen realize that the only hope for the future is to try to live 
at peace with our neighbors. With the reéstablishment of normal 


conditions the newspapers will begin to reappear, especially those of a 
political character. In fact, there will be a great number of political 
publications of all sorts. I do not expect that Belgrade will be our 
capital, as we find it inconvenient to have our seat of government under 
the very guns of the enemy, so to speak. Nish will be our capital, most 
likely. Nish has suffered very little. Most of its buildings are intact, 
whereas in Belgrade there is not a single building which has not suffered 
serious damage. Now there should be a good chance, especially in Nish, 
for the investment of American capital. The newspapers would pay 
anybody to finance them, as I expect the difficulty will be that with 
plenty of readers there will not be sufficient capital for laying down the 
plant and developing the spending department. Most of our machinery 
has been broken up or carted away, and we shall want fresh machinery. 
You must of course remember that our alphabet is not the Roman one, 
like yours, but the Russian, so your typefounders must not send out to 
us type such as you use here, except it be for printing in English, French, 
Italian, or other foreign languages. Then, too, the papers want adver- 
tisements and there will be a great market to develop. I am surprised 
at the backwardness of both British and American capitalists and manu- 
facturers. They do not seem to realize what a field there is in the 
Balkans. They have never realized it in the past, and the Germans have 
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taken great advantage of their lack of enterprise. Now we want their 
help. There is much to do, the people are very eager to get to peaceful 
pursuits, and most of our property is destroyed and our money spent. 
We are mainly an agricultural country and we have lost practically all 
our agricultural machinery. We shall want any number of plows and of 
threshing machines — hundreds of thousands of them. American manu- 
facturers have a great chance here. Hitherto we have got most of our 
agricultural machinery from Germany, but for a long time there will not 
be much disposition to trade in that quarter. Great Britain is not an 
agricultural country, and makes more machinery of other kinds than 
agricultural. France trades largely in the Balkans, but chiefly in articles 
of luxury. If you Americans will take advantage of your opportunity 
there is a great opening for you. 

‘““My knowledge of Serbian conditions leads me to anticipate also a 
tremendous demand for all kinds of iron and steel such as cutlery, and 
heating stoves for the houses. The invaders have taken what they 
could and destroyed what they could not take. Then, of course, there: 
must be a great demand for iron and steel for building purposes. We 
have to reconstruct our country, and hitherto we have bought our mate- 
rials chiefly from Germany. Iron stoves such as our people use are com- 
mon in America, but. not in England. Our climate is very much like 
yours, very warm in summer and very cold in winter. You know, 
therefore, just the kind of heating apparatus we require, whereas the 
British manufacturers do not and are rather slow to find out. 

“From a commercial point of view there is a great opening in the 
Balkans, not only in Serbia but in Bulgaria and everywhere throughout 
the countries which have been at war incessantly for the past five years. 
You can depend upon it that everybody is now heartily tired of war and 
longs for the pursuits of peace. We need nearly all the apparatus ordi- 
narily required for peaceful pursuits. Especially do we require metal 
articles of all-_kinds. We have lost, broken, or had stolen even our table 
utensils, our knives, forks and spoons, not to speak of our plows and 
threshers and other instruments of agriculture. We have lost half our 
army, and that means practically half our adult male population. That 
fact ought to assure you that we shall not readily engage in war again, 
and, therefore, capital invested in our country is not likely to be lost in 
any future conflict. We Serbians, and the Greeks also, are very sensible 
people and very intelligent; perhaps the Bulgarians are not quite so 
intelligent, but the statesmen of all the different countries realize that 
the only safety for us is to try to live at peace and if possible in friendship 
among ourselves. 

“Now I think you would like to hear from me a word or two as to 
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how you can get the trade which I am sure is there to be obtained. It 
is first of all necessary to tell our people what it is you can supply them 
with. Send out your commercial travelers and also put out advertising 
literature through the mails and the newspapers. That sounds so simple 
that it seems unnecessary to say it; but, as a fact, in the past you have 
not done that and neither have the British, The Germans have not 
neglected to do it, and, consequently, they have got more than their fair 
share of our trade. When you send out your trade catalogues it is 
essential that you should remember to put in the prices both by cash 
and for credit. Balkan people have been accustomed to buy things on 


credit from Austria and Germany, and one of the reasons why. Great 


Britain was losing Balkan markets was because British manufacturers 
refused to give any credit, and asked always for cash payment. I would 
suggest that your Secretary of Commerce at Washington should imme- 
diately establish a department for commercial relations with the Balkans. 
It would be easier to do that now, because the Germans are losing the 
trade of Serbia, and the western half of the Balkan peninsula, and some 
one is bound to replace them. Now, as to the language question, which 
I know frequently crops up when you come to consider foreign trade, that 
is not a very serious difficulty. We small nationalities know that our 
language is not a world language, and we expect to do our foreign trading 


-in the languages of the great countries. If, therefore, we get any circulars 


in English we think nothing of the trouble of getting them translated. 
Still, if it is just as easy for you, it might be better to send them in French, 
as that language is understood more widely than English; but you must 
remember in this connection that our Chamber: of Commerce, which 
will be reéstablished as soon as normal times come back and will probably 
be situated at Nish, undertakes to translate into Serbian any circulars 
or catalogues which are sent toit. These translations are then distributed 
by the department throughout the country and all the merchants inter- 
ested in particular commodities get the circulars relating tothem. There 
is also a field for a Balkan-American commercial agency, to act as a means 
of introducing the American manufacturers to the Serbian market. As 
you know, I am largely interested in a similar Balkan agency in London. 

“Now I am sure a great many American printers are advertisers, and 
that many advertisers read THE INLAND PRINTER. What I have said to 
you will, I trust, be of interest to them.” 


KNOWLEDGE 
Know first yourself, and know your fellow man — 
Your need he can supply, and you can meet 
His service with your service — the simple plan 
That knowledge gives to make life full and sweet. 
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Specialty-Printing Problems and How 


to Overcome Them 


No. 4— The Manufacture of Roll Tickets 
By CALVIN MARTIN 





HEN you take a ride on the elevated or the subway trains, 
or when you take your sweetheart to the ‘‘movies’’ and 
buy your little 1 by 2 inch check, bear in mind the fact 
that you are contributing your mite toward an industry 
that is fast assisting the printing business to get out of the 
sixth industry class and to take the place of the fifth 
industry of this country. That is why the term manufacture is here 
used — because the immense number of roll tickets used every day in 
the year, both in this country and abroad, surely lifts those who are pro- 
ducing this specialty from the ranks of printers to manufacturers. There 
are nine large producers, and possibly twenty smaller concerns in this 
country, which make these tickets their chief product. There are five 
concerns in Great Britain, two in France, three in Germany, one in Italy, 
and one in Sydney, Australia, handling this class of work. The United 
States supplies the Philippines, South Africa and most of South America. 
The moving-picture houses use about fourteen million tickets a day; the 
elevated roads use about twenty million a day; New York alone uses 
eleven million of these tickets daily. An order for a billion tickets is not 
an unusual occurrence; in fact, one export house is shipping abroad over 
one million a week. Add to this the many millions of soda and ice-cream 
checks sold over drug counters and in the other ice-cream parlors every 
day, and you will readily see why I use the word manufacture. 

Until recently these tickets were, as a general rule, printed in rolls of 
from two thousand to five thousand each. A great many are now being 
folded in fives, accordion-fold, two thousand to a package. This style is 
used by most of the subways and by many of the overhead roads. The 
folded ticket also has recently been adapted for a successful selling 
machine, as it is more compact and easy to handle. 

These tickets were first printed on regular commercial flat-bed roll- 
feed machines. They were printed from rolls of card from twelve to 
eighteen inches wide according to the size of the press. They were num- 
bered and rerolled in full width, and then run through a slitter and cut 
into single rolls. This method frequently caused a considerable loss. 
Smaller presses, having greater speed and built in tandem style, allowing 
two or more colors on one side and also printing on the back, were intro- 
duced. As the tickets left the several printing-heads the roll of card was 
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punched, and these punchings formed notches so that when the roll passed 
through the slitters it was perforated between each ticket in order to 
facilitate tearing off for sale. All of the tickets were, of course, numbered. 

As the demand increased, this method of manufacture became too 
slow, so rotary presses were introduced and worked very well until it 
came to the punching, or notching, of the tickets. Any printer who is 
mechanically inclined will readily understand that the punch will be 
greater in circumference than the die cylinder if the punch extends only 
one-sixteenth of an inch to fit in the die, which will make the punch cylin- 
der larger, and most of the wear will, of course, be on the front and back of 
each punch. Then the hollow punch was used to die-cut the little holes, 
but that was abolished. Next, an expensive adjustable punch was made; 
but, while this was an advance, it required a lot of adjusting and caused 
considerable loss of time. A Scot, the head of three large numerical 
printing concerns in England, living in Glasgow, made the first practical 
rotary punch. He had the cylinders made in a series of clamps, and these 
clamps would hold the small punches, which were short pieces, one-half 
inch long, of three-sixteenth-inch wire. These punches would extend 
about the thickness of the cardboard. ‘They would wear out in a couple 
of days, but as a new set cost only a few cents and not over five minutes 
were required to make the change, he lost no time in readjusting or truing 
up expensive punches. This man had seven rotary presses, two being 
twenty-two inches in width, the others smaller. He has given up bother- 
ing about punches. For the flat-bed intermittent feed it is an easy propo- 
sition to overcome the punching, as the stock is flat and idle half the 
time when going through the press. 

The first folded tickets were printed on presses about twenty-eight 
inches in width, folded by hand as they came from the press, and 
afterward cut in the paper-cutter. Now the majority of them are 
printed on rotary presses, are slit singly, and are folded by two cylinders 
of narrow arms with dividers running in opposite directions like a big 
gear. These arms take in five tickets each way as they leave the slitters. 

Rotary numbering-heads are more accurate than flat-bed heads which 
depend on plunger springs and force of impression for operation. The 
rotary operating pawls run in cam grooves which make the heads abso- 
lutely positive. 

The packing of these tickets is a feature in itself. If they are in rolls, 
each roll must be tightly wound, the face of the last two tickets folded 
back, and fastened with a small piece of gummed kraft paper to hold it 
tight. If folded, a string must be wound three times around each end, the 
two ends of the string of tickets slipped inside the folds so the user can 
easily loosen the package for quick sales. All of these little details have 
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been brought down to a science, and while the printer may find a way to 
print the tickets he has hardly started the work. 

The stock is another feature that must be given consideration. There 
are, approximately, eleven colors used, and each color must pass the 
electric-light test — that is, it must be plainly distinguishable in electric 
light. The weight, also, is an important matter, the usual weight being 
a standard of ten points, or one hundred pounds to five hundred sheets 
22% by 28% inches in size. Another important feature is the width of the 
rolls. Every element of loss must be overcome. A slight trim is usual. 
The mills generally run these rolls from calenders 66 to 72 inches wide, 
and these wide rolls must be slit to sizes that will cause as little waste as 
possible. Previous to the European war this stock could be purchased 
in quantities as low as $45 a ton. Last fall the price went to $52 a ton; 
not long ago it went to $72.50 and recently took another jump to $80. 
As a roll of tickets weighs about five-eighths of a pound, it is easy to see 
that the ticket business on contract work at former prices is anything but 
inviting. 
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The Steel Electro 


Translated by N. J. WERNER 





ECAUSE of the lack of certain raw materials and metals a 
large number of substitutes have been brought into use in 
B Germany during the war. These have in surprising 
fashion filled their purpose. Many of these materials will, 
of course, after the war be again replaced by the former 
superior ones, and meet the fate of being forgotten, but a 
part of them will remain to play their rdle and continue as of equal or 
perhaps of even greater usefulness. To which of these three classifica- 
tions, says Th. Peter in the Zettschrift fiir Deutschlands Buchdrucker, the 
now much debated steel electro will belong can not as yet be prophesied 
from the purely technical point of view. The summing up of the expe- 
riences which the makers and the users have with it during an extended 
period of time will determine. In the following, therefore, are noted a 
few of the details in respect to which the usefulness of the new steel electro 
is to be proved in practice. Preliminarily a few words concerning the 
process may well be given. 
As is well known, the electrolytic deposition of iron (or steel) is 
nothing novel. However, the previous methods of accomplishing it have 
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and because of this alone it was out of the question for the printer’s use, 
as he requires electros not in one or two weeks, but in one or two days. 
Baths of shorter deposition periods, however, proved unreliable, as they 
changed constantly and were highly sensitive to all sorts of disturbing 
influences. In the manufacturing of electrotypes these baths always 
failed because they could not, like baths in the chemist’s laboratory, be 
kept painstakingly clean and be tended by scientifically trained people. 
Ordinarily a usable deposit was effected in these baths by highly heating 
the electrolytic fluid. Because the materials ordinarily used for the 
molds — wax, ceresin, celluloid, etc.— could not withstand this heat, 
substitutes (in most cases soft lead) had to be used. Thereby the cost of 
the electro was naturally increased, and should the impression not be 
most carefully made the originals were in danger of being damaged by 
the great pressure, or the matrix be spoiled in pulling it from the original. 
Nor could this process become generally used, because the apparatus for 
taking impressions on lead is quite costly. The process, as now worked 
out and improved during the war period, and made necessary by the 
shortage in the supply of copper, obviates many of the faults of the 
former steel baths. The process deserves no encomiums as a new inven- 
tion, and it needs still further improvement to enable it to be generally 
adopted. 

The bath installation for the production of steel electros differs essen- 
tially from that usually employed for copper electros. Because of the 
higher temperature of the electrolytic solution (about 176° F.) there are 
in the various strata (or depths) of the bath considerable differences of 
temperature, which hinder a good deposit. An agitation of the solution 
by means of an air-pump or by stirring does not remedy this. It is more 
effective to provide for a constant draining off and resupplying of the 
solution by means of a pumping device. At the same time care must 
be exercised to insure a continuous cleaning of the foaming liquid, to get 
rid of the impurities arising from the dissolving iron anodes. Between 
each group. of baths there is, therefore, to be placed a filtering apparatus. 
The measuring instruments to control the voltage and amperage are to be 
chosen accurately dimensioned, since the steel bath must be handled 
more carefully than the ordinary copper bath. In this place it is well to 
give caution that the work of using the new bath makes a higher demand 
on the intelligence, care and cleanliness of the operative than does the 
copper bath. The watching of the temperatures, the regulation of the 
current, the maintaining of an ever equal acidity, and numerous other 
requirements call for much greater attention. It is reasonable to suppose 
that in time there will be an improvement in the process which will make 


| had great faults. Generally the deposition proceeded exceedingly slow, 
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it simpler, yet there will always be more work connected with it. In 
addition to the steel bath there is generally used a preliminary bath, in 
which the mold receives a slight deposit of another metal, to make it 
more conductive and to make easier the separation of the deposit from the 
mold. Under careful attention to all the required details the deposit of 
steel will become sufficiently thick in one to one and one-half hours. It 
lies in the power of the operator to regulate the hardness of the deposit, 
to increase or diminish it as may be desired. One could in these new 
baths produce extremely hard deposits, from which electros of almost 
unlimited printing durability could be supplied, were it not that in further 
operations on the shell serious hindrances would ensue. The routing out 
of blank spots, the planing of the edges or the routing of the facets of a 
hard shell would not be possible, and above all the flattening of the plate 
would meet with great difficulties. As with copper deposits, the steel 
shell has the tendency to be thicker at the edges than at the center. In 
backing-up electros the shell becomes greatly heated and expands; 
because the thicker edges prevent a uniform expansion the shell buckles. 
In the subsequent work of flattening the backed plate, too hard a deposit 
would render it difficult if not impossible to get rid of the inequalities of 
the surface; also, the variation in expansion between the shell and the 
backing would be so great that the electro, even if it were accurately 
flattened, would not remain so, but would be stressed away from flatness 
by the harder shell. Even in one-color printing this would entail a new 
make-ready, not to speak of the nonregistering of color plates. An 
excess of hardness in the regulation of the deposit would therefore be as 
detrimental for the user of the electro as it would be for the machines 
and tools of its producer. Notwithstanding this, a materially greater 
hardness can be applied than in a copper electro, and the greater dura- 
bility thus attained gives the steel electro an important advantage. The 
assertion made by the uninformed, that another advantage lies in the 
difference in the cost of the high-priced copper and the low-priced iron, 
is, on the other hand, quite erroneous, as a few figures will demonstrate. 
A normal copper shell for an electro measuring 100 square centimeters, 
which is sold at 1% pfennigs (.36 cent) per centimeter, or 1% marks (36 
cents) for the electro, weighs 18 grams. The present top price of copper 
is 2.15 marks per kilogram (or 16% cents per pound). The shell therefore 
costs 4 pfennigs (1 cent), which is somewhat increased by the losses 
(trimming, etc.) incurred in operation. The price of iron anodes at pres- 
ent is 40 pfennigs per kilogram (4.6 cents per pound). A shell weighing 
18 grams would thus cost about 1 pfennig (%{ cent). Fora plate measuring 
100 square centimeters the saving with iron would be 3 pfennigs (34 cent). 
This might be considered important were it not that the greater care 
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required, as before stated, and the greater wear of tools, as well as the 
need of a preliminary bath, more than offset it in practice. 

When it is said that the arrangement of the baths differs much from 
the former ones, this is, as indicated, also the case with the mold. For 
this the heretofore used impression materials can not be used. Aside 
from the lead molds, which are practicable, several other materials as 
well as a new spraying method have proved serviceable, though in part 
rather costly. The introduction of the new process will, therefore, if 
further improvements are not made in this respect, be impossible for all 
electrotyping establishments. On the other hand, because the materials 
used for the mold lend themselves preéminently to the reproduction of 
fine half-tones, etc., the printer is sure that he secures a high-class electro, 
absolutely true in identity with the original engraving. 

The metal-spraying method referred to as a possible substitute for all 
previous molding methods has been altered by its inventor so as to make 
it applicable to electrotyping. To metallize or cover wood, iron, etc., 
it has been in use for years, but it has heretofore been found impossible 
to spray metals so fine and close that a usable printing-block could be 
produced. In 1914, Messrs. Zierow & Meusch displayed at the Leipsic 
Graphic-Arts Exposition, as a curiosity, the first sprayed printing-block. 
The process consisted in spraying, into a suitable mold or matrix, brass, 
copper, zinc, lead, or any other desired metal. A slowly unwinding wire 
of metal was melted in an oxygen flame, and under air-pressure finely 
dissipated into dust. The metal-fog thus generated was blown with 
great force into the mold, wherein it cooled at once, and in a short 
time formed a stereotype. As original and surprising as the idea was, it 
proved impracticable because cost of thus producing a shell of proper 
thickness, either of copper or brass, was entirely too great. The experi- 
menters turned their efforts from making a shell to the making of a mold 
by spraying, upon which the usual electrolytic deposition was to be made. 
The mold-metal may be used over and over again. This method proved 
itself practicable. The production of a sprayed mold for a quarto-size 
form takes a little less than ten minutes. Like the process of steel depo- 
sition the art of metal-spraying gives large promise, so that a commercial 
and extended use of it may be expected in due course of time. 

The steel electro, as against the copper electro, has not only advantages, 
but it has also disadvantages, of which primarily is the danger of rusting, 
which, of course, may be obviated by careful handling. Moisture 
remaining after washing in the hollows between the dots of a half-tone 
will cause rust in a few hours, with consequent depreciation in the printing 
from the block. Steel electros should be lightly but carefully greased 
before delivery to the printer, and the latter also should do this after 
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each printing. A chemical influence of the colors, even in multicolor 
work, upon steel electros, or vice versa, was not noticeable upon thorough 
investigation. 

All in all, the invention, especially the improvement, of the art of 
producing steel electros, is one that may well be welcomed by printerdom, 
and to Messrs. Zierow & Meusch is due the honor of having, in conjunc- 
tion with the inventor, developed the process to the point of availability. 
It remains to be seen if the faults still to be found in steel electros can be 
obviated to the extent that the question of their commercially profitable 
production and use may be satisfactorily answered. 

In recognition of the importance of the process, through the saving of 
copper, the higher military authorities have found it advisable to permit 
the exportation of steel electros to neutral countries, without restrictions 
of any sort. Though the usual electro contained but a minimum quan- 
tity of copper, there was on the whole a large loss of that metal for the 
empire, because of the extensive and constant exportation of electros. 
The exportation of copper was therefore prohibited under severe penalties 
and permitted in but a few special instances. 

The establishments which are now able to use the new process have 
the advantage of being in a position to again take up the interrupted 
business relations between themselves and their customers. A disad- 
vantage for them is the more costly and more troublesome work of pro- 
ducing the steel electros, which really justifies a higher price. The 
printer has, however, the surety that in the steel electro he has a perfect 
substitute for the copper electro, but must be careful to guard against 
deterioration from rust. In times of peace the prevention of rust could 
be secured through the electrotyper’s giving the surface a slight coating 
of copper or nickel, but at present the better way is for the user to himself 
take proper care and keep his steel electros clean and protected against 


moisture. 


MULTIPLICATION 


The art of printing ts the art of multiplication. The idea, the expression of the idea 
in language, the reduction of the language expressing the idea to written or engraved 
characters in word or idea groups, represent the procedure before multiplication of 
the words. As a beautiful or inspiring idea needs beautiful expression in beautiful 
and inspiring language, so the expression of the language in beautiful characters 
should be the logical sequence. Multiplication of the written word through the art of 
printing is in increasing demand. Beauty of typographic expression is forced to 
compromise with the means of rapid reproduction. Shall the time come when there 
shall be no need for compromise, but a means supplied to make printing in its 
multitudinous replications worthy in all ways? 
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THE PRINTER’S FAVORITE PORTRAIT OF HIMSELF. 
Drawn by John T. Nolf, printer. 








INDUSTRIES ILLUSTRATED — THE TERRA COTTA INDUSTRY. 
Pressing the Clay into the Molds. 
No. 10.— From the drawing by Carl Scheffler, Palette & Chisel Club, Chicago. 
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Adequacy. Adequacy comes first—then efficiency. 
The word efficiency has become somewhat shop- 
worn, and its iteration has made it lose much of 
its meaning. To be adequate is to be in a position 
to “ sell yourself,” your efficiency, your service, or 
your goods. Put yourself in the other fellow’s 
place and sell yourself to yourself. Test your ade- 
quacy. Only in action can you test your efficiency. 





Reserveasa Enthusiasm is a fine thing. It is a 
Sales Force. driving force. When it runs on ball- 
bearings it is more effective, is not objectionably 
obvious, and therefore does not distract attention 
from the purpose it should accomplish, namely, 
to convey belief and enthusiasm to other minds. 
Ebullient enthusiasm overflowing in words not 
only spoils sales, but makes a passive prospect a 
resistant prospect. Keep the driving power under 
control. 





A near-Barmecide feast at the head- 
quarters of the Chicago Advertising 
Club on the evening of April 13 was turned into 
a real mental banquet when Henry L. Bullen, 
librarian of the Typographic Museum of the 
American Typefounders Company, addressed one 
of the largest gatherings of the Franklin-Typoth- 
ete of Chicago. The fact that printing is an influ- 
ence and not a commodity, and that the pursuit 
of the art is a profession and not a mechanistic 
occupation or trade, was forcefully presented by 
the speaker. Those favored by hearing this new 
preachment of a forgotten past in the art of print- 
ing may be assured that the inspirational ideas 
presented by Mr. Bullen go deeper into the vital 
needs of the printer even than the great investiga- 
tion of costs, now so popular, first agitated in a 
persistent and sustained manner by William J. 
Hartman, with Fred Wolff as whipper-in. 


A Feast of 
Reason. 





Shall Distribution Be Discarded ? 

No one who has picked pi would pick it again 
if he could help it. Coming down to the office on 
a fine summer day to fill the cases for the night’s 
work was always a grief, and a grief accentuated 
when the fishing was good. As the price of a 


man’s time has advanced and the idea of a printer 
making his own type has grown since the machines 
came in, the balance between the value of time 
and material is tipping. The Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company is elaborating its resources to 
discard distribution—this to comprehend all 
kinds of type distribution. The greatest success 
so far has been shown in the newspaper offices, 
but so well informed an authority as Daniel Baker 
is quoted as having made the speculation that if 
certain time-honored methods were discarded, dis- 
tribution even of foundry type would possibly 
prove to be a waste rather than a saving. In this 
proposition, of course, it is quite easy to take the 
narrowest view of the statement and condemn 
even a hint of such a thing as absurd. Mr. Baker 
has a very keen sense for the insidious leakages of 
time that attend the progress of work through the 
printing-office, even to the delays on the press due 
to extra make-ready for partly worn letters, etc., 
figuring also on the deénergizing of workers taken 
from productive work to do non-productive work, 
and reckons these factors against distribution. 

In defense of distribution, authorities of abil- 
ity point out the follies of waste in casting quan- 
tities of letters that would not be used in months 
— such as apostrophes, etc. So far as we can 
judge from the arguments presented against non- 
distribution, there are none quite satisfactory for 
use in rebuttal. The stupidity of operatives or 
the citation of bad management do not enter into 
the analysis. Respect for material must be set 
against respect for time. The carpenter who pulls 
the nails out of old boards in order to lower his 
hardware bill may have more time on his hands 
than he knows what to do with, but as a general 
truth he would do a better job and have a better 
time if he used his time constructively. 

It is not given to all men to work up time effec- 
tively; nor is it possible for every office to work 
up time-saving as an offset to material. The prob- 
lem is not so great that printers should neglect 
to study its possibilities from every angle, for what 
is best for the printer will be best for those who 
cater to him. Incidentally we shall be glad to have 
the views of our readers. 
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Overhauling the Human Machine. 


Periodic physical examination is one of the sub- 
jects about which there is so much agreement in 
theory and so little evidence of practice that it is 
rather difficult to write about, for there is little 
or nothing new to say, although one is conscious 
that the principle is not being acted upon. What 
is needed is something to make people feel the dan- 
ger of their present position — to frighten them, 
in fact. People are controlled much more by their 
fears and their feelings than by their opinions. In 
this connection, Dr. Hermann M. Biggs, of the New 
York State Health Department, announced at the 
beginning of the year that he was about to embark 
upon a campaign of commendable frightfulness. 
His general plan consisted of exhibits, literature, 
lectures, motion pictures, conferences, and so on, 
to be held all over New York State, the whole point 
in the Doctor’s mind being to focus attention on 
the necessity of a periodical overhauling of the 
whole bodily machinery. A few of the facts which 
he wishes to hammer home may be repeated here. 
The man of forty nowadays stands much less 
chance of living to old age than his father did, 
whereas infant life, being more in the doctors’ 
hands, has been very much safeguarded. The Life 
Extension Institute of New York made a careful 
study of some twelve hundred middle-aged men in 
various walks of life who believed themselves to 
be well and hearty. Thirty-six per cent were found 
to be suffering from urinary disease, twenty per 
cent had their blood pressure out of order, thirteen 
per cent showed distinct hardening of the arteries, 
and five per cent had organic heart disease. That 
accounts for seventy-four per cent, yet not one of 
them had the faintest idea there was anything the 
matter with him! The great majority were on 
the way to sure breakdown from causes which 
could be prevented if detected in time. Of course 
it is a well-recognized principle that to be always 
thinking of one’s ailments is destructive of health, 
but there can be no harm on that score from allow- 
ing a medical practitioner to think about them for 
us. It is amazing that such a simple proposition 
has not been put into universal practice long ago. 

Any prudent man will make an arrangement 
to have himself and those dependent upon him 
medically overhauled at definite periods, but this 
is much more than any individual matter. Insur- 
ance concerns have noticed that the expectation 
of life has decreased to their detriment, and it 
would be a paying proposition to them, and to all 
fraternal orders, labor organizations, and other 
bodies which have any financial interest in the 
health of their members, either to insist upon 
periodic physical examination, to grant rebates to 
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those who submit themselves thereto, or at least 
to provide for such examinations free of charge. 
Employers of labor, especially employers of skilled 
labor such as printing, of which the supply is nec- 
essarily to a certain extent limited, would surely 
be willing in their own interests to support this 
movement. The proposition is so simple, the par- 
ties benefited including everybody concerned, and 
the opposition conspicuous by its absence, that it 
should only require a little prodding, and perhaps 
a little discussion as to the incidence of the expense, 
to get it put into practice. In Great Britain, since 
the passing of the Insurance Act, every wage- 
worker has any amount of medical advice on tap 
in return for the trouble of walking into his doc- 
tor’s consulting-room. The cost of this is borne 
half by himself, whether he avails himself of the 
privilege or not, and half by his employer. How 
long will America lag behind? This is indisputa- 
bly a most necessary form of preparedness, and 
surely not even a pacifist would object to it. 





Industrial Efficiency and Industrial Peace. 


There are plenty of signs that responsible 
employers are tired of the never-ending war be- 
tween capitalist and laborer. Mr. Rockefeller’s 
Colorado Industrial Plan, the report of the Fed- 
eral Labor Commission, the increasing strength 
of labor organizations, combined with their an- 
tagonism to avowedly irreconcilables such as the 
Industrial Workers of the World, all point in the 
direction of a sane understanding between those 
elements on both sides which are capable of seeing 
that there is more than one side. We are not blind 
to the disappointment which has in many cases 
followed upon the various attempts at industrial 
arbitration, especially when compulsory, and we 
admit that in some quarters in the labor movement 
men who formerly supported arbitration now 
strongly denounce it. But we have either to admit 
the case of the irreconcilables, and say that the 
problem is insoluble, or we have to try to reduce 
the basis of agreement to practical politics. The 
former position opens up a vista of endless indus- 
trial anarchy, and a spread of that spirit can only 
be checked by the growth of the unionism which 
seeks improved conditions by a process of reason- 
ing rather than by warfare. To the extent of sup- 
porting the latter type of unionism we may be 
called pro-trade unionist. 

The success or failure of all attempts to pro- 
mote better relations exists much more in a right 
atmosphere and in right ideals than in any par- 
ticular form of organization. We believe it to be 
part of our mission, therefore, to cultivate larger 
ideals on the part of employers and employees 
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alike. The most important thing of all is that 
both sides shall recognize that so long as the pres- 
ent state of society lasts they have a very material 
interest in common. Labor men do not always 
see that it is to their advantage that the trade in 
which they are employed shall make large profits, 
provided, of course, that labor gets a proportionate 
remuneration. Yet there is no clearer fact in eco- 
nomics than this. Large profits mean that more 
capital will be attracted to the trade, that labor 
will be more in demand, and that it will conse- 
quently command both higher wages and better 
treatment. We have been preaching for many 
years that the printer who cuts rates does the 
whole trade an injury, and consequently damages 
himself also in the long run, even though he may 
for the moment get a job or two which might have 
gone elsewhere. Trade-union discipline extends so 
far as to discourage patronizing non-union print- 
ers, but there is nothing more common than for 
labor men and labor organizations to seek the 
cheapest union printer who is to be found any- 
where. They do not care whether he makes a 
profit, a good profit, or a loss. They do not study 
that in pulling down prices they are lessening the 
total remuneration which society pays to the whole 
printing trade; and while it is sound philosophy 
to look after getting their share of the net product 
of the trade, it is surely not common sense to 
encourage a line of action which lessens the total 
amount which has to be divided between capitalist 
and worker. We are of the opinion that a little 
judicious propaganda in labor circles would prob- 
ably have a very beneficial effect. Let us apply 
our cost-keeping to the solution of this problem. 
Let us make known to all concerned what the cost 
of production is, add unto it a reasonable percent- 
age as wages of capital, and confidently appeal to 
labor to support us in charging proportionate 
prices and in compelling recalcitrant printers to 
refrain from undercutting, whether they employ 
union labor or not. 

The great stumbling-block to these suggestions 
is the determination of what is a reasonable rate 
of profit. Professor Hoxie, in his book on “ Scien- 
tific Management and Labor,” clearly shows that 
this is the rock upon which the theories of Taylor, 
Gantt, and others, have most grievously split. 
Hitherto they have failed to arrive at any mathe- 
matical criterion as to the rate of profit, and while 
we may in time scientifically adjust every other 
department to the satisfaction of capitalist and 
worker alike, if we fail in regard to this most 
important item there is certain to be a perpetual 
tug of war. The difficulty, however, should not be 
insoluble. If we take into account the average 
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rate of profit over the whole industrial field it will 
be conceded that the rate in any given industry 
ought to hover a little over or a little under that 
rate. Whenever it dives below the line of average, 
labor must understand that capital is likely to be 
withdrawn from the trade, and unemployment to 
result; and whilst it might not be quite advisable 
in the interests of the efficiency of labor always 
to reduce wages immediately, it should be perfectly 
plain that it is to the interest of labor to help up 
the rate of profit. We thus provide a motive for 
the workers in the shop to get together and study 
the interests of the whole concern as whole-heart- 
edly and with as much singleness of purpose as do 
the managers or the salesmen. If, on the other 
hand, the rate of profit hovers above the line of 
average and it appears the enhanced rate is likely 
to be permanent, there can be no reasonable objec- 
tion to an increase in union rates. 

We make these suggestions with a view to set- 
ting the minds of our readers working upon a line 
which we believe will make at once for industrial 
efficiency, industrial peace, and good times for 
employer and employed alike. They may not be 
ripe for immediate adoption, but they are certainly 
ripe for discussion, and we are convinced that such 
discussion would soon result in concrete practical 
proposals. 























His Excellency Chedomille Mijatovich, 
an interview with whom appears on page 182 of this issue. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 


Anony- 


mous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


ANENT ‘‘ THE PLIGHT OF THE APPRENTICE.”’ 
To the Editor: ELKHART, IND., April 10, 1916. 

In a recent issue of THE INLAND PRINTER [March, 1916], 
I noticed the complaint of an apprentice that he was not 
being pushed ahead fast enough, and blaming the union 
for his troubles. 

In dealing with the large number of apprentices, whose 
claims to recognition are being affirmed by the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union in the new mass of legislation 
that is just being put into effect, various difficulties were 
encountered, among the greatest being that of drawing up 
laws that would be just to every individual apprentice. 

Taking the country by and large, it is found that a 
large percentage of boys do not serve more than two and 
a half years, most of these being dropped during the first 
year and a half, either for not showing an aptitude for 
the trade or the proper ambition to learn, or else for gen- 
eral all-around worthlessness or lack of education. Of 
course, a number of boys are constantly drifting in and 
out of the shops with the idea of merely earning a little 
vacation money, and without any intention of learning the 
trade. 

No local union or even the International could stand 
the financial strain of advancing the cost of the I. T. U. 
Course of Supplementary Trade Education to all the 
apprentices, because of the large number who would only 
pursue the course for a month or two, and then either tire 
of the trade and seek another or else get discharged. 

Undoubtedly, later on supplementary laws will be passed 
that will give greater elasticity to the apprentice legisla- 
tion now on the books. Possibly unnecessary hardship is 
imposed upon some exceptionally gifted individuals, but 
in my experience in shops of all sizes, from Cape Cod to 
the Golden Gate, I have never seen a case where a couple 
of years spent in the kind of work to which the young man 
objects is anything but an advantage to him. There may 
not be anything “ artistic about cutting slugs or pulling 
proofs,” but if the young man gets into the frame of mind 
where he feels that the little things, or first beginnings, or 
foundations, are of no profit, he is more than likely to be 
found later on in life slurring the little details that are 
essential to the better class of printing. The misplacing 
of a two-point lead, or the addition or withholding of a 
one-point lead, even, or the way a job is tied up, marks the 
difference between the artist with a mind trained to infi- 
nite care, and a careless, slipshod workman, who is dis- 
contented because another is in a preferred situation. 

My advice to the young man in question is the same I 
have given many apprentices in various cities: Secure 
work in the office of a country weekly — a good, live county- 
seat weekly. You will have to work a greater number of 
hours and work harder, and perhaps some of the work will 


be distasteful, as you would have to wash presses and roll- 
ers, and learn presswork, build fires, probably, and run 
errands; but if you really want to be a printer, that is 
your one best chance. Then come back to the city and 
serve your last six months or a year, and get your card. 

But, for the sake of your own future, get out of the 
frame of mind where you feel that any part of the print- 
ing business is “ not worth while.” 

The writer started to work at the trade at the age of 
thirteen, and had to “ pick up” what little he could learn 
by his own efforts until he was twenty-two. After that he 
went to school nights, and later toured, working his way 
from coast to coast, learning “ how they do it” in village, 
town and city in all sections of the country. Had I started 
under the present apprentice laws, my years of small earn- 
ings would have been much fewer. 

I hope these few remarks will help the apprentice 
in question to see that he is not so badly situated as he 
might be. 

It might even be an advantage to the average appren- 
tice were the union to require apprentices to work their 
way “around the border ” of the United States, as one of 
the other trades does, before granting a full membership. 
By this I do not mean “ bumming.” The writer has crossed 
the continent several times “on the cushions,” stopping 
off in town after town and working awhile, then moving on. 
A trip of this kind gives a man a better all-around knowl- 
edge of the trade; and if such a requirement were made, 
probably the unfortunate old members who find it increas- 
ingly hard to get work as the hours get fewer and the 
pay larger, would not have just cause to complain of the 
lack of sympathy that some of them have told me they 
often meet in shops in the East. A man who has “ toured,” 
having to stand up on the floor and rely on his ability in 
order to get by, or walk out day after day with other dis- 
appointed subs., to foregather in the “ hand-out,” is pretty 
apt to develop the milk of human kindness, and not turn 
down the card of the transient, aged or unfortunate tourist. 

But I wander from the subject, so “ buena notches, com- 
padre.” H. C. FORWARD. 





THE COVER OF ‘‘ THE INLAND PRINTER’’ FOR 
APRIL. 


To the Editor: DAYTON, VA., March 6, 1916. 

March copy of THE INLAND PRINTER to hand. It has 
been examined from cover to cover, after which a more 
critical examination was begun, and has so far been con- 
cluded. 

Speaking of the cover [by Gordon Ertz], I would sug- 
gest that the rider of the bold, bad polar bear be covered 
with a fig-leaf apron; that the tall, stately poplars be cov- 
ered with orange blossoms; that a covering of whipped 












eream be placed over a dish of strawberries, and that said 





dish of strawberries cover the delicate fingers of the fair 
rider. Afterthought — perhaps the picture is symbolic of 
Spring. 
Dramatis persone: 

Spring.— The Lady. 

The Bear.— March. 

Winter.— The Iceberg. 

Wood (for washing of Easter dress).— The Trees. 

W. H. RUEBUSH. 





THE OTHER SIDE. 


To the Editor: GREAT FALLS, Mont., March 7, 1916. 

Having noticed some small reproductions of paintings 
by Gordon Ertz, I am very anxious to get hold of some of 
them in colors if possible. If they can be had, will you 
please advise me? And, could you give me an idea what 
the originals are worth? I should like to have a copy of all 
of his works which can be had in colors. 

Have never before seen any of these pictures — in fact, 
out in these “ diggins ” one sees very little of art in any 
form but nature’s own—but those little cuts in THE INLAND 
PRINTER strike me as the most ideal works of the kind I 
have ever seen, and the originals in color must be mag- 
nificent. 

If you can give me any information on this subject, it 
will greatly oblige me. CHARLES KELLY. 

Note.— The above letter was referred to Mr. Ertz, who 
has given it his personal attention.— EDITOR. 





Compiled for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


ANOTHER advance was made March 1 in the price of 
electrotypes, when the addition of twenty per cent to 
invoices was changed to forty per cent. Further advances 
on single electrotypes of minimum size are intimated. 

Since March 1, according to the regulations of the 
Royal Commission on Paper, no paper or papermaking 
materials may be imported into England by any person 
or corporation other than those licensed by the Commission. 
The quantities that may be imported are also restricted. 
The Commission has power to deal with the question of an 
unreasonable price being demanded for paper, etc. 

To SAFEGUARD the union printers’ interests, and because 
many employing printers took advantage of the war con- 
ditions to introduce cheaper work-people into their offices, 
the Executive Council of the Scottish Typographical Asso- 
ciation passed the following resolution: “ That wherever 
women are called in to replace men in the printing trade 
of Scotland, they shall be paid the same minimum standard 
rate as was paid to men in that particular branch of the 
trade in the town in which they are now employed.” 

THE Scottish Alliance of Masters in the Printing and 
Kindred Trades has issued the following circular: “ Owing 
to the greatly increased and constantly advancing cost of 
paper and other materials, the substantial rise in the cost 
of labor resulting from the serious shortage of workers, 
and the general increase in overhead expenses, it has been 
found necessary to advance the prices of printing, litho- 
graphing, bookbinding, paper-ruling, stereotyping, electro- 
typing, envelopemaking and other kindred processes.” 

THE War Office has issued a new letter regarding the 
exemption of members of editorial staffs from military 
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duty: “The Board of Trade and the recruiting authori- 
ties are agreed in taking a very strict view of all claims 
sent in for the editorial staffs of newspapers. Art editors, 
photographic staff and darkroom operators can not be con- 
sidered as editorial at all. Society editors, fiction editors, 
sports editors and caption editors must also be rejected, 
as no case can be made out for them in the national interest. 
The general principle to be followed is that the men to 
be exempted are serving some vital purpose during the 
war.” One of the majors, in carrying out the spirit of 
this order, even objects to sub-editors and leader writers 
being exempted from war service. 


GERMANY. 

AN association of wholesale dealers in old paper has 
been formed, with headquarters in Berlin. 

OF the German Typographical Union’s membership of 
71,000, up to October, 1915, over 40,000 have been taken 
into the army. 

FREE tuition in photography, chemigraphy and heliog- 
raphy is now given to war invalids by an association in 
Munich. It is thought that many cripples can find employ- 
ment in these arts. 

THE well-known printing-ink house of Kast & Ehinger, 
at Stuttgart, recently attained its fiftieth year. It cele- 
brated the occasion with a finely printed jubilee pamphlet 
descriptive of its career. 

THE Vogtlindische Maschinenfabrik has patented a 
device which makes it unnecessary to stop a rotary press 
when a roll of paper is about exhausted and a new roll 
placed in position to follow it. 

JULIUS MUNCKELT, a printer at Leipsic, recently de- 
ceased, in his will apportioned 10,000 marks as a fund, 
from whose earnings at 4% per cent were to be given 
yearly 50 marks in prizes to students at the trade-school 
and the balance to be used in assisting needy printers, their 
widows and children. 

THE manufacturers have raised prices on the following 
articles used by artists and in drawing classes: Water 
and tempera colors, color boxes, crayons, pastels, carbons, 
pencils and other drawing appurtenances, 25 per cent; oil 
colors and fixatives, 334% per cent; oils, varnishes and 
other paint ingredients, 50 per cent; india ink and other 
artists’ inks, 10 per cent. The wholesale prices of slates 
have also been advanced 10 per cent. 

A WINE-DEALER at Wiesbaden some time ago had a local 
lithographer design and print 20,000 labels for Rhine and 
Moselle wines. Later on the lithographer solicited another 
order for these labels, but was informed by the dealer that 
he had found a house in Barmen which furnished him sup- 
plies at a cheaper price. Whereupon the lithographer 
promptly brought suit, under the copyright laws, and the 
court decreed that all the labels from the second printer 
still on hand were to be destroyed and an injunction be 
issued against any copying of the original design. 

A BOOKBINDER, writing to the Allgemeiner Anzeiger fiir 
Buchbindereien at Strassburg, complains of the great varia- 
tion in the sizes of books, especially those of the authorities. 
“ Everywhere we find a capricious fixing of formats, devoid 
of any reasonable basis, which, from a technical point of 
view, may be considered positively immoral.” This great 
variety of formats causes for the bookbinder an irrational 
system of working methods and therefore an increase of 
labor. He recommends a systematic simplification of the 
formats, and praises some efforts in this line —a certain 
series of classic publications. ‘“ The fact is, that in the 
sameness of the format of these books there is to be found 
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a noble distinction which agrees with the literary quality 
of their contents. And that the experiment has 
proved a success is shown by the popularity of these edi- 


tions.” 
FRANCE. 


THE paper scarcity has become so great in France that 
the Parisian dailies, Journal, Matin, Petit Journal, Petit 
Parisien, have mutually concluded to issue but four pages 
each on five days of the week, and six pages on the other 
days. 

EARLY in October last died Francois Fertiault, known 
as the dean of the men of letters in France. He was born 
in Burgundy, June 25, 1814, and was therefore over one 
hundred and one years old. In early life he was a printer; 
later on he became a bank employee. For seventy-five 
years he lived in the same apartment, at 21 rue Clauzel, 
Paris. To the last he retained all his mental energies. 


SWITZERLAND. 


TO DISCOURAGE foreign-made ready-prints, the Federal 
Council has put a special tax on Sunday and other supple- 
ments to Swiss newspapers and magazines, unless such 
enter the country through the post-office. 

A CONFERENCE recently took place in Berne between 
committees from the German and French typographical 
unions of Switzerland, with a view of consolidating the 
two. Further conferences are to be held. The organ of 
the romance section is the Gutenberg, which was started 
forty-three years ago. 

THE strained relations existing for some time between 
the employers and employees in the lithographic branches, 
threatening on the one hand a general strike, and on the 
other a general lock-out, have now been mended, through 
an agreement arrived at by the masters’ and men’s unions. 
The employers have conceded a shortening of the work- 
week one-half hour, an increase of wage, an additional 
holiday in the year, the allowance already in the second 
year of service of a vacation with pay, and agreed to the 
union’s regulations regarding apprentices, etc., while the 
employees also gave some concessions, especially in respect 
to the number of apprentices permitted. The new agree- 
ment is to be in force until April 30, 1920. 


HUNGARY. 


A PRINTER at Budapest brought suit against a press- 
man, accusing him of “Americanizing,” of unwillingness 
to work and of bad behavior; the pressman brought coun- 
tersuit for a half-day’s pay. The decision of the court 
was against the pressman. What is meant by “American- 
izing” is not clearly established in the report and hence 
remains a question. 

IN view of the paper scarcity, a recent governmental 
edict limits the number of pages the journals may issue. 
Thus, 6-heller (1%4-cent) papers may have not over forty- 
nine pages in each week, and 12-heller (2%-cent) papers 
not over ninety-six pages per week. For other papers the 
issues for the second week in February are to serve as the 
measure. The quantity of advertising must not be over 
fifty-five per cent of the quantity printed in the March 


issues. 
SWEDEN. 


THE prices of paper have again advanced to the extent 
of twenty per cent in Sweden, and now range about fifty 
per cent above the pre-war prices. 

Dr. Harry Fett, the state archivist of Norway, has 
been working for years on a history of the “ Paintings of 
the Ancient Northmen,” which was to have been issued 
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by the Grieg publishing house at Bergen, Sweden. It was 
printed and about ready, when a fire destroyed the printing- 
office of the publishers and with it the edition of Fett’s 
work, excepting one copy, which had been bound for him 
in advance. This sole copy therefore represents an expen- 
diture of 6,000 crowns ($1,600) and the author’s extensive 
and painstaking labors. 
AUSTRIA. 

In Dalmatia paper is as dear as flour. A printer at 
Zara had occasion to print some posters, but lacked the 
stock for it, and proceeded to steal it from another print- 
ery, with the connivance of an employee of the latter. 
However, they were caught in the act and arrested. 

How ONE sometimes gets war news is shown by the 
Vienna Allgemeine Zeitung of February 9, which reports 
that the International Telegraphic Agency at Pest reports 
that a report from Bucharest says that the Adverul there 
publishes a report from Paris that it is reported from Rus- 
sian military headquarters that it is believed that, after the 
end of the campaign in Serbia, the central powers would 
begin an offensive in Galicia and Bukovina. 


INDIA. 


THERE are in India about two hundred and fifty dia- 
lects and fifty different methods of writing, of which each 
has over five hundred graphic signs. With such a mass 
of discordancies in script it is no wonder that ninety per 
cent of the natives can not read or write. The Govern- 
ment, has, however, now appointed a commission to con- 
sider the matter of a single, systematic alphabet, to be 
used in teaching languages throughout the country. The 
plan is to use the Latin alphabet, with suitable additions. 
For no dialect will more than fifty-three letters be required, 
about one-tenth of the number heretofore used. Perhaps, 
after the Indians have shown us how, we ourselves may 
apply a phonetic alphabet to the English and other Euro- 
pean languages. 

TURKEY. 

THE last (1914) issue of Turkish postage-stamps being 
exhausted, and a second edition not procurable because the 
first had been printed in England, the Government is now 
using up various older issues, validating them by surprint- 
ing, using for the design a crescent underneath a star, and 
within the crescent the figures 1331, which are the Turkish 
equivalent of the year A. D. 1915. About seventy-five 
varieties of old stamps will be thus used up, and prove inter- 
esting to philatelists. A new issue is now being prepared, 
which will be printed in Vienna. 


HOLLAND. 

In November, 1915, 11,673 workers in the printing 
trades were insured against unemployment, but only 3.6 
per cent were out of work, as compared with 6.6 per cent 
in October. 

GREECE. 

THE State has assumed the monopoly of the importation 
and sale of playing-cards in the new Greek territories — 
Macedonia, Epirus, the Avgean Islands, Crete and Samos. 


NORWAY. 


AT the end of 1915 the percentage of unemployment 
among printers was 2.5 per cent, as against 1.9 per cent in 
November and 3.6 per cent at the end of 1914. 


DENMARK. 
THE exportation from this country of pasteboard for 


roofing and for floor covering, and raw pasteboard for the 
manufacture thereof, is now prohibited. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this department. 


Our technical 


research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


Brewster’s Two-Color Separation Camera. 

Percy D. Brewster, a mechanical engineer, has per- 
fected a camera with a novel idea for making two-color 
separation negatives that may play an important part in 
two-color printing. In all previous cameras of this type, 
where two negatives were made during a single exposure, 
it was customary to place a sheet of polished plate glass 
in the camera at an angle of 45 degrees with the axis of 
the lens. This plate glass reflected some of the light to 
one plate and permitted the rest of the light to go through 
and reach the second plate. Mr. Brewster substitutes for 
the clear plate-glass mirror a regular silvered mirror 
through which about 100 holes are bored at intervals and 
which permits some cones of light to go through while the 
mirror reflects the other cones. Mr. Brewster has opened 
a studio for portrait photography in New York and is show- 
ing excellent results. 


Photogravure and Rotary Photogravure. 

The New York Photoengravers’ Union, No. 1, has pub- 
lished a pamphlet on “ Photogravure and Rotary Photo- 
gravure,” under the direction of Edward J. Volz and 
Amos J. Spalding, that is a highly creditable accomplish- 
ment. In its thirty-two pages it gives to workmen all the 
information needed to begin work at photogravure. Quite 
necessary is this technical information at this time, as the 
photoengraving processes are meeting with considerable 
competition from the photogravure and offset methods. The 
official journal of the International Union of Photoengrav- 
ers, The American Photo-Engraver, is also giving much 
attention to educating its members in short cuts through 
operations and in time-saving and money-saving methods, 
making for more efficiency in workmen, all of which is 
highly commendable. During the past twenty years this 
department of THE INLAND PRINTER has been the school- 
master in processwork and it is glad to have these assis- 
tants. 


An American-Made Collodion Emulsion. 


It is announced that Gustav R. Mayer, of 336 Leroy 
avenue, Buffalo, New York, has succeeded in perfecting a 
collodion emulsion for direct half-tone color reproduction 
that is equal to any emulsion that has gone before. This 
information does not come from the modest Mr. Mayer, 
but from those who have tried his emulsion, and it is of 
great interest to all of us interested in three and four color 
platemaking. As in the matter of dyes, the war taught 
us that we were dependent upon Europe for emulsion and 
many were the inquiries that reached this department as 
to where a substitute could be had. Mr. Mayer began 
experimenting sixteen months ago and is now said to have 
solved the problem with an emulsion equal to anything that 


has been imported. He supplies it in liquid or powder form. 
He is having some trouble in securing dyes for sensitizing 
his emulsion to certain colors, but it is to be hoped that he 
will be able to overcome even the dye shortage. 


Where Zinc Is Scarce. 


If the man who makes two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before is a public benefactor, then recognition 
should be given the engraver who makes such a precious 
metal as zine do double duty. The incident is told, in The 
Process Photogram, of how a Manchester, England, print- 
ing-house had some zinc line plates supplied for use in 
an illustrated publication it was printing. The pressman 
could not make the line-engravings print. He tried under- 
lay and overlay, only to get “illustrations having the 
appearance of being tossed in the waves of an angry sea.” 
After further overlaying, with even worse results, in sheer 
desperation he took the zinc plates from their mounts to 
see if the fault was with the wood blocking, when to his 
amazement he found other line-engravings etched on the 
back of the zinc plates. What surprises the Englishman 
who tells this is that it did not occur in “ The land 0’ 
cakes ” instead of Manchester. Is it not possible that the 
proprietor or foreman of the place where the work was 
engraved was a Scotchman? 


Enamel on Curved Surfaces. 


“ Silversmith,” Bridgeport, Connecticut: “I have long 
been an admirer of THE INLAND PRINTER, for I began life 
as a ‘comp.’ and I like the smell of the print-shop still, but 
I have drifted into another business. From one of your 
books on engraving I have learned to make an enamel solu- 
tion to cover flat surfaces of silver plate. I trace intricate 
designs with a sharp point on transparent gelatin, and then 
fill in these scratches in the gelatin with printing-ink. By 
pressing this gelatin in contact with the sensitized silver 
plate, exposing to sunlight and then washing in water, I 
get an acid resist which, when heated until brown, stands 
etching very well; but I don’t know how to get the enamel 
evenly on curved surfaces like the sides of goblets, neither 
do I know how to get the gelatin curved to conform to the 
surface of the goblet. Can you help me, or is it outside 
your province? ” 

Answer.— Anything in the engraving line in which pho- 
tography is used is of interest to readers of this depart- 
ment, for there is no telling when such information may 
come in useful to the regular photoengraver. To get 
enamel solution in a thin film on curved surfaces, it is 
suggested that it be sprayed on with an atomizer. A thick 
enamel solution kept quite warm in the atomizer will set 
immediately on a cold metal surface. To curve the gelatin 
is a more difficult question to answer. The way a photo- 
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engraver would do it would be to make a collodion negative 
of the design, strip the negative film, and with a scissors 
so slit the film that it could be pressed in contact with the 
curved surface through the aid of castor oil. In other 
words, the collodion film would be applied much as a potter 
does the design he wants to transfer to the outside of a 
convex surface. 


Combination Line and Half-Tone. 

James T. Baker, New York, sends a fashion catalogue 
in which line-drawing and half-tone are blended in an 
excellent manner. He wants to know if this is the work 
of a new screen or if it is the result of patchwork of line 
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the first print. This print was developed and the whole 
burned in fully and etched. The operation is simpler than 
it would seem from description, and the result is superior 
to the old patched-up-negative method. 


Another Educational Booklet. 
From Frank H. Clark, of the Eclipse Electrotype 
& Engraving Company, Cleveland, Ohio, comes another 
beautifully printed booklet, entitled: “The Preparation 
of Copy for Photoengraving.” This firm has published 


from time to time many of these educational booklets, in 
the belief that “the more their customers know about 
platemaking the more satisfactory their business rela- 








ARAB GIRL. 
By Eda Sterchi, Independent Society of Artists. 


and half-tone negatives as is customary in combination 
line and half-tone. 

Answer.— These fashion engravings with the faces, 
hands and some parts of the costumes in half-tone and the 
rest of the costumes in line, were not made, as is customary, 
by making line and half-tone negatives from the same copy 
and then cutting out the patches of half-tone and inserting 
them in the line negatives. The work was done in the fol- 
lowing manner: First, registry marks were made on the 
copy, then a piece of plate glass was obtained, exactly the 
same thickness as the half-tone screen. A half-tone nega- 
tive was made of the copy, and in exactly the same focus 
a line negative was made of the same copy, with the plate 
glass inserted in place of the half-tone screen. This was 
done to obtain negatives of exactly the same size. The 
drawings were made so that there would be no need for 
stripping and reversing. When both negatives were dried, 
the faces and portions of the drawing in “wash” were 
stopped out in the line negative. In a similar manner the 
line-drawing in the copy was stopped out in the half-tone 
negative. A print on the copper was made from one of 
the negatives, developed and partially burned in, after 
which the copper was recoated with enamel and a print 
from the second negative was made in exact register with 


tions.” The titles of the other publications are: The Eye 
and the Camera, a chart; The Two-Color Book; Various 
Screens and Their Uses; Standard Trade Terms; Rela- 
tive Adaptability of Printing-Plates; End of the Black- 
Lead Brusher, and The Eclipse, a monthly almanac. On 
the back page of the present booklet is this valuable advice: 
“The man who trims the cost of his printing-plates may 
think he is saving money, but he is taking unwarranted 
chances on poor printing and early breakdowns. The very 


best (plates) cost so little more than the poor that the dif- 


ference is only the underwriting premium for certainty. 
Railroads would not think of using cast-iron rails.” 


More About Offset Platemaking. 

“ Lithographer,” Montreal, writes: “It is only within 
the past year that I have discovered that THE INLAND 
PRINTER gives more information about photowork for the 
offset press than I can get in any other book. Please tell 
us how the photoengraver can do the work, for only the 
big houses can put in a photo-plant, and even then it takes 
much money and knowledge to run such a plant.” 

Answer.— If “ Lithographer ” had been an older reader 
of this department he would have found the information he 
is now seeking. The way the photoengraver helps the off- 
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set printer is by making an albumen print on the grained 
zine. Ink it up with stiff transfer-ink, develop the image 
as they do for etching, and then turn it over to the offset 
printer. At first photoengravers made regular half-tones 
on copper for the offset man. The difficulty of getting sat- 
isfactory transfers from ordinary relief-plate half-tones 
was too great, so another plan has been successfully 
adopted, which is this: Instead of using copper of sixteen- 
gage, or sixty-five one-thousandths of an inch thick, they 
use copper of about twenty-five-gage, or twenty one-thou- 
sandths of an inch, or even thinner. On this copper they 
make enamel prints as usual from a negative with high- 
light dots as fine as possible, thus requiring but a slight 
etching. If it is a vignetted half-tone, all dead metal is 
jeft around the vignette as a bearer —in fact, all dead 
metal is left in any case. When the half-tone is etched 
it is inked up with proper transfer-ink and masked with 
tin-foil or onion-skin paper so that no ink but that on the 
half-tone will transfer. This thin copper sheet is run 
through a lithographic transfer press in contact with the 
grained zine plate, and the half-tone is thus transferred 
to the zine ready for the offset pressman. 


Should Newspaper Half-Tones Be Higher Than Type? 

“‘ Stereotyper,” Boston, asks: ‘“ Should half-tones for 
newspapers be blocked higher than type? This is to settle 
a dispute between the composing-room and pressroom, in 
which I am the referee. Remembering that you led in the 
introduction of half-tones on newspapers, the question is 
referred to you as an authority.” 

Answer.— When the writer put the first half-tones into 
the stereotyping web presses, he inserted the half-tones 
into the stereotype plates. That is, he had the stereotype 
metal cast around the zinc half-tone so that the latter was 
imbedded in it. At first the half-tones were a trifle higher 
than type, but the best results were secured by so emboss- 
ing the plate that the high lights were a trifle lower than 
type and the shadows were higher than type. This is now 
done by the best newspapers in the following manner: 
All newspaper half-tones are mounted on solid metal. These 
solid metal bases are not used as they come out of the 
casting box, but are carefully planed on both sides so as 
to bring the zinc half-tone plate to exactly type-high. A 
proof of the half-tone is taken on a thick manila paper 
and an underlay cut from it. The highest lights are cut 
out entirely and the middle tones shaved away down, while 
the shadows are left. The zinc half-tone is heated and laid 
on the underlay on the bed of a strong Washington press. 
Sufficient blotter is placed on top of it so that when pres- 
sure is brought to bear the zine will be embossed. The 
underlay is secured in its proper place under the half-tone 
plate, and the latter mounted upon the solid metal base 
and placed in the form ready for molding. In this way 
the high lights of the half-tone are lower than type and 
the shadows higher than type. So the disputants on the 
Boston paper can take consolation from the fact that they 
are both right and both wrong. 


Preventing Injury to Copy When Photographing. 

“ Photoengraver,” New York, writes: “I am an old 
printer and a long-time reader of your publication, but I 
have recently purchased an interest in a photoengraving 
plant and am studying the business mighty hard in the 
shop by watching the workmen. One thing I notice which 
it seems to me can be improved upon is the way of fixing 
drawings to the camera board before photographing. Our 
man uses carpet tacks, which punch unseemly holes in the 
drawing, and the board looks as if it had been a target for 
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bird-shot for years. I suggested using pins instead of 
tacks, but our photographer says pins won’t do, and that 
they always use tacks. I thought I would ask you about it, 
though you may think it fool question No. 1 from me.” 

Answer.— It is not a foolish question, but an important 
one. Some old-fashioned photographers still stick to the 
hammer and carpet tacks to disfigure the copy as far as 
they can when there is no excuse for it. There are several 
copy-boards on the market that have either holes or grooves 
in which adjustable spring clamps hold the copy without 
injury. A good example of such a board is called the 
Perkins copy-board, made in Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Large pins can be used for sticking up copy, and for that 
purpose the British Journal of Photography some seven 
years ago made this valuable suggestion: “ An excellent 
covering for the surfacing of the copying easel is the soft 
linoleum or ‘ cork lino’ sold extensively for floor coverings. 
It should be glued down all over the board, so that it may 
lie quite smoothly, and then we have the luxury of a cork- 
faced easel into which the feeblest pin can be driven with 
ease, while the hole vanishes when the pin is withdrawn.” 
Here is the way to use pins on copy-boards. Cork linoleum 
is easily had in the market to-day, and it makes a perfect 
copy-board surface. 


Brief Replies to a Few Queries. 


“ Manufacturer,” Lenox, Massachusetts, is advised that 
white lace curtains will reproduce better with a black 
background, and direct from the material, as linework on 
zinc, than by copper half-tones. 

W. E. C., New York, who is experimenting in the mak- 
ing of rotary photogravure and gets uneven etching, will 
find that washing off the chlorid of iron etching solution 
with water instead of wood alcohol is the cause of the 
uneven etching. 

“ Etcher,” Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: Some of the 
most successful line etchers dust the ink image on the zine 
plate with fine white resin powder before they dust with 
dragon’s-blood powder. 

“ Reader,” Baltimore, will find that a mixture of an old 
chlorid of iron etching bath with some new iron will etch 
smoother than an entirely new bath. For the same reason 
the iron in an etching-machine will work best when it has 
been in use for some time. 

A. de B., Havana, Cuba, who complains about zinc reach- 
ing the price almost of a precious metal, is misinformed 
about a newer and cheaper metal being in use in the United 
States to take the place of zine. 

Frank S. Henry, Philadelphia: The half-tone effects in 
lines that you find used on the offset press are made by 
using an ordinary cross-line screen with a slit instead of a 
round diaphragm. 

P. J. D., New York, will find in July, 1915, page 490, of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, a paragraph telling how unusual 
grains are produced with ordinary half-tone screens. 





LITERALLY SPEAKING. 


Uncle Mose aspired to the elective office of justice of the 
peace in the “black bottom ” part of town. One bar there 
was to his preferment: he could neither read nor write. 
His master advised him to go to the commissioner of elec- 
tions and ask whether he was eligible. Mose went and 
returned. 

“ What did he tell you, Mose? ” inquired the master. 

“Tt’s all right, sah,” answered Mose; “ dat gen’lemun 
suttinly was kind, yas, sah. He tole me Ah was illegible fo’ 
dat office.”— New York Evening Post. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
MASTER MINDS OF TYPE AND PRESS.* 
NO. V.— THE FIRST SEXTUPLE PRESS. 


BY JOHN S. RITENOUR. 


HE year 1893 saw the first of the sextuple 

presses, built by Scott for the Chicago 
Tribune, this machine being arranged in 
decks similar to the other presses, but four 
pages wide, with two folders side by side. 
Many additional machines were built of all 
sorts of combinations, two, three, four and 
even five decks high, and two, three and 
four pages in width. The above described presses are all 
arranged with the columns around the cylinders. Similar 
machines, that is, of the deck construction, were built by 
Mr. Scott, but with the columns along the cylinders, for 
the Chicago Inter Ocean, commencing in 1892. At the 
World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893 the third of these presses 
for the Inter Ocean was on exhibition. 

Since then the Scott company has made a large number 
of improvements in presses, all of which contributed to 
the advancement of the art. The three-to-one collecting 
cylinder, patented in 1896; the vertical shaft drive, and 
the multiple drive, whereby a large press can be driven 
in smaller sections, patented in 1906. The rotary folder, 
patented in 1896; and various other improvements pat- 
ented at different intervals since then, have enabled the 
present-day folders to reach their perfection and high 
speed. Without the rotary blade, invented by Mr. Scott, no 
folder could possibly attain as high a running speed as that 
of the Scott Speed-King press, which runs at the speed of 
400 revolutions per minute. 

Mr. Scott originated in 1904 what is known in the trade 
as the Scott multi-unit press; that is, he applied for patents 
covering the principle of having a series of individual 
presses arranged to drive individually, and with individual 
folders, but correlated, so as to operate these series of indi- 
vidual presses, or units, as large machines composed of 
any desired number of units. The main principle of this 
construction is contrary to the previously accepted straight- 
line press, in that every four-page-wide web is slit into 
two-page-wide members, and each two-page-wide member 
makes a single quarter turn, no matter what combination 
is being run. 

As regards present development, the largest newspaper 
press in the world is claimed to be the new Scott multi-unit 
triple octuple press recently sold to the Detroit Evening 
News. This press has twelve individual units (each carry- 
ing two plate and two impression cylinders and feeding 
from a four-page-wide roll of paper), six high-speed fold- 
ers, and six electric motors, with push-button controls. 
It can be operated as six independent quadruple presses, 
or as four independent sextuple presses, or as three inde- 
pendent octuple presses, or as two complete independent 
double octuple presses, or as one complete triple octuple 
press. Its capacity is as follows: 216,000 per hour 4, 8, 
10, 12, 14 or 16 page papers; 144,000 per hour 18, 20, 22 
or 24 page papers; 108,000 per hour 26, 28, 30 or 32 page 
papers. 

It may be added that if this press were to be supplied 
to a newspaper making a specialty of running editions of 
a small number of pages, the simple addition of more 
folders would give a still greater product on the smaller 
size combinations. For instance, with sufficient folders 
this press would have a capacity of 864,000: per hour 
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4-page papers; 432,000 per hour 6 or 8 page papers; 
288,000 per hour 10 or 12 page papers. 

This is a tremendous stride in so short a time, eighty- 
two years, from the 400 hourly capacity of the daily New 
York Sun’s hand press in 1833. 

Mr. Scott is said to have put the first color press of 
the country in the Chicago Inter Ocean office in 1890. This 
press printed in black on one side and in four colors on 
the opposite side, and turned out supplements, some of 
which, dated May, 1890, the Scott company now has. 

The second was a combination newspaper and color 
press supplied in 1892 to the Kansas City Journal. It was 
a three-roll machine, and could print various combinations, 
such for instance as a four, six or eight page paper with 
some of the inside pages in two colors and the outside 
pages in four colors. It could also print from twelve to 
twenty-four pages with the outside pages in three colors. 

The New York World machine, installed in 1893, was 
the third color press, and another for the New York Jour- 
nal followed shortly thereafter. There was also one in 
1893 for the C. I. Hood Company, of Lowell, Mass., print- 
ing in five colors on one side and black on the other. Many 
other color machines have been built since these, but it is 
held for Mr. Scott that he had at least five in actual opera- 
tion before any were produced by other builders. 

The All-Size Rotary Web Press is another creation of 
Mr. Scott’s fertile brain. Before it was invented the 
length of the printed sheets was determined by the cir- 
cumference of the cylinders. The All-Size Press differs 
from other presses in that it cuts the sheets before print- 
ing. The first machine was installed by Poole Bros., Chi- 
cago, in 1892. Now they are in use all over the world. 
The Scott Offset Perfecting Press, recently brought out, is 
a notable step in the printing of books, magazines and illus- 
trated supplements. The New York Times is installing two 
of them for printing their illustrated supplements. 

Walter Scott, founder of Walter Scott & Co., Plainfield, 
New Jersey, was born in Ayr, Scotland, in 1844. He was 
educated at Ayr Academy, and in 1869 came to America. 
After spending some time visiting different parts of the 
country, he settled in Chicago, where he immediately took 
up the improvement of printing machinery. He possessed 
an unusual number of distinguishing qualities. Common 
sense, integrity and geniality were pronounced and per- 
fectly poised in his make-up. He was creative in his line, 
and left to the printing craft a notable heritage of useful 
things. Socially, Mr. Scott had a cordial personality, which 
cheered his company and made him much admired. He 
delighted in talking shop; and, outside of his regular work, 
liked to visit his own gardens, where he developed his hobby 
for the cultivation of shrubs imported from every part of 
the world where shrubs grow. 


Flat-Bed Web Perfecting Press. 


The first flat-bed web perfecting press printing from sta- 
tionary type, known as the Duplex, was introduced to the 
world in 1891, and has proved so popular and successful 
that it is in use in all parts of the world. It is manufactured 
by the Duplex company in Battle Creek, Michigan, where 
many improvements have since been added to it by Henry 
Bechman, designer and mechanical superintendent of the 
Duplex company. Its speed, its page capacity, its per- 
fected output, its elimination of stereotype plates, its adap- 
tability to web service, its comparative cheapness of price, 
its low cost of operation, and the fact that it can be han- 
dled satisfactorily by an ordinary careful printer, with no 
expert qualifications as a pressman, have commended it 











highly to small-city dailies, and to such dailies in large 
cities as circulate only within particularly restricted 
spheres. This is its field. There are hundreds of these 
presses in daily use in the United States and foreign 
countries. 

Another new style of press for which newspaperdom 
is indebted to the Duplex company is called the tubular 
plate rotary. Its conspicuous point of difference from the 
usual rotary is that it uses cylindrical or tubular stereo- 
type plates which encompass the entire printing cylinder 
instead of the customary semi-cylindrical plates. This is 
held to greatly enhance speed of output, since a cylinder 
plate giving impression all the time does, of course, twice 
the work obtainable from a cylinder plate which is in pro- 
ductive action only half the time. It is the invention of 
Mr. Bechman. The first press of this design was put into 
operation on February 9, 1909, in the office of the Kala- 
mazoo (Mich.) Evening Press, whose every issue from that 
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inventor of a hand press which became a well known and 
successful appliance. 

These three young men formed a partnership under the 
name of R. Hoe & Co., and established themselves in New 
York city as pressbuilders. The Smith brothers died in 
1823 and Robert Hoe alone carried on the business, which 
was then of very small magnitude. In 1832 Mr. Hoe’s 
health began to fail, and he died the following year, being 
succeeded by his eldest son, Richard March Hoe, who was 
born in New York city, September 12, 1812, and Mathew 
Smith, son of one of the deceased partners. 

Richard March Hoe showed great inventive skill, and 
kept steady pace with the demands of his establishment for 
improved and rapid presses. His greatest achievement 
was the type-revolving cylinder press, the first one of which 
was placed in the office of the Philadelphia Ledger in 1846. 
Up to the time of his death, which occurred in Florence, 
Italy, June 7, 1886, he was the leading pressbuilder of the 

















MURAL. 
By Otto Knaths, Independent Society of Artists. 


date has come from this machine. This tubular press has 
established itself permanently in the favorable judgment 
of publishers, metropolitan as well as rural, as may be 
understood from its adoption in the pressrooms of several 
New York city dailies. Some of the influential New York 
users of the Duplex web presses, flat-bed, tubular and old- 
style rotaries, are the World, the Tribune, the Italian Her- 
ald, the Journal of Commerce, the Law Journal, the Bronx 
Home News, the Courrier des Etats Unis, and the Freie 
Presse. 
The Press-Building Hoes. 

The great newspaper web-press builders of the United 
States have been Bullock, the Hoes, Scott, Goss, and the 
Duplex Press Company. The first Hoe to dig into press 
manufacturing was Robert, a Lancashire Englishman, who 
was born at Hose, near Leicestershire, October 29, 1784. 
After his school-days he was apprenticed to a carpenter, 
but seeing no prospect of advancement in England he 
“bought his time ” at home and came to the United States, 
a young man, in 1803. Here he established himself as a 
carpenter, along with two of his brothers-in-law, Mathew 
and Peter Smith, the former a joiner and the latter an 


world. On the death of Mathew Smith, in 1842, Robert 
Hoe II, and Peter Smith Hoe, brothers of Richard March 
Hoe, succeeded him — Richard M. Hoe, eldest of the three, 
continuing in charge of the mechanical department until 
the time of his death. 

His brother, Robert II, died on September 13, 1884, and 
on the death of Richard March Hoe, two years later, 
Robert Hoe III, son of Robert Hoe II, who was born in 
New York city, March 10, 1839, became head of the firm 
of R. Hoe & Co., and controlled its destinies with a skilled 
and inventive genius up to the time of his death, which took 
place in London, September 22, 1909. 

He not only upheld for many years the prestige and 
leadership of his house, but during his life he accumulated 
from every quarter of the globe a library of old books, 
manuscripts and antiques, particularly relating to various 
branches of the typographic art, that was unrivaled any- 
where. It was disposed of at public auction sales in New 
York city during 1911-12. This collection included a copy 
of Gutenberg’s first Bible (1454), which the executors of 
Mr. Hoe disposed of for $50,000. It was bought by Henry 
M. Huntington. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL,. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 


Senseless Commas. 


L. F. R., Topeka, Kansas, writes: “I wish to ask your 
opinion regarding a few matters of punctuation. In the 
following sentences the author insists the commas are 
proper, while this inquirer thinks they should be omitted: 
‘The story of silage injuring the teeth, seems to bob up 
continually.’ ‘ Professor Wert of the college, is one of the 
members.’ ‘ Ten bottle-fed babies die, to one that is fed at 
the breast.’ ‘There is no explanation better, than that 
offered.’ ” 

Answer.—- The commas are not proper, and not one of 
them should be used. Each sentence is of the simplest kind 
possible, except the second, where two commas might be 
used, but not a lone one with any propriety. “ Professor 
Wert, of the college, is one of the members” is not wrong, 
but as quoted it is wrong. 


Commercial English. 


C. J., Springfield, Illinois, writes: “ My attention has 
been called to the words in a back number of your maga- 
zine, ‘ addressed to the people you want to sell.’ I know 
it is a commercial way of speaking, but is it proper with- 
out the name of a firm as objective? We often hear the 
phrase ‘I sold Brown a bill of goods,’ but is it customary 
‘to sell people’? In a recent letter you gave me the privi- 
lege of asking any questions, hence this trial.” 

Answer.— This is an instance of what many scholars 
would call bad English, and what many others accept as 
good commercial English. Of course we do not sell people, 
but neither do we sell Brown ora firm. Use of a firm-name 
is no better. What is meant, and thoroughly understood, 
is “the people to whom you wish to sell things.” What 
you sell (that is, its name) is the direct object, and the 
personal name, whether “ people” or a person or firm, is 
the indirect object. The words quoted in the letter are 
not INLAND PRINTER language, but occurred in an adver- 
tisement reproduced as found, as a typographic specimen. 
Neither this correspondent nor any other needs an excuse 
for writing to us about anything pertinent to our subject. 
The more the merrier. 


Pointing Quotations. 


W. McG., New York, repeats this question: “ In look- 
ing over the proofroom page in the March issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER I notice some questions and answers rela- 
tive to the use of points inside of quotes, etc.; also we 
printers are asked to communicate with your department 
and advice and information will be gladly given, so I avail 
myself of your kind offer. A short time ago two of our 
men had a dispute — one a proofreader and the other an 
operator — as to whether the semicolon should go inside 
or outside of a quoted phrase or sentence. Neither of them 


Replies can not be made by mail. 


seemed to know why the semicolon should be placed inside 
or outside of the quote-marks, save that one thought it 
would look odd to see the semicolon on the inside, and the 
other that it would be odd to see it outside. To tell the 
truth, the writer, who is just a plain operator, couldn’t 
tell either, being asked for his opinion, why a semicolon 
goes outside and a comma goes inside the quotation. How- 
ever, I decided that as the quote-marks were not part of 
the word or phrasing the semicolon should go outside just 
as if the sentence didn’t have quotation characters. For 
instance, THE INLAND PRINTER should be the ‘ best seller ’; 
it covers every phase of the printing industry. If there 
are any examples in the English language where the semi- 
colon goes, or should go, inside the quotes, likewise excla- 
mation-points and interrogation-points (although I don’t 
know of any), I would feel much obliged if you would point 
them out.” 

Answer.—I hoped this was sufficiently answered in 
March, but it seems not. Commas and periods should 
always be inside, because they are so small that placing 
them outside makes an unsightly break in appearance, and 
because thus they are almost lost to view. Many good 
printers always put the semicolon inside also. The placing 
of the other points is more amenable to logic. When an 
entire question or exclamation is quoted separately the 
point should be inside; when the quotation is merely part 
of the question or exclamation, outside. Few writers say 
anything about this, but what is said above is practically 
what they say when they do mention it. 


A Question of Points. 

C. F. H., Toledo, Ohio, submits the following: “I have 
been interested in your articles on proofreading, and have 
a question to submit. In giving the result of elections, the 
editor wrote it thus: 

Mayors 
Alliance — John Smith (Dem.). 
Akron — James Johnson (Rep.). ete. 

“The compositor put two periods at the end of each 
paragraph, one inside of the parenthesis to indicate the 
abbreviation, and one outside to indicate the end of the 
paragraph. The proofreader marked out the second period, 
claiming it was unnecessary. A little further down the 
copy read like this: ‘Sandusky — Mayor, Joseph Thomas 
(Rep.) ; City Clerk, John Malone (Rep.);’ etc. In the lat- 
ter case the semicolons were allowed as being necessary for 
the punctuation. Was not the reader inconsistent in his 
marking? ” 

Answer.— No, the reader was not absolutely inconsis- 
tent, although I think that if plain paragraphs were used 
in the first instance the periods should have been in. If 
they were set with leaders the final periods were not needed. 














In the other instance punctuation is necessitated by the 
run-in form. With plain paragraphs in the first case it 
has come to be a matter of taste, or of style, merely. 


Compounds and Gray Hair. 

R. K. B., Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, writes: “I read 
with much interest each month your contributions to THE 
INLAND PRINTER, and have just finished your article in the 
March issue. Likewise, I have read with considerable care 
Mr. De Vinne’s book on ‘ The Practice of Typography.’ 
Between the two of you I find it hard to find an ‘isle of 
safety’ in the perplexing question of compounding words. 
Even the ‘ practical’ article I have just read seems to 
leave much to be surmised. I’m with a house that does 
much work of a technical character in the course of a year, 
and there are, naturally, many different varieties of scien- 
tific authors who are responsible for our copy. And 
there’s the rub! One highly educated gentleman insists 
on ‘ fruit-tree,’ but very emphatically turns down the com- 
pounding of the words ‘ apple tree,’ giving as his reason 
that ‘ fruit-tree ’ refers to a class, while ‘ apple tree’ means 
simply one thing. (That’s all right: I said the same thing 
when I read his note!) Some of our authors prefer 
soil-moisture, plant-growth, water-supply, cow-manure, 
master-printer, plant-life, and the like, while others express 
a preference for the omission of the hyphen in the same 
words. All of which makes it rather hard to spread that 
contagious disease known as ‘ office style.’ What do you 
say when such cases arise? or, what is of more importance, 
what do you do? What reasons do you give for the usage 
of either form? There are times when you can feel the 
gray hairs growing! ” 

Answer.— The main trouble is that “ highly educated ” 
people have so many ignorant notions like that about 
“ fruit-tree ” and “apple tree,’ which gives as a reason 
something entirely void of reason. One thing makes them 
both compounds — that each term is a joining of two nouns 
into one unqualified name, in long-established use as one 
fixed and familiar name, accented like one word. When 
such cases arise in my work as a printer’s proofreader I 
say nothing and do nothing but make sure it is like copy. 
It will never make my hair gray, and should not be such a 
bugbear to anybody. The others and thousands more are 
properly hyphened, for the same reason, except that 
“master printer” is two nouns in apposition. 





SYMPATHETIC INK. 

Many requests have come to THE INLAND PRINTER for 
formulas for “ sympathetic ” ink. Feeling, therefore, that 
it will be of interest to our, readers, we give the following, 
taken from Process Work and Electrotyping: 

Take an ounce and a half of zaffer, which may be had 
at any color shop, and put it into a glass vessel with a 
narrow and long neck, pour over it an ounce measure of 
strong nitrous acid diluted with five times the quantity 
of water. Keep it in a warm, but not too hot, place for 
about ten or twelve hours, and then decant the clearest 
part of the liquid. Having done so, pour nearly as much 
more diluted nitrous acid on what remains, which must 
continue in the same situation, and for as long a time as 
before, and then be decanted and mixed with what was at 
first obtained by the first operation. This being done, dis- 
solve in it two ounces of common salt and the sympathetic 
ink is completed. Writing on common paper is legible only 
while the paper is hot; exposing it alternately to the air, 
and to the heat of the fire, whatever is written will appear 
or disappear at pleasure. 
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COMPOUND TERMS IN TECHNICAL ENGLISH. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


%|T is simply reasonable to admit that tech- 
| nical writers should determine the forms in 
which their words appear; but it is no more 
than mere common sense to suggest the pro- 
priety of having the final decision —if a 
final decision may ever be had — made by 
men who know language as language, not 
merely as technical language. A few years 
ago a man asked my opinion about having a circular 
reprinted because of a supposed error which could not’ be 
shown to be a real error, and I told him that I should 
sooner reprint to make “ ironwork” one word instead of 
“iron work,” as it appeared. His answer was that work- 
ers in iron made it two words; which I countered by assert- 
ing that I did not think iron-workers the best authorities 
for word-forms. The words that present the question of 
compounding to technologists are so numerous that one 
can hardly wonder at the common objection to joining them 
consistently with the hyphen, especially when the foolish 
notion is so prevalent that frequent hyphens are unsightly. 
I must confess that I formerly held this notion myself; 
but almost instantly, on beginning earnest study of the 
subject, I was convinced that no such notion could be more 
silly. Of course I use this word silly strictly as expressing 
my personal opinion. 

Compounding of words has been discussed very widely, 
with such variance of opinion that nothing definite has 
resulted; that is, no common agreement has been reached. 
The latest serious inquiry into the subject was made by 
C. W. Park, professor of English in the University of 
Cincinnati, who wrote a paper about it, published in the 
Bulletin of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education, which is well worthy of serious consideration, 
and has been summarized in the Engineering Magazine, 
February, 1916, and in Paper, February 9, 1916. In nei- 
ther of the latter two is anything added to the discussion, 
and both articles are identical, except that a personal opin- 
ion is added in brackets by the editor of Paper. They both 
say: “About the use in English composition of compound 
or hyphened words there has grown up a special literature 
of some magnitude. There is no more vexatious problem 
confronting the writer or the compositor than that of when 
to write two words quite separately, when to join them by 
a hyphen, and when to make them wholly one. The prob- 
lem is particularly acute in technical writing, where the 
possible compounds are extremely numerous. Attempts 
have been made to solve the problem by compilation of 
lists of terms properly compounded or not, as the case may 
be; but the field is too large to be covered thus, and any 
such list is out of date almost before it can be published. 
The formulation of general rules would prove more satis- 
factory, but such formulation has not as yet been estab- 
lished.” 

Here is the bracketed opinion: “It is the practice of 
the editor of Paper when in doubt about compounding a 
technical term to make either one word of it or two words. 
It is best to confine the use of the hyphen to its legitimate 
function of dividing words into syllables, using it between 
words only rarely, as when the conjoint term is purely 
adjectival in form. Such expressions as ‘ well-known,’ 
‘ one-half,’ and ‘ so-called ’ are nonsensical and should never 
be used.” 

We have space for but a few words of comment on this. 
The hyphen’s legitimate function is primarily that of unit- 
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ing, not of dividing; a hyphen is a tie-mark, as shown by 
its name, which means “ into one.” While an editor hast- 
ily avers that certain joinings with a hyphen are “ non- 
sensical,” it can be proved that many others insist that 
the same words show the most reasonable and the common- 
est use of the hyphen. 

The present writer is convinced that general rules 
would be more satisfactory than lists, but only through 
their general acceptance. With this in view he formulated 
rules and published them in the Standard Dictionary. He 
has seen nothing and heard nothing that raises the slight- 
est doubt in his mind that those rules are essentially the 
ones that must be established if we ever have a general or 
special standard of practice. 

Another article in the Bulletin, February, 1916, says: 
“Every publishing house has its style code that is strictly 
followed unless good reasons are found for departing from 
it in rare cases.” We can not accept this assertion as hav- 
ing any basis of real fact. Its author, of course, thought 
he was telling truth, and we have no tangible proof that it 
is not true; but their publications are seldom uniform 
enough to be accepted as proof of its truth. 

Professor Park gives rules to show what technical prac- 
tice is, as nearly as he can determine. These rules are to 
be criticized, in the same spirit in which he offers them, 
“not to impose arbitrary standards upon others, but to 
secure agreement throughout as wide a circle of technical 
men as possible regarding the way in which disputed terms 
shall be written and understood.” His rules are: “ Write 
compound nouns without the hyphen; that is, either as two 
words in the case of separable, or loose, compounds (‘ cast 
iron,’ ‘ friction clutch,’ etc.), or as one word in the case 
of inseparable, or close, compounds (‘roadway,’ ‘falsework,’ 


* etc.). Write adjective compounds with the hyphen; e. g., 


‘ four-cylinder automobile,’ ‘ cast-iron frame,’ ‘ low-pressure 
cylinder,’ etc. The second rule is subject to some excep- 
tions; e. g., ‘ overshot wheel,’ ‘ waterproof lining,’ etc.”” He 
adds this third rule: “ Omit the hyphen wherever the 
meaning is clear without it; e. g., ‘power plant economy,’ 
‘machine tool design,’ etc.” But he thinks this rule val- 
uable only for those who can decide a definite dividing line. 

Our general criticism of these is that they are too indefi- 
nite for common utility. As to the first clause of the first 
rule, how are we to know what terms it comprehends with 
any certainty? It really prescribes “ steam ship” as two 
words, for everybody realizes that it is a ship run by steam. 
It is just as correct as two words, on principle, as “ steam 
engine.” And the second clause is null, for the reason that 
no term of the kind is inseparable until we write it in 
the one-word form, except such disguised compounds as 
“orchard,” “ window,” etc. If we are to be guided by any 
language principle, which means grammatical principle, 
these rules are worse than useless. They are utterly sub- 
versive of grammatical principle. In saying this, of course, 
the present critic is simply expressing tersely his personal 
opinion, but it is an opinion formed through close and hard 
study. 

Following is an example of the difference between an 
author and a publisher’s editor, each of whom would prob- 
ably accept Professor Park’s rules as correct. It is from 
a book of which I was reading the final proofs for the 
printer, with author’s proof and copy both at hand for 
reference, when requested to write this article. The copy 
as it came from the author contained these forms: fire-box 
boiler, boiler maker, hand-hole, patch-bolt, stay-bolt, screw 
driver bit, stop-cock, valve-seat, steam-port, crank-pin, 
cross-head. The editor made them fire-box boiler, boil- 
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er-maker, hand hole, patch bolt, staybolt, screw-driver bit, 
stop cock, valve seat, steam port, crank pin, crosshead. 
Why the editor made staybolt one word and patch bolt two 
words who can tell? Words of exactly the same nature 
abounded in the book, generally in the two-word form. 

The only conclusion that I can see any possible rea- 
son for —a reason based on principle, that is —is that a 
hyphen should be used in each instance. 

Professor Park practically asserts the same opinion, as 
follows: ‘“ Personally I confess to a rather deep-seated 
prejudice in favor of the hyphen in most compound words 
which cannot be written solid.” The main disagreement 
would be as to which words can be written solid, and it 
would be almost irreconcilable, if not absolutely so. 

Meantime, as this writing is by a proofreader, and 
mainly for printers and proofreaders, it may well conclude 
with some practical suggestions. Since each book and each 
periodical is printed for men who differ in their practice 
so widely one from another, the only way to do their work 
is to follow copy, no matter how unreasonable. If they 
wish uniformity it is only fair to demand that they put it 
in the copy. Every one is entitled to have his own opinion, 
but no one has any right to make something that another 
must pay for in any way but the one for which the customer 
is willing to pay. Nothing could be more silly or useless 
than a printer’s attempt to introduce uniformity in general 
printing work. Uniformity and consistency, to a consid- 
erable extent, are desirable, but they must come from the 
writers, and can not be left for the printers, especially not 
for machine operators or proofreaders. This does not mean 
that the operators or proofreaders are not capable, but 
that they also differ in their methods of thought so much 
that no two would always do their work exactly alike. Fol- 
low copy, no matter how bad. 

















ZEBRA POSTER. 
By Norman Tolson, Independent Society of Artists. 
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In this series of articles the probl 





BY J. L. FRAZIER. 





ition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and exam- 


pics will be specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expres- 


sion. 


Points on Display for Compositors. 

T is not our intention in this article to go into 
the matter of “copy” or “ psychology,” for 
that is a task for one who has made a study 
of the science of advertising. The purpose of 
these few random remarks is to make sugges- 

tions designed to assist the compositor in handling to best 
ajivantage the display printing he is called upon to design 


and execute. 
aitention to the feature 
of advertising in the 
work he is called upon 
to do. In his efforts to 
attain artistic effects he 
is prone to overlook the 
important purpose for 
which the work is done 
— namely, to sell goods. 
The compositor should 
not overlook the fact 
that the item of display 
printing upon which he 
is at work is in reality 
a salesman; and if he 
must sacrifice one for 
the other, salesmanship 
should be retained 
rather than what he 
considers the most ar- 
tistic effect. If, by 
bringing out a certain 
line, he can make the 
job a more efficient 
salesman, he should do 
so, even though to dis- 
play another would 
heighten its artistic ef- 
fect. If advertising, or 
display, typography did 
not bring results, some 
other means of intro- 
ducing their specialties 
to the public would be 
adopted by manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers, and a greater 
number of compositors 
would walk the streets 
searching for work. 

An item of printing 
could easily be so at- 
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The average compositor does not give enough 


By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


tractive in appearance as to please the most esthetic taste 
and yet so weak in an advertising way as to be worthless. 

In the majority of cases the proper display will not 
interfere materially with the compositor in the execution 
of a workmanlike composition; for to properly display a 
job of printing does not require that inharmonious types 
be used, that the spacing shall be carelessly done, nor that 


the design shall be poorly whited out. 


It does not require 


an abandonment of the principles of design, so essential to 


Three Common Faults in Advertising Typography Illustrated, and a Model 
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A.— ‘“ Spotty’ borders of prominent 
units should be avoided, for they attract 
the eye from the type. 
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C.— The eye is not aceustomed to 
reading capitals, and a certain amount 
of effort is required in the act. 
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B.— Complexity, due to wide separa- 
tion of parts and use of excess orna- 
mentation, makes reading difficult. 
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D.— Lower-case type and compact ar- 
rangement of essential points cause the 
idea to be easily grasped. 


pleasing typography, 
and which are, in the 
opinion of the ablest 
advertising experts— 
who are not printers 
—essential as well to 
the highest advertising 
effectiveness. 

If, instead of resent- 
ing the intrusion of the 
advertising expert with 
his copy and layouts, 
the compositor will ex- 
pend his efforts in the 
attractive handling of 
that copy in accordance 
with those layouts, he 
need not consider him- 
self in the light of a 
mere automaton, but 
his careful work alone 
will be sufficient to 
stamp him as a work- 
man of ability. 

The best written 
and planned copy can 
be ruined by careless 
typography, which 
means that the adver- 
tiser, no matter how 
talented, needs the in- 
telligent assistance of 
the typographer. 

In this day, when so 
much of the copy is pre- 
pared and the display 
decided upon before it 
reaches the compositor, 
there is yet much print- 
ing of a sales nature 
being done which it is 
the compositor’s task to 
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arrange in the most forceful and effective manner. He is, 
therefore, the most competent compositor who understands 
how best to utilize the display elements to greatest advan- 
tage from the standpoint of salesmanship. He should study 
advertising from the viewpoint of the advertiser. 





MEYER ALL-WOOL 
SUMMER CLOTHES 


Are worn by the 


BEST DRESSERS IN 
CHICAGO 


They are popular in all of the great fashion 
centers in America. They are offered to the 
men of this country at 


Prices as Low or Lower 


than they are asked to pay in most stores for 
commonplace and inferior goods. You willsee 
the force of our arguments as soon as you try 
these clothes on. The 

GOOD WORKMANSHIP AND 

CHOICE PATTERNS 

must surely appeal to you. You will know 
what we mean by “‘clothes that fit and keep 
their shape.”’ 


R. R. MEYER & COMPANY 
127 State Street, Chicago 











Fic. 1. 
Here the reader is certain to be confused because of so many dis- 
play lines, all exerting an influence on the eye. 


To display an item of sales printing is to emphasize the 
important features in such a way as to attract the atten- 
tion of the reader; make the advertisement, circular, or 
whatever it happens to be, as easy to read as possible; and 
to draw attention to whatever parts therein are likely to 
influence the reader to buy the article advertised. 

There are five fundamental principles of display: dis- 
play-type, body-type, ornamentation or illustration, border, 
and white space. A great many items of sales printing 
contain all these elements—but illustration is often omitted, 
and sometimes even the border. These elements of display 
should be so arranged as to get contrast, balance, legibility 
and pleasing appearance. By con- 
trast we do not mean that an inhar- 
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cient. To display a number of lines in a small space has a 
tendency to make the design confusing in appearance and 
therefore not easily read. Restraint in amount of display 
is an aid to strength, for the important items then stand 
out the more prominently, because their effect is not 
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They are popular in all of the great 
fashion centersin America. They are 
- offered to the men of this country at 
prices as low or lower than they are 
asked to pay in most stores for com- 
monplace and inferior goods. You 
will see the force of our arguments as 
soon as you try these clothes on. The 
good workmanship and choice pat- 
terns must surely appeal to you. You 
will know what we mean by “clothes 
that fit and keep their shape.” 


R. R. MEYER & COMPANY 


127 State Street, Chicago 











Fig. 2. 
The obvious display features given prominence and the remainder 
made readable, the advertisement has greater effectiveness. 


counteracted by the influence exercised upon the reader 
by other lines, needlessly displayed. Display lines can be 
easily likened to guide-posts, attracting the reader’s eye 
to the advertisement and directing his attention to the text, 
which should, by all means, be set with a view to making 
it as readable as possible. One can readily see that if there 
are too many such guide-posts the reader will be confused, 
and consequently the advertisement will lose its force. 

We are reproducing herewith (Fig. 1) an advertise- 
ment which is overdisplayed, and the confusing effect pro- 
duced is quite apparent; while alongside (Fig. 2) is shown 
a rearrangement of the same copy in line with the fore- 

going suggestions. The reader will 
note that it not only has greater 





monious line must be inserted for any 


“ pulling power,” but that it is more 





possible attention it might attract, 
for sufficient contrast can be attained 
through variation in size of letters, 
or by a line in caps. or italics of a 
harmonious series. 

There is an old axiom which com- 
positors should ever keep in mind 
when working upon display printing; 
it is, that “ all display is no display.” 
While, of course, in posters, window- 
ecards, or other large work, practi- 
cally every line can be displayed, on 
small work — and advertisements of 
limited space —very few lines can 
be “ brought out.” Only those items 
should be given prominence which 
really strengthen the advertisement, 
and in most of such cases the head- 
ing, price and signature are suffi- 


WALL PAPER SALE 


During the remainder of this month we will give a reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent on all paper in stock. We have a large 
stock and a great variety of patterns, and have a large ship- 
ment on the way from a Philadelphia paper mill and must 
make room for it. 

Bed room and kitchen paper, 9 cents per double roli and up. 

Patterns for dining room,- hall and parlor at 13'* cents per 
double roll and up. 

Best grade of varnish tile paper, Oatmeal and Ingrain paper, 
all at 35 cents per bolt. Our Oatmeal and Ingrains are 30 
inches wide and 16 yards long per bolt. 

This is a square cut of 10 per cent and more on every 
pattern in stock. All paper bought here we trim and it is 
ready to hang, something you do not get at a mail order 

use. 

We haye a crew of first class workmen, and any paper- 
ing, calsomining, etc., you order done this month we will give 
you a reduction of from 10 per cent to 20 per cent on the job. 

REMEMBER, we carry glass, brushes, felt and a paint for 
every purpose. 

DO NOT MISS our great “Dollar Day” sale on the 15th of 
every month, the first one being held Saturday, January 15th. 


BURR DOTY’S PAINT & PAPER STORE 
Washington - - Both PhonesNear Postoffice, Mount Vernon, 











Fic. 3. 


Text-matter is too large; heading is too small; 
condensed type is not easily read in small sizes; 


and the lines are too long. 


satisfactory in appearance —and 
eminently more readable. 

The use of all-capital lines is a 
common fault among printers, many 
of whom consider it essential to set 
their display in capitals altogether. 
As a matter of fact, the eye is not 
trained to read words set in capitals, 
and, consequently, lower-case lines 
are more readily grasped. It is, 
therefore, desirable to set our dis- 
play lines in a larger size of the type 
used for the body, or a bold-face, in 
lower-case, of a harmonious series. 
With, for example, Cheltenham Bold 
for the display and Cheltenham Old- 
Style for the body-type, proper 
strength can be given the important 
features in readable lower-case. The 
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characteristics of design being the same in the two faces, 
the artistic appearance is satisfactory, and by no means 
displeasing. 

Of course there is the variation of tone in the light and 
bold face letters, but, with the other features in harmony, 
this can not be considered a serious fault of design — and 
we are bent upon selling goods. The speaker emphasizes 
his important points by speaking in a louder tone, the con- 


THE BEST 
WAY TO 
KEEP HOGS 
IN 


Fic. 4. 
A halt at the end of a display line is unavoidable. Here the 
halts come between words which depend upon each other for 
sequence and a clear presentation of the idea. 


trast causing these points to strike home more effectively. 
The compositor in display printing must do the same, but 
he must be careful not to emphasize too many points. Just 
as the speaker who is too vociferous fails to impress his 
audience, so the advertisement which is overdisplayed 
defeats its own purpose. It is the quiet man of reserve 
force who makes an occasional emphasis strike home — 
and in display printing the same idea holds true. 

The text-matter of an advertisement should not be set 
in bold display type, even in small sizes. Bold type is not 
as readable as type of ordinary strength, and this is espe- 
cially true in the smaller sizes. In addition, to so set the 
text-matter makes for added difficulty in giving sufficient 
contrast to the display. Exhaustive tests have shown that 
ordinary roman lower-case letters are most readable, and 
for that reason the compositor should use them consistently 
in his work. 

The heading of an advertisement or circular is the 
guide-post to the reader’s eye, and it should be a strong 
line in comparison to the body-matter. While, of course, in 
many small advertisements, such as those which appear in 
the magazines, it is impossible to 
have a very large guide-post in the 
form of a display line, it is better 
to set the body-matter small, if nec- 
essary, to secure the space for good 
display, rather than to use larger 
body-type at the expense of the dis- _ 
play (see Fig. 3). 

A display heading running over 
one line should be divided into lines 
so as to make the most readable 
appearance. It should be so di- 
vided that each line means some- 
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ples which illustrate this point (Figs. 4 and 5). In Fig. 4 
the arrangement is such that the halt at the end of each 
line would tend to interfere with the comprehension by the 
reader of the thought expressed. The lines in themselves 
express nothing, and, because of the number of lines and 
the use of capitals, the idea is not readily grasped. In 
Fig. 5, however, each line expresses something, and the 
halt comes between such words as do not interfere with 


The Best Way to 
Keep Hogs in 


Fig. 5. 
Each line here presents an idea in itself and the halts come 
between words where a modulation of the voice might naturally 
occur. This heading is more easily read than the one alongside. 


the reading and that cause the least confusion. In fact, the 
line is broken at a point where a slight modulation of the 
voice might easily occur. 

The two lines are also more readily grasped than if 
the same words were arranged on a single line. In both 
headings and body-matter the compositor should avoid long 
lines. The eye takes up at once a certain number of let- 
ters of a given size, but seriously objects to reading a line 
over a certain ascertained length. If, for example, there 
is considerable twelve-point body-matter set solid in a 
forty-pica measure, it is far more readable if broken up 
into two columns than if the lines are set full measure. 
The size of type used has an important bearing upon the 
measure in which the type can be set. Twelve-point can 
naturally be set in a wider measure than six-point, for it 
is less difficult for the reader to follow the line, and from 
one line to another, in the larger size. Less difficulty is’ 
experienced in reading long lines when those lines are 
leaded than when set solid. 

Avoid wide letter-spacing of headings, for, as a rule, it 
has a tendency to make display lines more difficult to read 

and less attractive as well, because 
the line is thereby broken up into 





Torner Hardware & Furniture 3 
Company 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Farming Implements, Garden 
Tools of All Kinds and both 
and Poultry 


The grass will soon be knee high; get a lawn mower 


and go after it early. Our mowers mow. 


disagreeable spots of color. Larger 
type can nearly always be substi- 
tuted, a word changed, or, if agree- 
able to the remainder of the design, 
an extended type may be used. A 
heading is weakened if letter- 
spaced; but, in the case of booklets, 
if bold-face subheadings are used 
and the body-matter is open — that 
is, widely spaced between words 
and lines — better harmony results 














Wire. 





thing in itself, and with a view, 
always, to making it easily grasped 
as a whole by the reader. The di- 
vision of the heading over two or 
more lines in such a way that each 
line presents a phase in itself is, 
because of the natural hesitancy of 
the voice and mind at the end of a 
line, an aid in causing the whole 
to be more readily grasped. We 
are presenting herewith two exam- 


$3 Telephone No. 114 


TURNER 


HARDWARE & FURNITURE CO, 3 


The signature is too large; it overbalances the design 
and attracts the reader’s eye from the text. 


if the bold subheadings are slightly 
letter-spaced. 

In display printing the display 
should be harmonious with the sub- 
ject, or the nature of the business, 
or thing, advertised. Daintiness, 
through the use of light-face artis- 
tie types and accessories, should be 
suggested in the advertising of the 
milliner. A dainty piece of bric-a- 
brac should not be advertised with 


Sumner, Miss. ¢ 
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bold types of crude, angular design. The announcement 
of a store’s opening, which is always more or less of a 
social event, can be appropriately handled in the conven- 
tional invitation or announcement form. On the other 
hand, a fire sale at which goods “slightly damaged by 
water ” are sold at “ sweeping reductions,” is best adver- 
tised by large, bold 
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not go to the other extreme, however, and scatter so much 
white space through the design that unity is lost and it 
appears flat. The body-matter is best when concentrated, 
with a reasonable amount of white space between the type 
and border. Illustrations and display lines should be sur- 
rounded by sufficient white space so that they will not be 

confused with the text 


head-lines, arranged 
with a view to striking 
effects. The obvious 
thing to do is to have 
the type represent the 
thing or the occasion, 
and with these few sug- 
gestions the compositor 
should experience little 
difficulty in making 
proper combinations in 
other instances. 

Every item of sales 








In Our Northeast 
Window 


We want you to see the new Colonial Rockers, 
‘upholstered in French Tapestry Covering that 
wears equally as long as No. 1 leather. It is 
the latest in house furnishing. . We are also 
showing in the northeast window, a large 


and the whole caused to 
appear a congested, con- 
glomerated mass. The 
margin should be uni- 
form between type anid 
border on all four sides, 
but when there is a 
short display line at the 
top and bottom, the ex- 
tra white space at the 
ends of the lines wil] 
permit of a little less 
space between line ani 


printing should be well 
balanced if it is to 
attain a high degree 
of effectiveness. The 
greater weight should 
be at or very near the 
top. The heading should 
be of greater strength 


patterns in stock. 





Quartered Oak Library Table, beautifully fig- 
ured, size 28x40 inches, concealed drawer, 
round pedestal. A large number’ of other 


PEACOCK & SOICE 


“The Furniture Men” Stafford, Has. 


border at top and bot- 
tom than that at the 
side, and cause the mar- 
gins to appear equal. In 
crowded spaces — ad- 
vertisements especially 
—larger and bolder dis- 
play types are neces- 
sary than when there 


Ask to see them. 








than the signature, not 
only because of the nec- 








is a sufficient amount 





essity for the most 
agreeable artistic effect, 
but also because the 
heading, acting as a 
guide-post, should di- 
rect the reader’s attention to the point where reading 
begins. An advertisement in which no heading appears 
at the top, and in which only the signature is displayed at 
the bottom, stands considerable chance of passing unread. 
The signature, being so prominent, is continually drawing 
the eye of the reader from the small type above, and though 
the reader may wade through it, the irritation produced 
by the large signature is likely to make 
him fail in comprehending the force of 
the argument (Fig. 6). If it is neces- 
sary to place the main display near 
the center of the advertisement, then 
the upper part should be heavier than 
the bottom part, so that the design or 
advertisement will not appear overbal- 
anced at the bottom. 

The element of white space is‘a 
very important one, and its distribu- 
tion may do much to make or mar the 
display work. Except in the case of 
advertisements for use in mail-order 
mediums, and in other publications Fic. 
where space is expensive, it is unwise 
to crowd the space full of type. Even 
there the white space would be equally 
effective if judiciously used, but many of the advertisers 
who use these mediums must have the circulation and yet 
can not afford large space because their returns are small 
in amount from each individual. Their sales do not run 
into the thousands as is the case with the manufacturer 
of automobiles or of some staple article in general use, 
such as Mennen’s Talcum Powder. The compositor should 


interested, thus failing in its purpose. 






und. 
No Contract Too Big. 












TEL. SUPERIOR 3840 


0. K. Insect 
Exterminating Co. 


We will contract to exterminate 
ROACHES, BED BUGS, WATER BUGS, 
MICE AND RATS 
er a positive guaran’ 
evi ies 


References. 
1007 N. Clark St. 
SUP. 3840 


of white space in the 
composition to enable 


The display here could suggest groceries or hardware as well as furniture. It smaller and less bold 
might be passed over by one interested in furniture and read by another not so lines to stand out 
Ll 


equally as prominent, 
through contrast, with the background afforded by the 
white space. 

It is hardly necessary to go into the matter of borders, 
for the subject has been given sufficient prominence in 
this department in previous numbers. It is just as essen- 
tial that borders harmonize with the type, subject-matter 
and illustration in display or sales printing as in the finest 
of bookwork, where attractive appear- 
ance is of prime importance. It is 
important that the border should not 
detract from the type or be so con- 
structed that, by its prominence or 
uncommon appearance, it distracts 
the attention of the reader from the 
text. It is essential to avoid all con- 
flicts which the sensitive eye takes 
account of, because the less it is sub- 
jected to irritation, the greater the 
chance that it will linger on the ad- 
vertisement and influence the mind to 
fix itself on the statements therein. 

7. Quite frequently it is a good plan 







tee 
No Job Too Small 










Odd shapes are desirable in some cases, be- to yse unusual shapes in borders, such 


lar- = : 3 
cause, on a page of rectangular-shaped adver- 4- giamonds, ovals and circles. Adver- 
tisements, they stand out by contrast. 


tisements with such borders are cer- 
tain to command attention, not only because of their 
unusual shape, but, in the case of advertisements, through 
the contrast afforded by the surrounding white space. In 
using them it is better to have them drawn and a plate 
engraved, for to attempt their construction with brass rule 
is not only exasperating and time-consuming, but added 
effort attends the justification and lock-up (Fig. 7). 
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Which Is Better? Why? 
HIS journal is often called upon to act as 
judge, jury, and sometimes attorney, for the 
defense or prosecution, so to speak, in contro- 
versies as to the relative merit of two or more 
arrangements of given copy. 
versies are generally, as they should be, of a friendly 
nature, entered into with a desire for more light by all 
parties involved. On a number of occasions the points 
brought out by comparison are such as should prove gen- 
erally informative; and much benefit can be derived by the 


Such contro- 


J. V. McCONNELL Breeder 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


This department is devoted entirely to the interests of apprentices, and the subjects taken up are selected for their immediate practical value. 
Correspondence is invited. Specimens of apprentices’ work will be criticized by personal letter. 
Printers’ Technical Club, 624-632 Sherman Street, Chicago. 














Exhibition AND 
Laying Stock 


LINE BRED. . 


. TRAP NESTED 





McCONNELL’S STRAIN 


SINGLE COM 


BLACK MINORCAS 


THE GREATEST LAYERS OF 
BIG WHITE EGGS ON EARTH 


ments of the same business card (Figs. 1 and 2). 
are unsatisfactory from the standpoint of every principle 
by which typography can be judged, but Fig. 2 is decidedly 
the better design. 

Fig. 2 is superior to Fig. 1, first of all, because it pos- 
sesses much greater advertising force. This is true not 
because bolder types have been used, but especially because 
of better grouping of the display features with a view to 
simplicity. In Fig. 1 the card is made up of seven groups, 
all distinct forces of attraction, whereas in Fig. 2 the 
design is simplified by being made up of only five. It has 


McCONNELL’S STRAIN 


SINGLE COMB 


BLACK MINORCAS 













Address all communications to Apprentice 





Both 









THE GREATEST LAYERS OF 
BIG WHITE EGGS ON EARTH 
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TRAP NESTED 


J. V. MCCONNELL 


BREEDER OF 


EXHIBITION AND LAYING STOCK 








seen on every hand, and 
especially in those trade 
journals wherein construc- 
tive criticism is made on 
typographic work. 

With the facts afore- 
mentioned in view, we 
believe a constructive crit- 
icism and comparison of 
some of the specimens on 
which we have been asked 
to make decisions should 
prove helpful to the boys 
who are interested in this 
department. 

We are reproducing on 
this page two arrange- 


World’s Finest Minorca Ranch 
BIRDS THAT WIN AND PRODUCE 


study of faulty designs, when the faults apparent therein 
are pointed out and means of correction suggested. 
Apprentices who are unfortunately employed in large 
plants, where opportunities for learning the trade are 
small, could supplement to advantage what little practical 
training they do get by a study of the work which is to be 


WORLD'S FINEST 
MINORCA RANCH 


P0.B80X 279 TEL HOME 38! 
GARDEN GROVE, CAL. 






THE GREATEST LAYERS OF BIG WHITE EGGS ON EARTH 


BIRDS THAT WIN AND PRODUCE 


J.V. MCCONNELL 


BREEDER OF 


McCONNELL’S STRAIN SINGLE COMB 


BLACK MINORCAS 


EXHIBITION AND LAYING STOCK 


A rearrangement of the copy in one series of type, and which represents 
the logical grouping of display features. 


WORLD'S FINEST MINORCA RANCH 
BIROS THAT WIN AND PRODUCE 


been ascertained by experts in advertising that there is 
strength in unity, and, by keeping the matter in such shape 
that the eye can grasp the ideas presented with the least 
shifting of vision, the reader is more likely to be influenced 
than if reading is made a task. 

The parts in Fig. 1 are not grouped sufficiently close 


P.O. BOX 273. PHONE HOME 381 
GARDEN GROVE, CAL. 





P ©. BOX 279 TEL. HOME 381 
GARDEN GROVE, CAL. 











for unity, and, in addition, 
their shapes are such as 
to preclude any suggestion 
of unity even if placed 
closer. The design is, 
moreover, confusing. In 
Fig. 2 each group presents 
a distinct phase and the 
points are thereby more 
forcibly presented. 

In Fig. 1 six different 
type-faces are used, vary- 
ing in width from the 
extra-condensed letter in 
which “McConnell’s 
strain,” etc., is set to the 
extra-extended style in 
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which the two lines beginning “ The greatest layers” are 
composed. In Fig. 2 only two series are used, and, although 
these two by no means harmonize in shape, there is not the 
contrast in tone which, in addition to a lack of agreement 
of shapes, is apparent in Fig. 1. 

The question of balance does not enter largely in the 
comparison of the two arrangements, and on that score 
there is a draw. The heavy type in the upper left-hand 
corner of Fig. 2 serves to overbalance horizontally that 
design at the left, whereas the white space between the two 


the case, the only excuse for placing the address apart from 
the other two lines is eliminated, and it is not, therefore, a 
consideration. 





The Employee—As the Boss Sees Him. 

An employee is a man who comes to work on time in the 
morning and leaves his troubles in his desk when he goes 
home in the evening. He is paid to work and he does it. 
If he insisted on thinking, also, it would be harder for us 
bosses to hold our jobs. 


ExPRESS PRINTING COMPANY 
PRINTERS anD PUBLISHERS 


xT] 


LIBERTY. INDIANA 


Fic. 3. 


ExpPrRESS PRINTING COMPANY 
PRINTERS and PUBLISHERS 
LIBERTY, INDIANA 


Xt 


fi 


Fic. 4. 


groups below the heading in Fig. 1 is out of center, over- 
balancing it at that point. 





Slight changes often result in great changes of appear- 
ance. This point is illustrated to excellent advantage by 
Figs. 3 and 4, on this page. By the simple shifting of the 
firm’s trade-mark, the appearance of the whole design is 
changed. Which is the better placement? We were asked 
this question and selected Fig. 4. 

Why? In Fig. 3, placed between lines of extended type, 
the trade-mark strikes a slightly discordant note, though 
not to the extent of ruining the design, for it is undeniably 
a very satisfactory heading as it stands. In Fig. 4, how- 
ever, its placement is such that it helps to carry out a 
definite shape, and gives the group form and a pleasing 
contour. Placed at the bottom, its narrow shape does not 
contrast quite so disagreeably with the oblong groups of 
extended type. 

Some might argue that the address should be separated 
from the preceding lines of the group, basing their argu- 
ment upon the fact that formerly the address was consist- 
ently placed in a position where the date of the letter could 
follow on the same line. This practice still prevails to 
some extent; and on headings gotten up for firms or indi- 
viduals who write their letters with pen and ink, a hair-line 
rule is used, extending from the address and aligned with 
the bottom of that line. There is, however, no good reason 
for so doing, as the date can be written in or typewritten 
at the right side, independent of the address. The address 
is more satisfactory from the standpoint of appearance if 
a part of the design, because of the resultant pleasing sym- 
metry, than if thrown to the right of the group. Such being 


The employee is the luckiest man on earth. All he has 
to do is what he is told. He doesn’t have to guess at it. 

He doesn’t have to wonder what the rival house is going 
to put out next year in new designs or how to keep the cost 
of production down while wages are going up; or how to 
run a business and pay wages in cash when collections don’t 
advertise two pints of chicken feed a week; or how to 
explain to the board of directors why it is that the surplus 
will have to be tapped this year to pay dividends. 

The employee takes his hat home with him at night, but 
he doesn’t have to stuff the whole business into it. He can 
spend the evening at the moving-picture show, leaving a 
memorandum on his bureau at home to remind him that 
there is such a thing as business. When seven short-time 
notes are due and there is a strike in the offing, the employee 
can get sick at 2 P.M. and go to the baseball game. Why, 
even when he loafs on his job he doesn’t have to fire him- 
self. The boss has to do it for him. When a boss has the 
welfare of a big business grinding him on one side and the 
family of a punk employee looming up on the other, he feels 
like a fly between two millstones. 

The employee leads a happy life, saving $16.35 a year 
and raising a family, unless he gets ambitious. Then he 
works overtime, worries about the other man’s business, 
sneaks under more work, spends his Sundays at the office 
and his nights over books until at last he has acquired indi- 
gestion and jumpy nerves. After that he becomes a boss, 
and it serves him right. 

Many a boss would pay an employee a bonus to trade 
places with him but for one thing: You can forget every- 
thing in the world except how to live on a large salary.— 
George Fitch, copyrighted by George Matthew Adams. 
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‘Jnder this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. 
should be marked “ For Criticism”’ and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


ve included in packages of specimens, unless letter postage is placed on the entire package. 


WILLIAM J. WAYLAND, Lynchburg, Virginia. 
~For a new arrival in this department, your 
redentials —some of the best specimens of 
mall typographic work we have ever seen — 
ire sufficient to admit you to the most exclu- 
ive typographic society. You have the knack 
f doing the little every-day common things 
incommonly well. Your intelligently displayed, 
,armonious and nicely balanced composition in- 
terests us very much indeed, and assures us 
that careless methods do not prevail in the 
Brown-Morrison Company’s plant, even in the 


ill effect is produced by combinations of con- 
densed and extended types. While your own 
letter-head is rather elaborate in the use of 
ornamentation, it is very pleasing, but as the 
decoration is printed in a tint, its prominence 
is lessened. The main type-group should be 
raised at least six points, for it crowds the 
border at the bottom entirely too closely in 
view of the large amount of white space at top 
and sides. We would prefer to see the orna- 
ment printed in brown along with the type, 
for it has no special significance to warrant 





Literature submitted for this purpose 


Postage on packages containing specimens must not 
Specimens should be mailed flat; not rolled. 


you have reversed the order of color handling 
demanded for most harmonious, pleasing effects. 
The initial letters and rules, being in bolder 
type than the remainder of the several words, 
should have been printed in the orange, and 
the smaller and lighter faced letters in the 
dark brown. In breaking up a form for two- 
color printing, the heavy items should be 
printed in the weaker color so that the tone 
will be equalized in the finished work. Crafters 
should not create the odd and unusual at the 
expense of good work and art. The brochure, 


- onroe 
Mallers Building 


Wabash Avenue 


or 


5 South 


cago 


A strong label which makes every package to which it is attached an item of advertising for the firm. 
Original printed on buff stock. Designed by Frank M. Hines. 


most minute details. In one or two cases rules 
do not join as perfectly as they should; the 
fact that your work is so good otherwise makes 
this small point more noticeable than if greater 
faults influenced us to overlook it. The bill- 
head for the Taylor Motor Company, Incor- 
porated, appears crowded, and it would have 
been better, with so much copy, had you used 
smaller sizes of type throughout. «Your: “ Pre- 
paredness ”’ blotter is especially effective, but, 
owing to the impossibility of color separation 
in the original, we can not show a reproduction 
of it. 

Oscar E. ErRIcSON, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
— You express good judgment in display. 
Some of your specimens are very satisfactory 
from an artistic standpoint, but in others an 


the prominence given it by being printed in 
black. Your package-label would also be better 
if printed in two colors. The rules at either 
end of the word “ For’’ should be eliminated 
so that red could be used in printing the other 
rules instead of yellow, which does not show to 
good advantage on the pink stock. The word 
could be advantageously placed in the upper 
left-hand corner of the border, its logical posi- 
tion. Avoid out-of-center balance, for it is 
not sure, whereas horizontal balance is a cer- 
tainty when all lines are centered. Presswork 
in some cases would be improved by a more 
solid impression. 

THE CRAFTERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Kansas 
City, Missouri.— Your letter-head is somewhat 
too decorative, and in the main display line 


entitled ‘“‘The Birth of a Man,” is admirably 
done, as are the several issues of Brains & 
Business. 

The Sentinel, Bemidji, Minnesota.— The din- 
ner menu and program for the merchants’ 
association is not a good job of printing. The 
large sizes of Copperplate Gothic, an extended 
letter, contrast disagreeably with the “lean” 
Engravers Old English used in combination. 
The rule arrangement made it impossible for 
you to arrange the type-lines with a view to a 
pleasing distribution of white space. On the 
inside pages the modern face used is not 
pleasing, the hair-lines being scarcely visible, 
whereas the heavy elements loom up strong. 
Modern roman letters do not harmonize with 
text type, which you have used for headings on 
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CENTRE of ATTENTION 
in the 


CENTRE of the SHOW 


First page of a handsome folder, originally printed on hand-made stock. By Wm. F. Fell Company, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


these pages. Text should be used with old- 
style letters when not used alone. 

THE ENGLISH WOOLEN MILLS CoMPANY, Cleve- 
land, Ohio.— Your spring and summer style 
book is faultlessly executed in every way. We 
note, particularly, that the headings set in 
New Caslon are slightly letter-spaced to con- 
form to the rather open spacing of words and 
lines in the text, which are so spaced in the 
interests of legibility. This fact informs us 
that the man responsible for its typographic 
appearance was keenly alive to the minor de- 
tails which so often make or mar the appear- 
ance of printed work. As far as we can judge, 
the artwork is admirable, too, the cover by The 
Knickerbocker Art Service, New York city, 
possessing much snap and color effectiveness. 

STRONG effects appear to be the rule in com- 
mercial art at present; the greater part of 
posters, hangers and other work being executed 
in modern art style. Although the idea is not 
so applicable to typework — and would be de- 
cidedly out of place on a good part of it — 
there are occasions when strong, unconven- 
tional effects are acceptable, and even desirable. 
Edward A. McGrady, of the Sleepeck-Helman 
Printing Company, Chicago, one of the most 
accomplished compositors whose work comes to 
our attention, specializes in this class of typog- 


raphy. His work carries with it that “ punch” 


(See inside page of folder opposite.) 


which causes one to “sit up and take notice.” 
The type-faces at his disposal — Chaucer Text, 
Bewick and Pabst Old Style — are particularly 
adaptable to the style of work, being rather 
uncommonly used — consequently always more 
or less new, depending on where they go — 
and in shape and tone are harmonious with the 
style itself. The hyper- 
critical might point 
out little faults in de- 
sign as they appear 
here and there, but 


purpose, and it serves that purpose in attract- 
ing attention because of its unusual placement. 
All compositors can not do this sort of thing 
successfully, and those who are ambitious in 
that direction had better maintain a conserva- 
tive speed at the start and until they find they 
possess real talent along that line. Further- 
more, if all printers would take up McGrady’s 
style— which is not probable—he would be 
ecmpelled to strike out on a new path, for his 
style would not be unusual then. Several of 
his designs are reproduced in this department 
and in the eight-page color insert. 

‘Loox! Chalfant Is with The Colonial Press, 
Philadelphia,” is the title of an effectively 
planned and printed folder, announcing the 
association of David C. Chalfant, for sixteen 
years with the John T. Palmer Company, with 
The Colonial Press, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
The only thing we do not admire about the 
work is that the text on the third page is 
opened by a large italic initial, and the first 
line, not particularly important in an adver- 
tising way, ‘‘ Having associated myself with,” 
is set in italic lower-case. This initial and line 
strike a discordant note with the remainder of 
the page, set in roman. A decorative italic 
initial, correctly designed to fit the space, often 
adds a touch of interest — yes, attractiveness 
~—— providing the entire first line is set in the 
same type as the remainder of the text. 

C. J. ANDERSON, Omaha, Nebraska.— The 
program-booklet for the Woodmen of the World 
Ball is happily conceived and tastefully exe- 
cuted. A pleasing touch was added to the cover- 
stock by the twenty-four-point rule border, 
printed in a darker blue and bled, forming a 
band around the page — and this effect was ac- 
centuated by a twelve-point blind-stamped bor- 
der just inside the wide border. The same idea 
is carried out on the inside pages, printed on 
white stock, with a twelve-point border printed 
in light blue and bled. The lines on the cover 
and title page, set in Packard capitals, are 
crowded, and the appearance would be im- 
proved materially if one-point leads were added 
between all these lines. Your personal card is 
a distinct novelty, but we can not resign our- 
selves to admiration of the final capital ‘““R” 
of Bookman in the center of the word “‘Ander- 
son,” even though you added three tiny spots 
of color, impressed by periods arranged in tri- 
angular form in the resultant extraordinary 
amount of white space, to “ kill’’ that space. 
The lines in the lower right-hand corner are 
crowded — one-point leads again. 

ALEXANDER S. COHAN, New York city.— Of 
the Johnson Hardware Company arrangements 
without border, we prefer the one set in Bodoni 
and in which a cut was used. The design 





when a man steps 
boldly out from the 
crowd and gives us 
something new, as 
McGrady does right 
along, he can be ex- 
cused, because his 
originality and excel- 
lence in other ways 
earry his work over. 
Probably no one knows 











better than McGrady 
himself that he is vio- 
lating balance when 
he places a group in 
the lower right-hand 
corner of the page; 
but he does it for a 


Cover-design in strong style characteristic of German work. 
By Heintze & Bianckertz, Berlin. 














around which the rule is placed would be im- 
proved if the unattractive initials were elimi- 
nated and the group raised about six points. 
Harry W. LEGGETT, Ottawa, Ontario.— We 
continue to admire your clever, harmonious 


work. 
EsKEW Jos PRINT, Portsmouth, Ohio.— Your 
new stationery “strikes ten.”” We regret the 


photoengraver and the pressfeeder will not per- 
mit us to reproduce some item thereof in all its 
glory. 

Wo. F. Fett Company, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania.— We admire very much the specimens 
of your high-grade printing which you have 
sent us. For dignified and effective display, 
your work could not be improved upon. We 
are reproducing two pages of your novel Loco- 
mobile folder herewith, and in our eight-page 
color insert are showing the excellent letter- 
head used by the Convention Committee of the 
Poor Richard Club. W. Arthur Cole, Director 
of Service of the company and creator of the 
idea back of the Locomobile folder reproduced 
on this page, says: ‘‘ Our particular aim was 


_ to get away from the conventional form which 


almost every one uses to indicate a specific 
location at an exhibit or to indicate the loca- 
tion of a building in a congested area — the 
complete floor plan or a section of a map with 
the particular location or the particular build- 
ing emphasized, either through the use of an 
additional color or by the employment of some 
unusual medium or technique to obtain em- 
phasis. To my mind this has always been a 
mistake, for the reason that it calls attention 
to the fact that there are hundreds of other 
exhibits or hundreds of other buildings sur- 
rounding the one especially to be featured. You 
will note that the Locomobile folder success- 
fully overcomes this handicap.” 

Howarp VAN Sciver, Norfolk, Virginia.— 
Your excellent typography, combined with good 
presswork and good color combinations, places 
your work in the class of best typography now 
being produced. In your use of colors you 
have attained combinations of strength and 
softness which we have seldom seen in the work 
of others. We would reproduce several of your 
designs for the benefit of our readers, but the 
nature of the stock or the colors of ink used 
make it impossible to obtain good plates there- 
from. 

A. DAMMEYER, New York city, New York.— 
The specimens are, for the most part, nicely 
arranged and displayed. Red and purple, as 
used on your firm’s envelope, however, form a 
very poor combination for two-color printing. 
When a seal, ornament or other device is to 
be overprinted by type it should be printed 
in a weak color, for, if not, the lines of the 





Strong folder-title by Edward A. McGrady, with Sleepeck-Helman Print- 
ing Company, Chicago. Inside of panel was printed in orange. 
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WHEN 
YOU ENTER CONVENTION 
HALL-WALK STRAIGHT AHEAD 
AND YOU WILL FIND THE 
LOCOMOBILE EXHIBIT 
DIRECTLY IN THE CENTRE 


BOOTH 
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Uy 
Hut 


It 
{ 


NO. 2.7 





A novel way of indicating location of exhibit at show. For particulars, read review of Wm. F. Fell 
Company, creator of the idea, on this page. 


design, intermingling with the lines of type, 
make reading difficult because of the confu- 
sion of lines. For that reason the brown on 
the Charles Dickens Lodge card is too strong. 


The letter-head and envelope printed in blue 
and black on blue stock is quite interesting. 
For the benefit of our readers we will state 
that the main display 
line on the letter-head, 
instead of being made 
up of the firm-name, 
carries the words, 
“Of Course It’s Out 
of the Ordinary,” fol- 
lowing which line, and 
in smaller type, are 
the words, “Just 
another new idea of 
ours — modern sta- 
tionery, modern type 
—combined with a lit- 
tle gray matter — we 


now await results. If 
interested, write us.” 


The firm-name ap- 
pears in small type 
in the lower left-hand 
corner of the sheet. 
We are not sure 
whether the idea does 


or does not possess much advertising appeal, 
but it is interesting. 

W. C. SCEHNET, Grand Junction, Colorado.— 
The specimens you have sent us are especially 
attractive and the colors are well chosen. Some 
of the designs are very crowded and would be 
improved if smaller type had been used through- 
out. The Teachers’ Association ticket appears 
particularly congested. The News Press busi- 
ness card is bottom-heavy, and the narrow 
ornament at the top appears ill at ease on the 
oblong card. Ornaments should be of the same 
general proportions as the sheets on which they 
are printed. 

BEN WILEY, Charleston, Illinois.— The letter- 
heads sent us are very good, but the one for 
the Charleston Merchants Protective Associa- 
tion would be improved if the center rule was 
printed in red instead of black, and if the bot- 
tom rule, which is printed in red, was omitted. 
We dislike to see any word other than ‘“* Com- 
pany ”’ abbreviated in the main display line of 
a letter-head. The word “Association ’”’ in so 
prominent a line of a letter-head should be 
spelled out. 

OscaR F. JACKSON, Lansing, Michigan.— 
Your calendar for April is quite interesting, 
but the tint in which the illustration of your 
building is printed is too weak; in fact, it is 
searcely visible. 
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E. M. DwunBAR, Boston, 
Massachusetts.— No fault 
whatever can be found with 
the printed items used by 
you in the promotion of your 
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received from The Cocks- 
Clark Engraving Company, 
Denver, Colorado. Each leaf 
is illustrated by a large half- 
tone of some Colorado scene, 
and the excellence of these 





advertising business. On the 


Please post or publish 


half-tones should make the 





contrary, all are chaste, dig- 
nified and attractive in ap- 
pearance, and are helped 
materially in the selection 
of paper, something a great 
many printers and advertis- 
ing men unfortunately lose 
sight of. We regret our ina- 
bility to show your stationery. 

THE A. B. DoerTy PRINT- 
ERY, Findlay, Ohio.— Your 
versatility is commendable. 
You are capable alike in the 
composition of conventional 
and unconventional arrange- 
ments. In the latter, how- 
ever, you do not go to the 
extreme of freakishness — 
which is all the more com- 
mendable. In the Fishbaugh 
letter-head the type is printed 
too low on the sheet. By 
raising the main groups, and 
by pulling the two short up- 


Shakespearean 


BOOKPLATE CONTEST 


Hakespeare will be honored this year throughout 
the United States. Schools, universities, and or- 
ganizations of various kinds are planning fitting forms 
of observing the Shakespeare Tercentenary.. With the 
purpose of further stimulating interest in the works of 
the great poet, The American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
in conjunction with the Shakespeare Birthday Committee 
of the City of New York, will conduct a BooKPLATE 
Contest. The prizes to be awarded should be an in- 
centive, but the pleasure of designing a bookplate in 
the spirit of Shakespeare should be the chief stimulus. 


calendar a profitable adver- 
tising investment. 

C. L. BRELAND, Yazoo City, 
Mississippi — The Sentinel 
letter-head is satisfactorily 
designed and composed, ex- 
cept for the fact that there 
is not enough space between 
words in the main display 
line, considering the rather 
wide letter-spacing. The 
small panel is too long, the 
space at the sides, inside, 
being too great in proportion 
to the small amount at top 
and bottom. When lines are 
letter-spaced, the space be- 
tween words should be pro- 
portionately increased so that 
the words will not appear to 
be run together. The yellow- 
green does not form a very 
pleasing combination with the 
blue; a tint of blue would 





per lines outward so that 
the marginal spaces would re- 
main uniform, a decided im- 
provement would have been 
made. 

ENpDERBY & CoMPANY, LTD., 
St. Ives, Hunts., England.— 
We have stated on several 
occasions that British typog- 
raphy is backward — that the 
printers of England are yet 
clinging to the highly deco- 
rative, overdisplayed style in 
vogue here as well as there 
from fifteen to twenty-five 
years ago. We have also at 
times made mention of the 
fact that better presswork is 
done nowhere than in En- 
gland. Now comes a large 
package of letterpress and 
lithographic specimens from 
you in which the national 
reputation for good press- 
work is maintained and in 
which also the typography — 
at least the greater part of 
it—is of an equally high 
standard. ‘“‘ Where Flows the 
Silvery Ouse”’ is a brochure, 
containing samples of the 
firm’s printing as well as 
views of the plant. It should attract much 
business. We compliment you on the entire 
collection. Faults are of a minor nature, and 
to point them out would be too hypercritical. 

Roya, A. Younc, Big Piney, Wyoming.— 
Some of your work is very good, but in other 
specimens you have fallen down because of 
a lack of understanding of those principles 
of design essential to good work. Take as 
an example of the latter class your letter- 
head for the Green River Valley Cattle and 
Horse Growers’ Association, set in Caslon Old 
Style. On this heading you have used a light- 
face type and heavy black rules. The result 
is the rules stand out more prominently than 
the type. Tone harmony means uniformity 
of tone, for which all items in the design 
must be of equal strength. On the other 
heading for the same association, the brown 
in which the cuts are printed is too strong, 
thus confusing the design. When it is in- 
tended to print over an illustration with type, 


Rules of the Contest 


He contest is open to all persons who desire to compete. 

Drawings to be devoted exclusively to a Shakespearean motif. 
Drawings to be signed onthe back by a pseudonym to correspond with a 
pseudonym on a sealed envelope containing the competitor's name and 
address. 

“More than one drawing may be submitted by an individual. 

It is suggested that the dimensions of the board upon which the draw- 
ing appears be 9x12 inches. 

Drawings to be sent prepaid addressed as follows: THe AMERICAN 
Institute or Grapuic Arts, 344 West 28th Street, New York. 

Awards to be made to those designs which in the opinion of the judges 
are best and most suitable. 

Prizes to be as follows: First Prize, $700.00; Second Prize, $60.00; 
Third Prize, $40.00. 7 

The contest closes May 15, 1916. 


COMMITTEE 


For tHe American Institute or Graruic Arts: John Clyde 
Oswald, President ; J.H. Chapin, J. Thomson Willing. For THe SHake- 
speare Birtupay Committee: Henry Clews, (Chairman; John 
DeWitt Warner, Treasurer ; Mrs. James Madison Bass. 


An announcement in colonial style by The Oswald Press, New York city, which illus- 
trates the beauty in appropriate handling of old-style types. 


the illustration should be printed in a rather 
weak tint. You exhibit good taste in display 
and arrangement. Do not use italic capitals 
except to begin words set in italic lower-case. 

ONE of the most handsome calendars which 
have come to our attention this year is the one 


he  dmasters 


SERVICE COMPANY :: CHICAGO 


yaa 


Effective handling of package-label by Edward A. 
McGrady, Chicago, Illinois. . 


have been preferable. 

J. W. HAMLYN, Boxsburg, 
Transvaal.— The greeting 
brochure is very neat, and it 
is well printed. We do not 
admire the type-faces used, 
but, perhaps, more attractive 
letters were not at your dis- 
posal. The initial letter is 
too small, and the large 
amount of white space causes 
it to appear ill at ease in the 
position it occupies. 

ALPENA PRINTING STUDIO, 
Alpena, Michigan.—Your sta- 
tionery is very pleasing; the 
yellow and black on. yellow- 
green stock produces a bright, 
snappy effect which is wholly 
satisfactory. On the ac- 
knowledgment, printed on 
white stock, the yellow does 
very well as a _ background 
for the shop’s mark, because 
of the black outline. Stand- 
ing alone in the initial back- 
ground, however, it is too 
weak, and the weakness of 
tone as compared to the 
black is not pleasing. The 
close attention you give to the 
details of correct spacing and joining of rules 
is commendable. 

RateH Haicut, San Francisco, California.— 
From a typographical standpoint, there is not 
much choice between the two business cards, 
as both are poor. Our preference is for the 

original arrangement, for in it the important 
features stand out with greater prominence 
and are arranged in such a way as to make 
them more easily grasped by the reader. It 
is better from an advertising standpoint. On 
the envelope corner-card, the brown is a little 
too strong, and, in addition, we dislike the 
appearance of a word set in small type in a 
line of larger size, with a rule beneath to 
line it up. Such a plan by no means subordi- 
nates the words, but, owing to the difference 
in appearance, attracts all the more attention 
to them. Words treated in this manner are 
in reality emphasized. 

E. Bunprick, San Rafael, California.— 

Some of your work is quite satisfactory, but 











a considerable part of it 
could be quite easily im- 
proved. While Engravers Old 
English harmonizes nicely 
with old-style roman capitals 
—if the latter are in small 
sizes — there is a lack of har- 
mony when the roman is in 
comparatively large sizes, due 
to the difference in shape. 
You use too many type-faces 
in a single job and, if it is 
impossible for you to use a 
single series, you should at 
east avoid combinations of 
condensed and extended 
faces. Old English is con- 
densed. In your designs you 
should strive to have your 
longest and largest line at 
or near the top, so that they 
will not appear overbalanced 
at the bottom. When you 
have a job to set in a fixed 
space, as on a ruled bill-head, 
and copy is heavy, you should 
set the unimportant items in 
the smallest sizes possible, so 
that your designs will not 
appear crowded and the im- 
portant items will stand out 
more prominently through 
contrast. You fell down in 
this respect on the bill-head 
for the Reliable Renovatory. 

WALTER WALLICK, Gales- 
burg, Illinois— Your two 
menus are well handled in 
your usual simple and pleas- 
ing style. The panel at the 
bottom of the Beta Theta Pi 
title-page should have been 
centered, in harmony with 
the lines of the type on the 
page, for placed at the side it 
throws the page out of bal- 
ance horizontally. 

PHILIP MILLER, Hibbing, 
Minnesota.— The border is 
too heavy on your Christmas 
ecard. It is overdone in the 
way of ornamentation and 
marginal spaces are not 
pleasing—for, with half-inch 
margins at top and sides, the 
type and ornaments crowd 


the border very closely at the bottom. 
of trying to see how ornamental you can make 
your designs, endeavor to make them as simple fault. 
as possible, and if anything is to be subordi- 
nated, let it be the borders, not the type. 

W. A. Aparr, Marshall, Texas.— Your “little 
country shop” does not need to take a_seat 


behind any of them when it 
comes to good typography 
and clean-cut presswork. The 
letter-head is both novel and 
attractive. For the benefit of 
our readers, we will state 
that this letter-head is of the 
“two-in-one”’ variety, in that 
a fold-over at the top carries 
the terse phrase, ‘‘ Nearly Ev- 
erybody Reads The Marshall 
Messenger, Daily and Semi- 
Weekly.” By raising this 
flap, the formal letter-head 
is disclosed. We dislike to be 
“finicky,” but the parallel 
rules underscoring the head- 
ings on your circular, bearing 
half-tone illustrations of your 
four presses which are capa- 
ble of ‘275,600 impressions 
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An interesting and effective menu cover-design by John T. Morton, artist, Audi- 
torium tower, Chicago, Illinois. Printed originally on heavy, white antique stock in 
black and orange, the effect produced was decidedly pleasing. 


Instead in 24 hours,” are too light. ‘‘ Small point,” 
you say; well, we feel duty bound to find some 


ALBERT J. SCHLINGER, White Plains, New 
York.— We are inclined to agree with your em- 
ployer. The Lauren bill-head, however, is not 
so very unsatisfactory, at that. Had you used 
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Afternoon Except Sum. Member Associated Press 


Published by The Messenger Company 





Marshall, 





A double-barreled letter-head ingeniously devised with a fold-over flap at the top. 
By The Marshall Messenger, Marshall, Texas. 
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Copperplate Gothic for the 
word “ Florist,’”’ in harmony 
with the remainder of the de- 
sign, and omitted the florets 
needlessly placed at either 
end of that word, it would 
be somewhat improved. You 
place too much space between 
words which are set in text 
type, and letter-space lines in 
that face. Use one series 
only in a job if at all pos- 
sible—and if you are not 
eareful you will consider it 
impossible, when in reality it 
is a very simple matter. 

J. GLENN HOLMAN, Find- 
lay, Ohio.— The specimens 
sent us are of your usual 
high standard of quality, the 
stationery for E. M. Warfel 
& Son being quite unusual in 
treatment and attractive to a 
high degree. The ornaments 
in the cover-design for the 
Visitors’ Day Campaign are 
not pleasing, nor do they har- 
monize with the type. The 
border you have used is en- 
tirely too prominent. 

Frep S. IRESON, Williamson, 
Virginia.--The larger part of 
your specimens are simply 
and effectively arranged. On 
the letter-head for The Mingo 
Republican, however, the two- 
color cut, used as a_back- 
ground for the type-group, is 
not properly printed. The 
brown ink used for printing 
the flesh of the figures is too 
strong, and those parts of the 
illustration which should be 
strongest are printed in a 
weak tint which offers little 
contrast with the white stock. 
The result is the brown, 
standing out so prominently 
and alone, gives the effect of 
shapeless masses which con- 
fuse the design and make the 
act of reading the type quite 
difficult. A good color for 
representing flesh is a weak 
tint of yellow-orange. The 
cut is handled to much better 


advantage on the business card, but here the 
yellow is a little harsh. The initial letter on 
the Christmas blotter is not properly aligned, 
and the white space at the sides is too great, 
considering the small amount at the bottom. 
MERCANTILE PRINTING COMPANY, LTD., Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii.— The booklet for Honolulu Con- 


sistory is nicely arranged, but 
the linotype slugs were im- 
perfectly cast, which made it 
impossible for the pressman 
to do his best work. How- 
ever, he did very well under 
the conditions. 

F. J. FUHRMAN, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania.— T he 
ecard used at the Board of 
Trade banquet, and the pack- 
age-label for the Monthly 
Record Publishing Company, 
are exceptionally neat and 
attractive. We do not ad- 
mire the letter-head, however, 
mainly because of the tint- 
block background. With this 
eliminated and the group low- 
ered slightly, so that the 
heading would not crowd the 
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top too closely in proportion 
to the amount of space at the 

" sides, a decided improvement 
would result. Tint-blocks are 
very seldom essential to the 
attractive appearance of a 
design, and when so are gen- 
erally printed in a very weak 
tint. 

Harry C. Mertz, Shakopee, 
Minnesota.— The bill-head is 
nicely arranged, but the type 
is too large throughout. A 
musical ornament is not ap- 
propriate for use on the bill- 
head of a printer. The ticket 
for the Leap Year Ball is 
attractively designed. The 
black figures “‘ 19” and “16” 
stand out rather too promi- 
nently; the tone of the de- 
sign would be improved and 
a touch of interest given if 
these were printed in a 
weaker, but brighter, color. 
The lines between the rules 
in this card are crowded. If 
the rules were eliminated, as 
they very well could be, more 
space could be placed between 
lines. 

ELtswortH GEIsT, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania.— T he 
circular, “Advertising,” and 
the folder, “‘ Type,”” enclosed 
in the last issue of the Jack- 
son-Remlinger house-organ, 
are simple and dignified to a 
high degree, eminently read- 
able and very attractive. You 
are becoming a master of 
this style and we watch your 
progress with keen satisfac- 
tion. If your connection with 
that firm has not proved prof- 
itable to it, buyers of print- 
ing in Pittsburgh do not 
know a good thing when they 
see it. The two jobs in ques- 
tion are reproduced. The 
specimens by Apprentice Gi- 
rard Mangis are also very 
good—as they should be, 
considering he has the good 
fortune to be employed where 
such good work is being 
turned out. While, of course, 
there should be less space following commas in 
a line than between words not followed by 
points, the school-boy apprentices of the Bulle- 
tin have in some cases placed no space between 
words except that afforded by the commas, and 
the effect is bad. In general appearance this 
little paper is truly admirable, a very decided 
improvement over the previous issue. 

The North Star, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.— 
This little paper, published and edited by the 
boys of the North School, possesses some ad- 
mirable qualities, but could be improved in 
several ways. The cover-design for the March 
issue is quite pleasing, but the lines ‘“‘ March” 
and “1916”’ should be lowered in the panel 
they occupy so that marginal spaces would be 
more nearly uniform at sides and bottom. On 
the text pages, the bottom margins are too 
small, considering the large amount of white 
space at the top, due mainly to the open char- 
acter of the running-heads. The quotation 
from William Howard Taft should be set so 
that the shape of the group would agree with 
the shape of the space it occupies. With such 
ample side margins, the crowded appearance at 
top is displeasing. Do not combine extended 
and condensed type—Old English is a con- 
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ADVERTISING 


An advertising statement reduced to print- 
er’s ink comes before the eye of a large num- 


ber of people. 


Among these people there is invariably a 
portion of them who are doubting, another 
portion who are critical, and still another 
who are knowing. 


The statement then, must be truthful. It 
must be made in a convincing manner and 


must be honest in appearance. 


We have the faculty of arranging types in 
a simple straightforward manner for all 
kinds of advertising. We plan newspaper 
ads as well as booklets or folders. 


JACKSON-REMLINGER PRINTING CO 
Bindley Building, Pittsburgh 


Printing 
Prices 





The great possibilities in simple arrange- 
ments of type and utilities could not be better 
illustrated than by these two designs by Ells- 
worth Geist, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


densed type; Copperplate 
Gothie an extended face. 

C. C. BIGELOW, New York 
city— As a catalogue of 
books to be sold at one-third 
price, your booklet, ‘“ Clear- 
ance Remainder Book Sale,” 
answers the purpose, and, 
from an advertising stand- 
point solely, is satisfactory. 
From the standpoint of 
typography it has nothing 
to recommend it; the use of 
so many styles of type in 
the headings — condensed ex- 
tended and regular in form 
—would not appeal favorably 
to an eye trained to artistic 
taste. How far art is neces- 
sary in work of this charac- 
ter can not be determined ; 
but, to our way of thinking, 
the book or catalogue which 
is typographically good has 
much greater influence, and 
sales should be proportion- 
ately greater to offset any 
increased cost of production, 
than an unattractive one. 

O. E. MACPHERSON, Ken- 
drick, Idaho.— The type in 
the Christmas cards, on 
which the three-color holly 
border was used, should have 
been printed in black. In the 
light green, the type is too 
weak as compared to the 
heavy border. Careful con- 
sideration was not given 
space relations on the card 
entitled ‘“‘The Bells.” On 
this card the type should 
have been so arranged as to 
harmonize more nearly with 
the space it occupies. With 
such a large amount of white 
space above and below, the 
cramped side margins show 
to poor advantage. An ini- 
tial letter does not appear 
satisfactory at the beginning 
of the top line of a pyra- 
mided group. 

Epwin H. Stuart, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania.—Of the 
two title-pages for the Broth- 
erhood Class, we _ consider 

the one set in Scotch Roman the better, mainly 
because of its more pleasing contour lines. In 
the other design, in addition to bulky contour, 
the lines set in italic capitals strike a discordant 
note in combination with the lines of roman 
capitals. Your work has improved remarkably 
since it first came to our attention. 

SauL L. Gompers, New York city.— The 
specimens sent us are very pleasing, espe- 
cially the one which quotes Elbert Hubbard 
and Nat. Wills. On the card for the United 
Dressed Beef Company aid society, the small 
type should have been printed in the stronger 
color, green. Words and lines are spaced too 
far apart in the Cinema Camera Club card, 
which is otherwise quite satisfactory. 

THE HAWKEYE PRINTING COMPANY, Dundee, 
Illinois— The Christmas blotter is very satis- 
factory, but the one headed ‘“ There's Still 
Room at the Top; but You Can’t Reach It by 
Going Up in the Air” is too weak at the top. 
Headings should be set in larger type than sig- 
natures so as to better balance the designs. The 
extended Copperplate Gothic contrasts disa- 
greeably with the condensed Engravers Old 
English on the Hintz & Otta card, but outside 
of this fault the card is quite acceptable. 
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BY PAUL G. SMITH. 


What the advertiser says; the words he uses to say it; the form in which he presents what he has to say; the illustrations he uses; and the style 
in which the printer expresses the ideas, are the subject-matters for this department. 


A ‘**New’’ House-Organ Born to Berkowitz & Proper, 
of New York City. 
HE essential thing in publishing a _ house- 
organ,” says Charles A. MacFarlane in his 
book on “ Direct Advertising,” “is to make 
it so interesting that the people to whom it 
is sent will look forward to it from month to 
month. If the advertiser can find little or nothing of inter- 
est to say about his own business or product, the necessary 








Your Printed Matter 


are losing money. 


these principles. 
easy to prove! 





substitute. 





“Tris easy. 


seashore.” 











The “new” house-organ of Berkowitz & Proper. 


Strange to say, about 75% 
matter we see is violating many, if not all of 
Easy to say? 
The next time you need 
printing, let US “show you.” 


I give people what they want. 
men out to play golf and the women to the 


point Caslon, with boldface headings printed on white 
antique wove stock, the object evidently being to make it 
easy to read. 

The whole idea of its make-up, from cover to cover, is 
expressed in the following paragraph, taken from it: 

“The difference between hats and millinery illustrates 
the difference between efficient and ‘fancy’ advertising. 
The hat covers the manly cranium with a snug fit, is mod- 
erate in cost and guiltless of all ‘fuss and feathers.’ On 


Putting Salesmanship Into 


Tei was the topic of an address delivered 
Mr. Lippmann at the recent Ad- 
eras Convention, in Chicago. 
printed matter isn’t prepare: 
principles crystallized in this speech, you 


If your 
along the 


) of the printed 


Yes, an 


a ee, 

The reason a toper’s nose is often “abloom” 

ts because it is so often “raised under a glass.” 
(Not original, author unknown.) 


i ee 


“Golf and Seashore” 


A doctor with a fat-pursed practice wanted 
a vacation and asked a young graduate to 
The fledgeling pics eees ence 
the veteran reassured him t 
I built up iia practice because 


Just send the 


Note the simplicity of cover and text page, and the novel treatment of the back cover, which 


is a direct appeal for an order. 


interest-sustaining material must be secured from other 
sources.” 

Judging from the first issue of The Sales Lever, the new 
house-organ of Berkowitz & Proper, C. R. Lippman, the edi- 
tor, not only agrees with Mr. MacFarlane’s idea about 
“ making it interesting,” but knows how to put the theory 
into practice. 

Nothing unusual has been done in a typographical or 
illustrative way to arouse your interest in this little book, 
but it gets attention, nevertheless —its pure simplicity 
compels this. 

The size of the book is 4% by 65 inches. The title is 
embossed in blue-gray ink, with a border printed in the 
same color, on Friars gray, two-ply Sunburst stock. The 
body is as simple as it could be — twelve pages of twelve- 


the other hand, a specimen of millinery is a ‘dream of 
frilly loveliness, costs a nightmarish amount, sits on the 
head rather loosely at any angle, and tilts recklessly into 
space regardless of consequences.’ 

“ We are equipped to handle your advertising and print- 
ing problems in ‘ hat fashion.’ Paste this in your hat.” 

To hold interest in the house-organ or any other form 
of advertising, you must have brevity, and, to show that 
Mr. Lippman realizes this point, we quote the two opening 
paragraphs from The Sales Lever: 

“A Pledge to You.— You are never too busy for busi- 
ness — and a few smiles. That is why The Sales Lever 
feels justified in crossing the threshold of your crowded 
hours with a ‘ ten-minute deposit’ of helpful or refreshing 
business ideas. 
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“To deserve a monthly welcome we try to make these 
pages a mental bank account on which you can draw for 
your needs in your own work. We promise to be brief, like 
the younger of two heirs, compelled by the will to write a 
letter weekly to his elder brother. 
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Capital Printing CO 
InBi ad 


This is “‘ Shot No. 1,’ from the Barnes-Ross Company, 
of Indianapolis. 


“ The epistle ran thus: 

“* Having nothing else to do, I will write you a letter. 
Having nothing else to say, I will stop.’ ” 

Aside from the extraneous matter, a certain amount 
of which seems necessary in a printer’s house-organ, The 
Sales Lever is full of paragraphs, always brief, suggestive 
“of what we can do for you in the way of service.” For 
instance: 

“ Putting Salesmanship into Your Printed Matter.— 
This was the topic of an address delivered by Mr. Lipp- 
man at the recent advertising convention in Chicago. If 
your printed matter isn’t prepared along the principles 
crystallized in this speech you are losing money. 

“Strange to say, about seventy-five per cent of the 


printed matter we see is violating many, if not all, of these 
principles. Easy to say? Yes, and easy to prove! The 
next time you need printing, let ws ‘ show you.’ ” 

“ Printing a la Carte.— We, too, give you what you want 
— exactly as, and when, you want it. We follow instruc- 
tions to the dot, if you wish. 

“ But we are also ‘ creative’ in our work, both in print- 
ing and with direct advertising plans. Our Service Depart- 
ment is at your disposal.” 

“What Your Customers Have a Right to Expect.— 
Don’t you think it would strengthen your standing with 
your trade if you would send out a statement like the one 
shown on the back cover-page? (See illustration.) Mail it 
as a separate card or with your outgoing correspondence.” 

“The typographical style is a demonstration of our 
work; the sentiment an expression of our business policy 
that means steady customers.” 

Perhaps I have devoted more space than usual to The 
Sales Lever, but I think it justifiable to comment at length 
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A house-organ and blotter combination. 


upon the efforts of the printer who is trying to put the 
trade on a real service-rendering basis, and advertising 
matter such as this is bound to have a good effect not only 
for the publishers, but for the trade in general. The writer 
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THE 


looks forward with pleasure to the monthly visits of this 
little book, and suggests that readers of this article also 
get on its calling-list. 

How About Shot Number 2? 

In an envelope on which was printed “ Shot No. 1,” I 
received the new house-organ of the Barnes-Ross Company, 
of Indianapolis, Indiana. -Ammunition is the title of this 
“ little book with a big mission,” and this title is carried out 
very suggestively in its form (see illustration). I hope 
the Barnes-Ross Company and all other printers starting 
house-organs will not run out of “ powder.” 
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tion, I suggest that he run the job in five columns the long 
way of the stock. This could be done without any trouble, 
and would not only make it possible to read while being 
put to its practical use, but it would feature more of the 
paragraphs by putting them first in a column. 


**Principles and Practice of Direct Advertising.”’ 

At the beginning of this article I quoted from the “ Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Direct Advertising.” This is a book 
compiled by Charles A. MacFarlane, of the Charles A. 
MacFarlane Advertising Service, of Chicago, for the 
Beckett Paper Company, and, from the recipient’s stand- 

















Some recent attractive cover-designs of representative printers’ and engravers’ house-organs. 


What Printers’ Ink calls “high mortality” among 
house-organs, meaning that comparatively few of them 
are kept up after they are started, is due to the fact that 
the advertiser puts all the material he has been accumu- 
lating for weeks into his first issue and then finds he has 
nothing with which to fill following issues. 

It is easy enough to start a house-organ, but it is not 
so easy to keep it going, so do not attempt one unless you 
have a very definite plan worked out as to what you intend 
to accomplish and exactly how you are going to accomplish 
it, and by all means be sure you know where the “ powder ” 
for future issues is coming from, because the big value of 
this form of advertising is in its regular and systematic 
distribution. 


A House-Organ and Blotter Combination. 
This novel advertising scheme is “ published occasion- 
ally ” by Harlow R. Grant, of Chicago. Although Mr. Grant 
reports favorably on the results he gets from its distribu- 


point, is one of the most practical pieces of advertising 
that I have seen in a long while. It contains 190 pages of 
valuable information about all kinds and phases of direct 
advertising; useful, practical information — the kind that 
you would be willing to pay for. 

Of course Buckeye Cover, the product of the advertiser, 
is played up in such a way so that the reader, in consider- 
ing a certain piece of printed matter advocated by the 
author, would naturally think of using this stock. At least, 
I hope he will, because such a generous contribution for the 
betterment of direct advertising deserves support. How- 
ever, the reference to the stock is “ incidental,” as the 
author says: “ Our interest in these papers has not been 
allowed to limit either the make-up of the book or its poten- 
tial usefulness to the advertiser.” 

The printer can profit by this example of making his 
advertising of potential value to his customer. You will 
find it profitable in the long run. For instance, you can get 
up a booklet giving trade terms with definitions. Many 
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To show that “ effectiveness ” 


a buyer of printing would welcome such a list, and he would 
surely show his appreciation sooner or later in a very mate- 
rial way. A time-table of local trains, bearing your imprint 
and a little sales talk, is another piece of advertising which 
will be kept, and will be a constant reminder that you are 
ready at all times to do good printing. 

There are several other schemes of this kind that you 
could work out. Local conditions will suggest many to you, 
and I am sure you will find that your efforts along these 
lines will be greatly appreciated. 


A Punch in Strong Black-and-White Effect. 

The Paper House of New England claims that white 
paper, black ink and plain type can be made as expressive 
as you please. This thought is worth considering, espe- 
cially at the present time, when war conditions are playing 
such havoc with the color situation. 

The folder in which it makes this claim, and which 
proves its contention, is an interesting study in black- 


can be obtained with white paper and black ink. 


and-white effectiveness. There is no call for a second color 
in the folder —the black alone is quite sufficient. And 
what a simple piece of printing it is to produce — nothing 
but two pages of Caslon with a cut of The Paper House, 
printed one side only on rough-finished stock, 19 by 25 
inches in size, folded twice. 


The Value of Repetition. 

Repetition in advertising is a matter that a great many 
advertisers are prone to overlook. They get tired of saying 
the same thing over and over again, and they think that the 
public gets tired, too, so they give up their monotonous task. 
They do not stop to think that the public pays little heed. 
Because they themselves are interested in what they are 
advertising, they imagine the public is interested, too, and 
they fear the public will get satiated, so they stop before 
they get well started. They abandon the mine just before 
they reach “ pay ore.” Don’t make this mistake. Remem- 
ber — it is everlasting repetition in advertising that makes 
it successful. 





The Offices of London Opinion will be removed to 67 & 68 Chandos Street (Bedford Street end) on and after March tst. 
Telegraphic Address : London Opinion, London. Telephone : 6201 Gerrard (three lines). 











To make it known that it has moved, London Opinion adopted the surest way of impressing any idea on the minds of the public — by picturing 
it. The folder is printed in red and black on buff stock. When folded it bears the simple statement, ‘‘ We’re Moving,” 
and measured 4 by 7 inches. Open, as here shown, it was 7 by 20 inches. 
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CLARK L.GENNETT PRES. The 4.C. BENNETT SECY.E TREAS. 


Bennett Printing, 
Comp 4 


BENNETT BUILDING LIMA OHIO.U.RLRA. 


A decided novelty in a letter-head design by The Bennett Printing Company, Lima, Ohio. 
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By Lennis Brannon, Talladega, Alabama, whose work is featured by forceful, distinctive design. 
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Convention 349 Committee 
Associated Advertising Clubs “QS Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
of the World - Twelfth Annual Committee Headquarters in 
Convention - June 25 t030, 1916 Bell Telephone Parkway Bldg 
Telephone 191-6 LOCUST 
Club House 239-241 S. Camac St. 


Rowe Stewart, General Chairman Convention Committee Theodore E. Ash, General Secretary 

M. F. Hanson, Finan 4 . capless Entertainment Joseph S. Potsdamer, University 

Irvin F. Paschall, Sales and Publicity singe viene] Howard C. Story, Reception 
evs < Wonk 


George Nowland, Hotels Wm. H. Trump, Printing 
Edwin Moore, Churches Thos. R. +, Ubumination and Decoration J. . Beret Big Brothers Movement 
John C. Martin, ‘‘ Thursday Night’ Richard 1% Be eg Committee Co-operation 8, Souvenirs and Badget 


Charles C. Green, Willow Grove and Seashore Thomas A. Daly, aie ’ Trade Organizations 
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THE CRABTREE COMPANY 
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ARTISTS f@ » BLUE*BLACK 


DESIGNERS Be, FG AND:-WHITE 
ENGRAVERS Ses PRINTERS 


174 WELLINGTON STREET 
OTTAWA: CANADA 








& HE opportunity is afforded to 

all the employing printers of 

Fe snenty and vicinity to spend 

fg) an enjoyable evening together. 

i elegant dinner has been 

< ISS] prepared which will be served 

ams BD) Prepared at six-thirty p. m. 

We have been successful in securing as the 
speaker for the evening — 


MR. FRANK STOCKDALE 


of SYSTEM MAGAZINE, Chicago, who will talk on 
“The Printer As a Merchant” 


@ The accompanying circular tells you who 
Mr.Stockdaleis,and why you should hear him. 
We are fortunate in being able to secure this 
talented gentleman to address us, as his time 
is booked ahead for two years, and he has 
graciously consented to give us this evening. 
@He will tell you how to build your trade 
—how to increase your profits—how to save 
more money. This is what you want to know. 
Besides he will tell you how to get more joy 
out.of life, and this is worth while finding out. 


Advertising Association Club Rooms 
No, 123 West Madison Street, Chicago 
Thursday, March 23, 1916, 6:30-p. m. 


@ Kindly fill in the enclosed card and mail 
at once so reservations may be made for you. 





‘WILLIAM 
OME DOLLAR PER PLATE W. T. LEYDEN, Acting Secretary 





“The Printers a Merchant” 
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BY E. 


M. KEATING. 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of 
knowledge concerning the best methods of getting results. 


To Prevent Spaceband Wedges Breaking. 

An Illinois operator writes: ‘“ Please explain the break- 
ing of spacebands when I send in a snug line with one or 
two bands in it. The wedge part is bent or broken when 
the justification rods come up. Sometimes the line is 13 
ems, and sometimes less. I put a washer between vise 
justification-bar brace (E-684) and vise justification bar 
(E-685), but it did not help it. It does not occur every line. 
It might happen twice a day, and then it would not break 
a band again for over a week or a month. I also examined 
the lock-up on the disk and that appears to be correct.” 

Answer.— The use of a washer about one-eighth of an 
inch thick over the head of the vise justification-bar brace 
(E-684) will cause it to rise in a horizontal position on its 
first movement. This should prevent the bending of the 
spacebands. If the line is not long enough so that the 
single spaceband will not move up at all, there is danger 
of bending or breaking the band. The operator should set 
his assembler slide so as to permit sufficient space for the 
band to rise. 


Changing Spaceband Lever Pawl. 

L. E. K. writes: ‘“ Please explain how to adjust and 
change the old-style two-piece spaceband-lever pawl on the 
old Model 1 to the one-piece spaceband-lever pawl (B-247). 
The new-style pawl is much shorter than the old, and I 
imagine needs quite a little adjustment.” 

Answer.— After removing the hinge pin and changing 
the pawl, adjust the turnbuckle so as to cause the left end 
of the pawl to be in a position to lock behind the pawl- 
latch. Allow the cams to rotate, and when the transfer 
slide and spaceband pawl move together, see if the transfer- 
slide finger will come within about one-eighth of an inch 
of the end of the slot in the pawl. Adjust by the screw in 
the side. If the spaceband lever interferes by striking the 
lug on the left front side of the column, and by so doing 
limits the movement of the pawl, it may be necessary to 
cut away a small amount from the lug and the lever at the 
points of contact. 


Spongy Slugs with Sharp Faces. 


An Iowa publisher submits a number of slugs that are 
very spongy at the base, but have clean, sharp faces. He 
writes: ‘ We are enclosing linotype slugs to show you the 
trouble we are having. We shall appreciate the favor 
greatly if you will give us the cause and the remedy for 
the defective slugs. If it is from a lack of tin or other 
ingredient in the metal, how can we bring the metal up 
to requirements? ” 

Answer.— We suggest the following preliminary treat- 
ment to discover, if possible, the cause of the trouble: 


2-6 


(1) Remove plunger and dip in a pail of water; then 
brush out the grooves. (2) Skim dross from metal and 
bail from the pot until the well is exposed one-half inch. 
Place about one-half teaspoonful of graphite in the well, 
clean out the hole on the side of the well to allow free entry 
of metal, and then heat the plunger and place it in the well 
and connect to the lever with the pin. (3) Put metal into 
pot, and while it is melting clean out the cross vents in 
pot mouthpiece. When the metal is melted and sufficient 
is placed in pot to come to normal height, cast some slugs. 
If the temperature is not too high the slugs should be 
solid. If they soon become spongy again with metal at 
normal height and temperature at its proper degree of 
heat, it may suggest the need of a new plunger. If you 
have not had a new plunger within the past two years, it 
is our recommendation that you procure one. 


The Difference between Models 8 and 14. 


A correspondent asks us to state wherein the Model 8 
differs from the Model 14. 

The Model 14 is perhaps the most interesting machine 
of the multipie-magazine type. The Model 8 and the Model 
14 are quite similar in construction, excepting the auxiliary 
magazine and the necessary incidental changes. The auxil- 
iary magazine, which is mounted to the right of the regular 
magazine, may be full or half length, at the choice of the 
buyer. These magazines have twenty-eight channels, and 
will, with suitable channel entrance, hold any style of mat- 
rices made by the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. The 
full-length auxiliary-magazine channels carry twenty mat- 
rices. The auxiliary magazines are light in weight and 
are easily removed. A bracket is provided on the back of 
the machine to support extra magazines. The auxiliary 
keyboard, which is placed in convenient reach of the oper- 
ator, is made in duplicate, each part having twenty-eight 
buttons. The outer parts may be detached and allowed to 
suspend while the inner part, having different characters 
on the buttons, is being used. The matrices are discharged 
from the magazine on pressing the keybutton inwardly. 
On leaving the magazine, the matrices fall between the 
assembler guides, which direct them onto the matrix- 
assembler belt, and they are carried to the assembling ele- 
vator by the belt, quite the same as on the Model 8. The 
matrices from the auxiliary magazine may be used in a 
line in conjunction with matrices from the standard maga- 
zine without confusion of any kind. When the matrices 
reach the distributor box, and are raised by the lift, they 
are moved by the distributor screws to the right end of 
the distributor bar for discharge into the magazine. The 
distributor bar and screws for the Model 14 are necessarily 
longer than in the Model 8, to meet the requirements of 
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distribution, but no other complication is added. On a 
Model 14 the operator has under his control six different 
faces having 540 dissimilar characters. Lean and wide 
matrices may be used without difficulty in the same line, 
the distribution being wholly automatic. Model 14 long- 
line attachment is the name applied to the model capable 
of handling thirty-six-em lines. The various changes cor- 
respond to the machines having thirty-six-em molds of 
other models. 


Black-Faced Characters Align Imperfectly. 

An Ohio operator submits an election document set 
wholly in black-faced characters. A number of the vowels 
are out of alignment, causing a controversy in the shop as 
to the remedy. The operator’s letter reads in part: “ Wish 
to thank you for the information you forwarded a short 
time ago, also to ask your assistance in this new difficulty. 
The enclosed proof was returned to us by a customer. It 
was marked as you see. He requests that we correct the 
lines having letters out of alignment. You can see that 
it means the resetting of the job. Please explain the cause 
of the trouble and give a remedy. The matrices and the 
rail are not new, but are in fair shape.” 

Answer.— The reason for the irregular alignment is 
doubtless due to the wear on the under side of the lower 
front ear of the offending characters. This is a very com- 
mon trouble where an entire line is cast in the auxiliary 
position. To remedy the trouble you will have to sort up 
the font, removing all defective characters. There is 
another way by which you can secure better alignment on 
your black-face lines, and that is by using the first-elevator 
slide filling-piece (E-553). With this attachment applied 
to the vise cap you can send in the lines in the normal 
position and they will cast with their ears in the upper 
groove in the mold-keeper. If you can not wait until this 
piece arrives from the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
you can get the same results by placing sufficient brass 
rule or other metal under the first-elevator head, and in 
such a position that the back and the vise-automatic screw 
will strike it. This metal must be no thicker than .220 
inch. Or, you can get the result you desire by temporarily 
removing the vise-automatic stop rod, and by placing metal 
to the thickness of .220 inch so the back screws of the 
first elevator will strike it. If you use this method you 
must guard against tight lines and interferences with down 
stroke of elevator, or else you will have a very disagree- 
able front squirt. Also be certain that no line is sent away 
with matrices elevated in auxiliary position. 
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The two lines above were cast from identical matrices. 
The upper line was supported on the duplex rail in the ele- 
vator, while the second line was supported by their upper 
ears in the normal manner, while the attachment referred 
to above (E-553) was in position on the vise cap. The 
object of this example is to show one of the uses of the 
elevator slide filling-piece. Of course it can not be used on 
mixed lines. 

Faulty Plunger Action. 

An Ohio operator submits several very spongy slugs, 
and writes as follows: “I am sending under separate 
cover samples of slugs cast on my machine. It is new, 
installed four weeks ago. I have tested, but did not disturb 
adjustments. All appear to be perfect. Metal runs hot, 
owing to broken main governor. Plunger, well, mold disk, 
knife wiper — in fact, the whole machine — are thoroughly 
cleaned daily. When mold disk recedes, after cast, slug 
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sticks to matrix line, pulling it out of mold, thereby stop- 
ping machine. Right-hand end of slug is usually bent 
down. Smooth side of slug is shaved heavily (machine 
at casting position). Face of slug is flattened in some 
instances. All mold-disk adjustments have been tested, 
also square block on mold-turning shaft and alignment of 
mold-keeper plate. First elevator does not descend too far. 
The machine acts in this manner only on 16 ems, and 13 
and 16 ems are the only two measures set.” 

Answer.— It is quite possible that the excessive heat 
has caused an unusual amount of oxid to accumulate on 
the plunger, and, as the machine is new, it fits fairly tight 
in the well and should be brushed off more frequently. You 
should for the present clean the well daily with the rotary 
wire brush, and clean the plunger also with a wire brush. 
This latter operation should be done out of doors, owing to 
the danger of dispersing the poisonous dust around the 
machine-room. However, if you find it necessary to clean 
the plunger in the room, dip it first into oil or water ani] 
then there will be less danger of disseminating the lead 
dust. You will receive immediate relief from imperfec: 
plunger action by the following plan: (1) Bail out suffi- 
cient metal to expose the well one-half inch. Put in about 
one-half teaspoonful of graphite, and then, when the 
plunger is heated properly in metal, put in the plungevr. 
(2) Now put in sufficient metal to bring the surface to 
normal height, and then proceed to cast slugs (not recast- 
ing, however). If the base of the slug becomes hollow while 
the metal remains at normal height, it is possible that your 
machine governor is not set correctly. In such a case you 
must gradually reduce the temperature by readjusting the 
machine governor. You should have the main governor 
fixed at once. We believe when you secure a solid slug the 
other troubles will disappear. We do not believe any of 
the adjustments are at fault, and we would suggest that 
you work toward securing a solid slug. 














By Frederick Dalrymple, Independent Society of Artists. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE INDEPENDENT SOCIETY 
OF ARTISTS. 


BY R. H. F. 


HE Independent Society of Artists, a new 
organization, gave its first exhibition, April 
4 to 23, in the Ohio building, Chicago. The 
quality and character of the exhibition are 
indicated in the reproductions herewith and 
shown in other pages in this issue. The 
reasons for the society’s existence is set 
forth in the foreword of the catalogue of 

the exhibition over the signature of the president, Mr. 

Alian Swisher, to the following effect: 

“Tn opening its first exhibition, the Independent Society 
of Artists aims to present to the Chicago public an exhi- 
bition of paintings, drawings and sculpture representing 
the personal choice and the individual point of view of a 
large number of the newer men. Chicago has but two 
annual exhibitions of any appreciable scope, the American 
Painters and the Chicago Artists, but both are governed 
by the usually unsatisfactory jury system. The Chicago 
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SAINT JOHN’S END. 
By J. Blanding Sloan, Independent Society of Artists. 


Artists’ exhibition is limited to artists living within forty 
miles of the city, and the American Artists’ excludes 
foreigners. 

“The Independent Society of Artists is the first society 
to break the old order and hang the works of its members 
jury-free. It places no restrictions on nationality, loca- 
tion, or kind of work. Realizing the non-existence of any 
geographical barriers in true Art, the spirit and endeavor 
of the society will be toward an international jury-free 
exhibition open to the world. It is our belief that Chicago 
is able to judge art for itself and is willing to give its 
attention to what the new voices are striving to say. With 
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this much recognized, our patrons and art appreciators 
may be able to observe work which reflects keener observa- 
tion and more intimate points of view. 

“The Independent Society of Artists is an organization 
of logical and meteoric growth. Its conception was a 
salutary measure in the affairs of Chicago shows. In less 
than six weeks the plan was conceived, organized and the 





MISS CATHARINE RE QUA. 
Portrait by Isabella Holt, Independent Society of Artists. 


exhibition hung. It has met with no oppositions which it 
did not overcome. It has gathered force and momentum 
and sufficient patronage to insure this first exhibition, and 
it is our sincere belief that it will find approval and patron- 
age from the art lovers of the Middle West.” 


WHEN ‘U’”’ IS ‘“‘V.”’ 

Why do modern architects assvme that U is V 
carve in stone that palpable and bold absvrdity? 

Now that we possess the U, with soft and graceful 
evrve, of vnexcelled docility and willingness to serve, why 
do they carve VNITED STATES and PVBLIC SCHOOL 
and svch and make the English langvage look as fvnny 
as the Dvtch, with RESTAVRANT and PVLLMAN CAR 
and VNIVERSITY and other marks of edvcational per- 
versity? 

That V impresses some of vs as cheap and gavdy blvff, 
which parvenves may pvll in place of more svbstantial 
stvff, bvt people who are fashioned ovt of vnpretentiovs 
dvst view all svch affectation with an vnassvmed disgvst. 
Svch exhibitions always make vs glvm and blve. Now, 
honest Injvn, don’t they have the same effect on yov? — 
Printers’ Ink. 


and 


ENDLESS. 


“ Paw, what’s the longest period of time? ” 
“ From one pay-day to the next.” — Buffalo Express. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 


Tympan Too Soft for Bond-Paper. 
(1782) A Montana correspondent writes: ‘“ We are 
having trouble in getting a satisfactory ink to use on bond- 
paper when using type like sample enclosed. We have 
tried a variety of different blacks, with no satisfaction. 
Have to use so much ink in order to bring out the letter 
that the hair-line around the letter fills up. Of course, in 
using an absolutely smooth paper we do not experience any 
trouble.” In a previous letter he stated, in substance: 
“We have considerable trouble printing bond-paper and 
keeping the type from being destroyed. We use a print 
tympan.” 
Answer.— When printing on bond-paper with new type 
you should use no print-paper in the tympan, as it is 
spongy, and you require so much impression that it makes 
a matrix of the upper sheets in a short time. This is why 
the type does not stand up under the strain of even short 
runs. In printing forms having but a few lines it is con- 
sidered advisable to use bearers. The following arrange- 
ment of tympan will give you good results when printing 
bond-paper with new type. Top sheet should be of hard 
paper, either a smooth manila or flat stock. Below the 
top sheet place a thin sheet of brass. If brass is not avail- 
able use a piece of tin, which you can secure from a local 
.tinsmith. Under the tin may be placed about five sheets 
of thin, hard book-paper. The make-ready sheet may be 
pasted on one of these sheets. Make the job ready on flat 
stock, so that all the printing is even and legible. During 
the process of make-ready have the metal sheet below all 
the other sheets of the tympan, but when about ready to 
print remove it and place it just beneath the top sheet. 
It may be necessary to add one or two thin sheets below 
all when printing on the bond-paper. Any ink-dealer can 
furnish you with a suitable job-black ink for bond-paper. 


Use of Metal under Tympan Top Sheet. 

(1779) A Massachusetts pressman writes: “In the 
April issue of THE INLAND PRINTER you refer to the use 
of offset zinc to prevent wear on long runs, and state that 
it is used by platen pressmen. I am a pressman who has 
a great many long runs on pamphlet work, and more or 
less trouble from the wear of electrotype plates. I have 
never heard of the use of zinc, and wish you would tell me 
something about the process. I should like to know also 
where it can be obtained.” 

Answer.— The use of a thin sheet of brass or zinc 
under the top sheet of tympan, both on platen and cylinder 
presses, extends back fully twenty years. Probably the 
earliest reference made to the use of brass sheets in tym- 
pans occurs in an article by Eugene St. John, printed in 
THE INLAND PRINTER some years ago. Offset zinc will 
answer every purpose in a tympan. Its real function is 
to prevent the formation of a matrix by the compression 
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of the tympan, this result being caused either by heavy 
impression with relatively soft tympan, or by the long- 
continued pounding of the forms on the tympan. The use 
of a metal sheet just beneath the top sheet has limitations. 
however. It is not considered advisable to use it with old 
type nor where a press can not stand up under the maxi 
mum impressional strain. Metal sheets can best be em- 
ployed with new type or plates, and with hard or mediun 
stock. Offset zinc may be obtained from dealers in litho- 
graph supplies. Suitable sheet brass may be secured from 
stencil-cutters. The thickness ordinarily should not exceed 
that of a post-card, approximately .01 inch. 


To Minimize Electricity in Stock. 

(1781) A New Mexico correspondent sends in an in- 
quiry for a simple method of removing electricity from 
print-paper, as he is greatly troubled with this disturbance. 

Answer.— You can lessen the trouble from electricity by 
the following method: (1) All stock to be printed should 
be opened up and placed near a stove or a steam radiator 
several days before use. If not convenient to do this, you 
should then heat the stock thoroughly a short time before 
it goes to press. (2) All stock used in the tympan should 
be greased with a mixture made by combining equal parts 
of paraffin (melted) and common machine-oil. Oil every 
sheet thoroughly, the top sheet on both sides, with this 
grease. The foregoing will cure all ordinary electrical dis- 
turbances. An article on this trouble appeared in the 
November, 1915, issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, on page 204. 


Gold Ink Rubs Off the Stock. 

(1777) Submits a sample of a job printed in gold and 
purple on a highly glazed sheet of thin cardboard. On one 
side of the sheet the gold resists ordinary efforts to rub 
off, but on the front side, where the solid plates are printed, 
it appears to rub easily. The printer writes: ‘Am enclos- 
ing a sample of gold-ink work with which I have had much 
trouble, notwithstanding my efforts to correct it. This job, 
which comes into our shop quite often, works two-up on 
an 8 by 10 Gordon. This sample, in two impressions, has 
an oily appearance and has a tendency to rub. The oiliness 
is possibly due to using too much varnish in the ink, but 
using less varnish gave the ink too much body for the stock. 
Any help you can give me will be greatly appreciated. 
Would also be glad to have the name of some good book 
treating on this line of work.” 

Answer.— It is quite possible that the trouble may be 
caused by printing the solid plate with the minimum of 
pressure, since the narrow band of gold on the opposite 
side could not be rubbed at all, showing that the ink adhered 
more firmly where the pressure appeared the greater. It 
may also have been caused by using too much of the var- 
nish, and, as a consequence, two impressions were neces- 























sary to cover fully. The side having two impressions natu- 
rally did not dry as quickly and adhere as firmly as the 
opposite side, which had but one impression with proper 
pressure and sufficient ink supply. We believe that the 
ink should have been applied with more pressure on the 
heavy plate, perhaps even carrying a stronger head of 
color, and with as much impression as the work would 
stand. It appears that the light margins of the key plate 
in purple show much stronger impression than the solid 
geid plate. In work of this character it is advisable to 
test, in advance, the adaptability of the ink for the work, 
as it is quite impossible for the ink-dealer to make the 
vehicle for the gold bronze fit every condition and grade 
of paper. A test impression pulled on the stock and allowed 
to stand for a day would be proper, unless, of course, you 
know from previous trials that the ink is suited to the 
surface conditions of the stock. The principal difficulty 
in obtaining uniform results with gold ink appears to be 
in securing the proper ratio of vehicle and bronze powder 
to suit the requirements of form and stock. For a solid 
plate, let the varnish be used with as much powder as it 
will carry. For type-forms, a change in the formula will 
be necessary to prevent the filling up of the letters. Have 
the pressroom as warm as possible. The advice given in the 
January, 1916, issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, page 521, 
by J. Frank Johnson, may be followed to advantage by our 
correspondent. There is no book treating specially on gold- 
ink printing. 


Tympan Pulls Out from Clamps. 


(1780) A Pennsylvania correspondent writes: ‘“ May 
I have your attention to several problems that are puzzling 
me? Try as I will, I can not prevent the tympan from slip- 
ping on every job I run. This used not to be the case, and 
still I am making ready the same as I always have. Only 
this week I turned out an eight-page, 9 by 12 inch booklet 
with almost all half-tones and line-drawings, only a few 
lines of type to a page. I had trouble, having to shut down 
every few minutes to adjust the tympan. I am unable to 
account for my trouble. This is my method of make-ready: 
First, level all cuts type-height; then pack cylinder, hav- 
ing usually one heavy brown cardboard, one white book- 
paper, 60-pound muslin sheet, three or four sheets of 60- 
pound super book and manila draw-sheet. I always pull 
impression heavy enough to bring most matters to show 
fairly well, then cut out high parts and build up low parts. 
I never have much spotting on make-ready, but it is a sure 
thing that we must have some. Now, the fact is that if 
I give it less impression or packing, sometimes thinking 
that the cylinder is overpacked, the forms will not show 
up, and yet I can not lower the cylinder because bearers 
are stationary and can not be lowered. Now, in a publica- 
tion like THE INLAND PRINTER there must be some low 
parts and high ones requiring patching, and yet I am 
sure you do not have the trouble I do. I put the paper into 
the clamps properly and the clamps seem tight, but the 
tympan pulls out. If you can give me any light on the 
subject I shall be greatly indebted to you. I notice in your 
answers you go into fine detail, which I admire. Another 
question: How do cylinder pressmen secure such even 
impression with so little squeeze? For instance, THE 
INLAND PRINTER is printed with almost imperceptible 
impression and still it shows up firmly. I have examined 
several fine publications and notice the same effect, but 
can not duplicate it on my press. What book can you rec- 
ommend that might help me in my work? I have the 
‘American Manual of Presswork,’ but am wishing for a 
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more definite work on cylinder presswork, taking up every 
detail of the same.” 

Answer.— From your description of the way the tym- 
pan pulls out we would say that you have a combination 
of troubles. Our impression is that your cylinder is over- 
packed, and is not bearing with sufficient pressure on the 
bed bearers. To prove it, you may make the following test 
under these conditions: (1) When you have a heavy 
form on and the job is fully made ready, place a strip of 
paper on each bed bearer (which should be free from oil) 
and turn press so that it is taking impression. (2) Try 
to withdraw the strip of paper. If it can be taken out 
you may be certain that the two conditions named are 
present; that is, the cylinder is overpacked and is not 
in firm contact with the bed bearers. For a remedy, remove 
sufficient packing to make the top sheet level with the 
cylinder bearers, as shown by a metal straight-edge held 
across both parts. Then lower the cylinder a trifle on both 
sides and repeat tests with paper strips. The lowering 
of the cylinder should be continued by carefully adjusting 
until the cylinder bearers will hold the paper strips with 
equal tension. When this is done, your tympan doubtless 
will hold securely under the clamps. If you have metal 
bed bearers and they are exactly type-height, they should 
not be underlaid, nor made less than type-height. If 
you paste the tympan sheets to the edge of the cylinder 
just under the clamps, it is quite possible they will not 
pull out so readily. Use just a small amount of paste, and 
see that the sheets do not wrinkle just under the grippers. 
You should use several sheets of print-paper as hangers. 

Our magazine prints without showing much impression 
because the pressman uses the correct amount of tympan 
and the cylinder bears firmly on the bed bearers. Unless 
this condition is present, it is next to impossible to secure 
satisfactory printing. The make-ready is very precise. We 
believe ‘“‘ Modern Presswork ” is a book you would be inter- 
ested in. It can be secured from The Inland Printer Com- 
pany. Price, $2; postage, 10 cents extra. 














AN OLD MAN OF SEGOVIA. 


By Allan Swisher, Independent Society of Artists. 
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REPUTATION, A NEGLECTED ASSET OF THE 
PRINTING BUSINESS.* 


BY HENRY L. BULLEN. 


"TT is indeed an honor to be invited to confer 
with the virile printers of Chicago on mat- 
ters relating to our calling. I am here 
to-night in my capacity as a printer; 
printer from the age of fourteen until now, 
nearing my sixtieth year. With all the 
discussion that has been going on in our 
trade periodicals, which I have read, it 
would be strange if I had not accumulated a little knowl- 
edge. I deeply feel to-night the honor of addressing the 
printers of Chicago. Here we have the war horses of the 
industry who have, during the last few years, organized 
the trade for profit — the magic word “ profit.” They have 
shown every printer who has had the sense to look into it, 
how simple a thing it is to so manage his business that 
he might have a reasonable reward for one of the most 
difficult tasks that man was ever put to—the successful 
management of a printing-office. 

There is no word in the English language that I hate 
so much as “ efficiency,” but there is no other word, unfor- 
tunately, that we can apply. We have to invent a word, 
perhaps. We are all more or less opposed to efficiency, 
as much as we preach it. I have known some of the most 
efficient men in the world, that I have despised; I mean, 
efficient in business. Many of us have known women who 
were the most efficient housekeepers, kept their households 
in the most rigid order, yet they were not pleasant people 
to live with; and we have known other women, who are 
not such good housekeepers — and we love to live with 
them. Now, it is a curious thing, this thing we are reach- 
ing out for, efficiency; efficiency of the machine, efficiency 
of the man, efficiency of everything, as if we considered 
it the last thing we want. What would efficiency mean? 
Why, ultimate efficiency would mean uniformity. We would 
dress alike, we would cut our hair alike, we would wear 
the same neckties, the same shape of shoes, we would all 
go to the same church, and to the same show. And, 
because we would all go, would we say, as efficient men, 
that that show was the best show? So the great thing is 
not efficiency. It is the upward effort for efficiency; the 
upward effort, which makes us men, makes us strong, 
patriotic, and gives us character. It would be a disastrous 
thing if all these people were just alike. It would be an 
unbearable thing. It would be like that heaven that we 
have been told about, where everybody had a harp, a gold 
harp; if it fell on your toe, it would hurt you. That sort 
of heaven wouldn’t suit me at all. 

Now, then, what we are all striving for is “ success.” 
There are successes of money. That is good. We all want 
money; I want it, you want it. But there are greater 
things than money. There are men of moderate means 
who are greater than the greatest of millionaires. Never- 
theless, as a business man, a practical man, a man who likes 
to work with his sleeves rolled up, I honor the man who 
gets adequate pay for his services; adequate profits for 
his efforts. The Bible says: “ What shall it profit you 
if you gain the whole world and lose your own soul?” 
There is an inference there that if you gain the whole 
world you will lose your own soul. I don’t think that is 
right. The men that I admire, and there are many of 
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*An address delivered before the Franklin-Typothete of Chicago by 
Henry L. Bullen, librarian of the Typographic Library and Museum of 
the American Type Founders Company, on Thursday evening, April 
13, 1916. 


them, are the men who gain the whole world and save their 
own souls. 

This noontime I was with a friend from St. Louis, an 
associate of mine, and he was telling me that in the year 
1885 in Kansas City he attended his first meeting of print- 
ers, and a certain printer in Kansas City, now living, made 
the statement, which he never forgot, “ Printing is a dead 
dog in the hole.” That is a terrible thing to say of one’s 
trade. And he said, “ You know, if you go to printers’ 
conventions to-day you hear very much the same thing, 
in politer language.” Nevertheless, men like Mr. Hart- 
man, and others here whom I know less, have filled up that 
hole. We are going to fill that hole up, and I want to show 
you to-night that we are going to erect over that hole a 
pyramid, a monument; a pyramid which men will look 
up to; and on the top of that monument we will place the 
statue of the greatest benefactor the world has ever seen 
as an inventor, the immortal John Gutenberg. 

I have come here to-night as a missionary, as Mr. Hart- 
man went out as a missionary. I come here with a serious 
purpose. I wouldn’t cross the street to amuse you, if I 
could; we have had too much amusement in meetings of 
printers. We want to be serious. 

You represent the most important industry of Chicago; 
Chicago depends upon your work more than it has been 
taught to know. The Chicago of to-day is the product of 
the work of yourselves and your predecessors more than it 
has been taught to know. Chicago was built up by printing. 
Those who have studied the history of this western country 
know that when this was a mere village, books were printed 
about this western country, some remarkable books; they 
were printed in various languages, and people were brought 
to Chicago by the printed book, just as this country was dis- 
covered by a book; not by Columbus, but by a book. So, 
Chicago was the product of those advertisements printed in 
Philadelphia, mainly, printed in Baltimore again, and one 
or two printed in Chicago, in all languages, extolling this 
great western country; this prairie land. I say that Amer- 
ica was discovered by a book; and that book was not only 
printed, but created and edited by a printer. You who 
have read the life of Columbus, the first life ever written, 
that written by his son, know that he says his father, an 
adventurous sailor, on his return from one of his trips, 
with an extended vision of the world, accidentally found a 
book in the Italian language that was the work of an 
author who had lived 340 years before the Christian era, 
the great Aristotle; and Aristotle theorized on a world 
that was round. He says in his great work, incidentally, 
as a theory, that if one were to sail through those straits 
which we now call Gibraltar, he would eventually return 
to Greece, by water or land. I say that that book discov- 
ered America. And every bit of progress can be traced 
to the treasure of experience and knowledge which can be 
found in books; and we, gentlemen, are the makers of 
books; we are the creators of authors, poets, dramatists 
and progress. 

These are broad statements, and doubtless (without 
instruction) the public of Chicago will not concede the 
truth of them; and this chiefly because, broadly speaking, 
the printers of Chicago and all other American communi- 
ties do not themselves realize that these statements are 
true. And I believe that this inappreciation is the source 
of the small esteem with which the industry is regarded 
in intellectual, art, financial and business circles, notwith- 
standing our proud boast that printing ranks sixth among 
our national industries. Bigness and greatness are not 
identical. The printers outnumber the architects, paint- 
ers, sculptors, generals, admirals, lawyers and doctors; 
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and printing, effectively done, requires fully as much, if 
not more, ability than suffices to make men eminent in 
these arts and professions; and yet, do we not all instinc- 
tively defer to the arts and professions? They derive their 
authority from our deference, and not from any superiority 
of brains or wisdom. They are properly permeated with 
pride in and loyalty to the history and ethics of their call- 
ings. They stand to- 
gether united by a strong 
sentiment of just pride 
in the achievements of 
their predecessors. We, 
the public, read of these 
things; we see their 
impressive association 
halls; we enter their 
offices, and every wall 
and every bookcase mag- 
nifies their calling, and 
unless we have very thick 
skins we are afraid to 
bargain for their ser- 
vices, and however bad 
the work or unwise the 
advice, we pay—we pay! 
Whether they deliver the 
goods or fail to deliver 
the goods, we pay! 





Now, in the names of all the 
gods at once 
Upon what meat do these our 

Cesars feed 
That they have grown _ so 

great? 

And Shakespeare, 
product himself of the 
printer’s art, provides 
his own answer: 

The fault, dear printers, is not 
in our stars 

But in ourselves, that we are 
underlings. 

Those who are inti- 
mately acquainted with 
the history of printing 
know that all the arts 
and professions are 
branches from the parent 
stem of printing, the head 
and front of the mother 
art—the Graphic or 
writing art—by which 
all knowledge has been 
preserved and _ trans- 
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Do we realize that if all printing ceased for a year, 
most of the great industries would slacken and shrivel, 
factories in great numbers shut down, and poverty pre- 
vail? If we do not realize this fact we are unacquainted 
with the real value of our product.. Printing sells the 
greater volume of the world’s manufactured product, but 
if we can believe what we hear at cost congresses, the 
printers have failed to 
secure adequate payment 
for their preéminent ser- 
vices. In my opinion 
we are underpaid because 
we have scarcely any 
well-grounded pride of 
calling, are too often 
disloyal to the true in- 
terests of the art, and 
too generally take a me- 
chanic view of our work. 

We are underlings as 
a body. When the na- 
tional associations of 
bankers, lawyers or doc- 
tors hold their conven- 
tions, the Associated 
Press reports their pro- 
ceedings to the whole 
country and local pa- 
pers magnify the events. 
When the United Typoth- 
ete and Franklin Clubs 
of America holds its con- 
vention, it is lucky to 
get a stickful of comment 
—no more than is ac- 
corded to conventions of 
undertakers, plumbers, 
tailors or shoemakers. 
When the painters and 
sculptors hold their exhi- 
bitions, the art editors 
magnify the event; but 
when an exhibition of 
printing is held, it is 
lucky to get a solitary 
stickful of perfunctory 
comment. The great, in- 
telligent, progressive 
public which forms its 
opinions day by day ac- 
cording to the printed 
word, which buys at the 
solicitation of printing, 








mitted. 

Do we sufficiently 
realize that if all the 
work done by printers 
since Gutenberg was 
withdrawn, and printing 
ceased to be practiced, 
civilization would halt and rapidly retrograde? Could such 
a claim be sustained for any of the so-called fine arts — 
painting, sculpture, architecture? Destroy all the great 
examples of architecture and of painting and sculpture, 
and if books remained, there would be no drop in intellec- 
tual status, and in due time all would be replaced. Is it 
not true that we, the successors of Gutenberg, make the 
books? 


America.” — Henry L. Bullen. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD MEMORIAL WINDOW. 


“we will resolve to make the reputation of printing great in 


Group, left to right: Miss Cutler, principal of the Henry O. Shepard 
School; Henry L. Bullen, Mrs. Clara J. Shepard. 


which has derived all its 
mental power from print- 
ing, though it buys and 
uses printing, is not in- 
terested in printers, does 
not defer to printers, and 
is left in ignorance of its 
obligations to printing, because too many printers have 
no real knowledge of the history of printing and have no 
more pride in their occupation than the butcher has in his 
butchering. 

We are underlings as a body. The students of one 
of the great technological institutions have recently by 
vote refused to admit the young men of the printing class 
into their fraternities on the ground that they are only 
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mechanics and should associate with bricklayers, carpen- 
ters and blacksmiths, and not with those who are studying 
millwork, sculpture and architecture. 

That happened to the son of a great officer of the 
Typothete last year. I was asked to write a letter to the 
president of that university to point out the error, the 
impudence of it. The son of a well-to-do printer, one of 
the heads of the printing industry in this country, the 
official head, who had sent his son there, paid his fee in 
a distant city, to perfect himself in the greatest art there 
is, to be turned down and relegated to the ranks of brick- 
layers, blacksmiths and carpenters. 

Printers are carried on the flagships in our navy, rated 
as common seamen, as are carpenters, electricians, machin- 
ists and others; but the only men of this group of skilled 
labor who are denied the opportunity for advancement by 
the regulations are the printers. An electrician may, in 
law, become an admiral. Admiral Melville, who, you 
remember, went up to the North Pole and rescued one 
of those expeditions, entered the navy as a machinist in 
the engine-rooms of one of our ships; he became an 
admiral. But a printer may not even aspire to the rank 
of a petty officer. What in the devil do they want with a 
printer in the navy? An electrician can help kill people, 
but a printer can save people; and they don’t want saviors 
in the navy. I guess the regulations are right. Delega- 
tions of printers have visited Washington for many years 
to protest against the free printing of addresses on envel- 
opes by the Government, and the sixth greatest industry 
is consistently snubbed. Meekly we will return again, and 
again be snubbed. Do we blush when our young men are 
looked down upon in great schools and in the navy, or do 
we mentally agree that the trade which can be practiced 
by little boys who get printing outfits at Christmastide is 
really far down among the merely manual trades? 

There is the curse: Why, anybody can print; a boy in 
two weeks can print and sell his printing. And yet it is 
the most subtle art in the world. Men of education, who 
can be relied upon to pick out paintings or other pictures 
for the walls of their houses, who can be relied upon to 
get artistic and harmonious wall-papers and decorations 
for their houses, who can be relied upon to know good music 
from bad music, will be contented with the rottenest kind 
of printing — they don’t know the difference between that 
and good. Why? Simply because it requires more appre- 
ciation of subtle art to know the difference between good 
printing and bad printing. Now, if we consider this a trade 
which can be practiced by the little boy, by an amateur, or 
by some fellow who has been working at smearing ink on 
paper — if we think that is printing, if any man thinks 
that is printing, his dangerous disloyalty is only excusable 
because of ignorance. 

The deference or esteem that printing should command 
is, of course, toward the industry as a whole. Here and 
there in every community there are printers who are 
deferred to by the public because of their ability and 
knowledge of the good influence of printing. There is more 
good printing done in America than in any other country. 
Much good printing is done in Germany, Austria and Hol- 
land, but the average quality is inferior to the American. 
In Italy there is little good printing, and while the finest 
examples of printing of all kinds are produced in France, 
the average quality is below that of Germany. We have 
greater establishments and our machinery is superior, and 
our public uses printing in greater quantities than in the 
countries I have named. Nevertheless, the master print- 
ers in all these countries as a body rank socially with the 


professions, and enjoy the same deference. In the older 
countries social rank is quite clearly defined, and it is 
expected that the printers shall be educated above the 
average, and so they are, whether employers or employees. 
When annually the kaiser, king, queen and president of 
those countries distribute the customary honors, there is 
always a group of printers decorated for being eminent 
in their art or for special effort to improve their art. If 
you read the fine printing periodicals of Germany and 
France, every year you will see the list of honors that have 
been awarded to the printers of France, Germany and 
Austria. The Governments of those countries consult with 
the officials of the printing associations in awarding these 
honors. (I understand that every year we send delega- 
tions to Washington to be consulted with about what hon- 
ors should be given to printers.) On all great civic 
occasions the printing industry has its representatives on 
the committees by right and long usage. The printers in 
these great countries take their art seriously. They know 
it is an art; they know it is an art of educated men, and 
the public estimates them at their own appraisement. 

The two books which, in my opinion, excel any others 
printed during the past quarter century were issued by the 
French Government — one in honor of Gutenberg, and the 
other the magnificent History of Printing in France, of 
which three great volumes have been issued. In the strong 
German style of typography, I know nothing that excels 
the folio history of the Imperial Printing House in Vienna. 
Antwerp maintains the ancient Plantin Museum of Print- 
ing, and has issued several masterly volumes in honor of 
its greatest printer... The printers of Germany maintain 
the Gutenberg Museum in Mainz and combine with the 
book trade in support of the great typographic library and 
museum in Leipzig, issuing therefrom the periodical Archiv 
fiir Buchgewerbe, now in its fifty-first year, which gives 
as much, if not more, space to the literary and art aspects 
of printing as it does to the technical. This association 
of the master printers and publishers of Germany pro- 
moted the Graphic Arts Exhibition in Leipzig in 1914 — 
the greatest honor conferred on printing in recent times — 
an enormous success, in which all the powers of Europe, 
great and small, codperated; in which Japan and India 
and Australia were represented, and the United States 
was not represented. 

Thus is printing magnified by printers in Europe. It 
is the custom in Germany and Austria to instruct the 
princes of the imperial houses in some trade. Doubtless, 
the instruction is perfunctory enough, but is it not sig- 
nificant of the high position printers occupy in Europe 
that the crown princes are invariably taught to print? 
Kaiser Wilhelm, his father, and his father before him, 
were printers. One of the pictures we have in our library 
is a wood-engraving of Francis Joseph —I think that is 
the title of the present Emperor of Austria — learning the 
printing business with a beautiful hand press, with a sword 
at his side, you know, on a nice Brussels carpet, and the 
printers there with their court uniforms on. Of course, 
it is all a farce, but isn’t it an honor? Why didn’t they 
make him a blacksmith, a carpenter, or something of that 
kind? They never do, because ours is the great mechanic 


art, the royal art. 
(To be continued.) 





MorAL courage is a virtue of higher cast and nobler ori- 
gin than physical. It springs from a consciousness of virtue, 
and renders a man, in the defense of right, superior to the 
fear of reproach, opposition, or contempt.— S. G. Goodrich. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS. 


War and Competition. 


It has been said that all men are barbarous at heart, and 
that courtesy and civilization are but a thin crust or veneer, 
easily broken; and it would seem almost true as we read 
the daily bulletins from the various war centers. But we 
are loath to think that 1,900 years of civilizing influences 
have gone for naught so far as the world at large is con- 
cerned. 

Likewise, competition has been compared to war, and 
from the actions of some competitors the thought receives 
considerable color. The war and competition both seem to 
act as the blow needed to break through the veneer and 
let the barbarian show through. How often we hear, “I 
would rather do that job for nothing than let Smith or 
Jones get it!”? And sometimes he does it for nothing — 
or less. 

Then it looks as if some twenty-odd years of the culti- 
vation of a correct ethical spirit among the printing trade 
had been in vain and that our efforts had accomplished 
naught. 

But, stop! You who are about to cut a price to keep the 
other fellow out, what do you hope to gain by it? Every 
time you reduce a price you reduce the total amount of 
printing to be done in your city or town, and lessen your 
chances of getting enough business to make a profit at the 
end of the year. Ever think of it in this light? 

There is about so much printing being done in your com- 
munity, and reducing the price will not increase it a single 
thousand impressions. It will simply reduce the total value 
of the output. That is all. 

It is possible, however, to educate the buyers of printing 
in your community to use more printing than they now do 
by showing them how it will increase the sales of their 
product. It is also possible to educate business men who 
have not used printing to use it, and use it freely. This is 
creative work and does increase the amount of printing, and 
the best-paying kind at that. 

The next time you lose out on a competitive bid (or, 
better yet, before you make it), try to induce the buyer to 
use more printing and better printing, and thus become a 
missionary and not a warrior. 

To some, competition is indeed war— and as General 
Sherman truly said, “ War is hell.” But it is unnecessary, 
and really a great detriment to both buyer and seller, 
though at first the buyer will not admit it and will claim 
that he gets as much result from the cheap printing as 
from the good. If he got as good work for the low price as 
for the high, it would benefit him temporarily, but when 
the quality suffers he loses more in sales than he saves in 
price. And he eventually loses, as all must who do any- 
thing to reduce the purchasing power of their ultimate cus- 
tomers, and the printer is potentially his ultimate customer. 

Then again it somehow seems that competition is not 
even so dignified as war, bad as that is, for in war there 


is system and an object of gain or principle at stake; while 
competition usually is carried on as the free-for-all street 
brawl in which some one with more of the veneer knocked 
off and more barbarism exposed than the others knifes his 
fellow brawlers in the back and gets away with the prize, 
if it may be called such after the mauling it has had. 

Of course there is competition and competition, but 
really, when we come to think it all over, it is a libel on war 
to place it in the same class as competition such as we 
usually see among printers. 

Hard words, some may think; but just sit down and 
consider whether you fought an honest fight the last time 
you were in competition for a good-sized job. Did you not 
rather figure all the profit out of it, then submit changed 
specifications and suggest cheaper paper or a lighter paper 
and a possible change of size to get it on your press, all the 
while trying to make the buyer think and feel that he was 
going to get just the same job from you as from your com- 
petitor who figured on the given specifications and on a 
stock fully up to sample? How often would there be any 
marked difference in estimates if all bidders figured on 
the same specifications and the same sample, trying hon- 
estly to get exactly what was called for? Not very often. 

The good of our business demands a stop of these war- 
like tactics and an education of ourselves and our salesmen 
to sell on service and quality and not on price and distor- 
tion of the specifications; and until we make some progress 
along these lines we may expect to be like a wounded soldier 
struggling along at the front in the face of a fire that mur- 
ders all profit. 

Why Not Sell Hours? 

Here is something for every employing printer to think 
about. You buy hours in bunches of days and weeks, as the 
case may be; why not sell hours to your customers? Think 
it over seriously. 

When you employ a plumber, or a carpenter, or a 
machinist, he will bill you so much material at a price that 
contains a full mercantile profit, and so many hours of 
labor at a price per hour that also contains a profit. Did 
you ever try to dispute one of their bills and threaten to 
go out and buy your own material? Did you ever try to 
do it? If you have, you will find that the dealers all pro- 
tected their customers — the carpenter, the plumber, the 
machinist — and you only had your trouble for your pains. 

Would it not be well if all the small jobs were billed that 
way and every detail charged in. The plumber never for- 
gets the putty, the solder, the nails and screws. The machin- 
ist always charges the bolts and nuts and the steel and iron 
he buys, not what you receive. The carpenter charges nails 
and all the lumber he buys, including waste. 

Yet we find the printer estimating without allowance 
for waste or profit on purchases, and naming a total price 
that many times means a loss, and then humbly sticking 
to it when the job actually costs more. 
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Just had to pay a plumber’s bill that was a third higher 
than his estimate. He maintained that an estimate was 
not a contract unless so written, and he had written me 
as follows: “I estimate that the repairs to the plumbing 
in your house on th street will cost $40, which should 
place it in first-class condition to last a couple of years.” 
On the strength of this I ordered the work done, and after 
it was finished received a carefully itemized bill for so 
many faucets, so much solder, so many feet of lead pipe, 
several pounds of nails, putty and other small items, and 
so many hours of labor for plumber and helper, the whole 
amounting to $49.56. And my attorney advised me that 
he could collect it unless I could prove that some of the 
items were not used in the job. As I could not, I paid it. 

Here is the cue for the printer. Why should he give a 
fixed and unchangeable bid on an unknown quantity any 
more than the carpenter or the plumber? 

For years we have struggled to get printers to charge 
a fair price for their work; would such an idea help? 

This suggestion from a printer who is a regular reader 
of THE INLAND PRINTER started our thinking machinery, 
and we can not see but that it might lead to an improvement 
if it could be worked out. Let us hear from you about it. 





Dangerous Estimate-Making. 


To some men there is a fascination in the doing of dan- 
gerous things, and it would seem that printers, as a rule, 
belong to this class. It is also true that these men who 
flirt with danger for bravado are cowards at heart, and 
here again the printer is in the class. Now these are rather 
hard things to say of printers generally, but their present 
actions seem to show they are true. 

With every kind of material getting scarcer and scarcer, 
and prices going up with leaps and bounds, printers are 
not merely making estimates when they can not avoid it, 
but are recklessly sending out their salesmen (?) to seek 
the opportunity to estimate. And they are showing their 
cowardice by saying that “If I do not estimate, some one 
else will and I shall lose a customer.” Perhaps they might 
lose one or two; but, on the other hand, they are putting 
themselves in the position where they will not only run the 
risk of scaring the customer away, but also where they will 
be sure to lose money if the customer accepts their bid. 

In all the history of the printing business there has 
never been such an opportunity as the present to put it 
upon a sound foundation where each job will carry its 
legitimate profit and where each customer will receive the 
same fair treatment. The present unsettled market con- 
ditions afford the turning-point in the printing business 
for which the leaders in the cost movement have been look- 
ing for years, and now, if ever, is the time for the printer 
to east off that “ old man of the sea,” competitive estimat- 
ing, that has come so near to wrecking him. 

Why not send out to each customer and prospect a 
pleasantly worded little notice to the effect that the unset- 
tled conditions of the paper and material markets make 
it impossible to make any price for future acceptance, and 
that you therefore decline to make any estimates, but will 
gladly do their work at a figure arrived at by adding fif- 
teen to twenty per cent to the total cost of production? 

Will it work? It will if you actually mean it and brace 
up and stiffen your backbone and spend half the time and 
money in putting it across that you have been accustomed 
to spend in estimating and dickering with customers and 
others trying to get their work away from the other fellow. 

Will the other fellow do it? He will if you approach 


him properly and show him that you really mean to live up 
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to it, and not use it as a blind as you have most other codp- 


erative ideas. 
Is This Business or Charity? 


In many cases where printing is sold for such prices as 
to not even cover the cost of the work, the above query 
comes into our mind; but on second thought we dismiss it, 
with scant consideration, for the firm conviction that either 
the man who made the price did not know what he was 
doing or that the customer lied when he said that he had 
such a ridiculous price. 

What are we talking about? Read the letter below and 
study the estimate and compare it with what you would 
figure under the same conditions: 

I am enclosing a job on which I would like to have you give an esti- 
mate in the columns of THE INLAND PRINTER, as some of us have had 
considerable discussion as to its true value. 

There are 25,000 checks, printed three on a page 8 by 11% inches, 
and perforated with six perforations to the page. There is also a dupli- 
cate sheet of tissue-paper not perforated; both the checks and the dupli- 
cates are numbered in red ink; the sheets are gathered and bound in 
books of 100 sets of leaves with tagboard cover all around, secured with 
three staples. 

Stock for original is an 8-cent bond, and the tissue for the duplicate 
cost $2.50 for the lot. 

This job sold for $35. 


Briefly, this calls for 83 books of 300 checks, each with 
tissue copy sheet bound in and the two sheets numbered in 
duplicate, and bound with a cover of tag manila carried 
around the back of the book. 

Here is how it figures out. We have figured both one 
and two pages up, so that any reader who might feel that 
the other way was the best may see without the trouble of 
figuring for himself. 


One Up. Two Up. 
Composition of one check, 2% hours, at $1.20.........$ 3.00 $ 3.00 
Rock-up for foundry, 1-6 BOUL... 656.060 5.8eccccscecces -20 -20 
Oe de a | a Ts -40 jumae 
Se ee Oe acs kkeceaecebecsseeeaes Sdsee .90 
Blsctrotepes, TWO Ot TE CONUS. 2.6.0.0.5. 2 oisies oss nsec vse 1.50 ee 
ARSED, AA AE TE MOPBUB 5 nas oinisv ek ensiessww saute, Seese 3.75 
Make-ready, 8 by 12 sheet, %4 hour, at 80 cents........ -60 aa 
Make-ready, 12 by 16 sheet, 1% hours, at $1.......... 12... 1.50 
Stock, 3 8-20 reams bond, 19 by 24, 20-pound, at 8 cents 5.44 Beles 
Stock, 54% reams bond, 19 by 24, 20-pound, at 8 cents. ..... 8.40 
MOUS nik kb Ghose sae ou ss sess aS ces ces oes eoecs sues 2.50 2.50 
Seer SLO JO BOT DONE. 66 n oon nc ienwnen sas cnee ews -79 1.09 
Cutting stock before printing, including tissue........ -60 -60 
Press run, 8,400 impressions, 81% hours, at 80 cents... 6.80 Si 
Press run, 4,200 impressions, 434 hours, at $1......... ..... 4.75 
Tori SG nak ead Gus asada se bane Knee oe SAseNohakoeies 25 25 
Perforating, six cuts to page, 50,000, at 30 cents...... 15.00 15.00 
Gather 846 BM two up, et 30 Gent). .....ccscscecccscces sess 2.50 
Gather 1634 M one up, at 25 cents..............00005 4.17 reer 
Number in duplicate, 50,000 numbers, at 25 cents..... 12.50 12.50 
Wire-stitch 83 books, three wires, % hour........... .40 -40 
Covering 83 books, glued cover, % hour, at 40 cents... -20 -20 
Cutting apart, trimming and cutting covers.......... -50 75 
Manila stock for covers, 22 sheets, at 2 cents......... 44 44 
co SEPT eT errr eee rere reer ee 75 .75 
a Se ee eS re re $57.33 $59.48 
PE Rr is EB RIEL WOBTL soo sw 5 5s ois wv Sone ees oe 14.33 14.87 
ISOS sin cs eece oer nee es eACt wos kebeeee cess $71.66 $74.35 


The correct selling price for this job would therefore 
be $71.50, but under stress of keen competition the printer 
would be justified in selling it for a price made by adding 
fifteen per cent to the cost, or $65. But how a price of $35 
was arrived at we can not conceive, as the cost of the stock, 
perforation, numbering and electrotypes amounts to $36.90. 

If the job was bound with a cloth strip on the back and 
the covers wired in with the book, as it should be to make 
a secure job, the price would be about $1.25 higher to pay 
for the cost of cloth and extra labor. 

This job is typical of numbers that reach this desk, 
always priced from twenty-five to fifty per cent too low, 
and as these constitute a large amount of the business 
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printing of the present day, when system demands dupli- 
cate and triplicate records of all transactions, even checks, 
it is exceedingly strange that the jobbing printers do not 
wake up to what is being done and make better prices. 

A study of this estimate will show that no single item 
is overpriced, and yet the total is double what the job was 


sold for. 
A Little Study in Binding Prices. 


In the course of an estimate recently made for one of 
our readers we gave the price for binding a sixty-four-page 
pamphlet, and to this he has taken exception and sent us 
the prices quoted by the binders in his city. To satisfy our 
curiosity, we sent out to several binders in three other 
cities and made a very careful estimate ourselves. The 
results are so startling that they are well worth study by 
printers and binders everywhere. 

The job was a sixty-four-page and cover pamphlet, 6 
by 9 inches in size, trimmed flush, saddle-wired with two 
stitches, and the quantities quoted on were 5,000 and 10,000. 
Here are the figures: 








5,000, 10,000, 

per M per M 

eis tecete wx essa ic kw Sas hia eA ora DOr ace oie sla el eee $4.75 
BRIS ie Saran vaicc be’ sus,b sero oie ta sas ve mseiats lela muala ronan lane aneyarsssrenemar nine 5.25 5.00 
oc REPEC HRTO C IO Ce ERE ICE OE TOP IE REN LOE RTT 4.75 4.50 
WO asa STE e tase See ato a ea ORG ea, See OAT ow RS wee aoe 6.50 6.50 
US ab io cacao sarah voce Daa NN AiG ree avsa Nica raha atu Seite cere elwiain Ora sae ener eraiane 7.50 7.50 
INOS sa spsate terse sects ars cb dah ea eWisIe ald aN Retna Ree aa 5.00 4.50 
OS RAR HE RAL SNA ICS Ss AD A Oe ee a RC Re aE EE 4.50 
UI ie hoe Sos SIN 1s ean aS anole we ane aera e oie Cee ease ate? 5.25 
1S APSE REARS PEN Ome SALE TRICE StI NO DEPT FT NCE ROTI 6.00 5.50 
IS MD crscses cans couaana'io vos is Va ros sod exe ote om eats ha a ete sa nial Mato ar reKaiei ey, Te 4.75 
Awerene oF ath GhO0O 6 .oc ic cccc ccdeceesescsiccsssss SOAR $5.275 


The first three of these were printers having their own 
binderies, and are the prices they would charge to the cus- 
tomer. The next two are the prices sent by our correspon- 
dent. The remaining five are from trade binderies in three 
different cities. So that altogether these prices represent 
five cities. 

For purposes of comparison we have had our estimator 
make a detailed estimate of the work, both by hand and 
machine folding, as follows: 








Hand Fold. Machine Fold. 
5,000. 10,000. 5,000. 10,000. 
Handling and straightening sheets 
and covers, at 60 cents per hour.$ 1.50 $ 2.70 $ 1.50 $ 2.70 
Cutting sheets in half, at $1 per hour 2.00 3.75 2.00 3.75 
Folding four 3-folds, at 35 cents per 
hour, $1.05 per 1,000 signatures.. 21.00 42.00 
Folding 3-fold, machine, at $1.25 per 
hour, 80 cents per 1,000 signa- 
er rer en re ee eee ree mee Te errr 16.00 32.00 
Folding cover, 1-fold, at 40 cents.... 2.00 4.00 2.00 4.00 
Insetting, 5 pieces handled, at 35 
cents per hour, 25 cents per 1,000 
er oe ear re ree eee 6.25 12.50 6.25 12.50 
Wire-stitching, at 80 cents per hour. 5.70 11.00 5.70 11.00 
Trimming, at $1 per hour.......... 5.00 9.50 5.00 9.50 
Packing and delivery...........0.+. 1.25 2.00 1.25 2.00 
TENDS NSEND ! fo'sn nue coua eserves eSpsayers cele sere a lene $44.70 $ 87.45 $39.70 $77.45 
Add for profit, 20 per cent......... 8.92 17.49 7.94 15.49 
PREG oo a wig viovca win eamiasonetiese $53.62 $104.94 $47.64 $92.94 
Correct selling price per 1,000, binder 
iS HSMM NIN ro dve wre rg salersistereialetermiareara $10.75 $ 10.50 $ 9.50 $ 9.25 


The above prices are based upon the average bindery 
costs so far as it has been possible to ascertain them, and 
are safe inasmuch as there will no doubt be an improve- 
ment in the matter of bindery cost as soon as a majority 
of the binders install the cost system. At present only a 
small proportion of the binderies have cost systems that 
can be depended upon to produce accurate records of cost 
and production. 
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Now compare these figures with the actual bids in the 
first table. They were bona-fide quotations made by par- 
ties expecting an order, and not merely figures to help out 
the editor. The parties making them did not know what 
use was to be made of them except that they supposed 
they were asked to bid on a genuine job. The highest bid 
is No. 5, which calls for $7.50 per thousand, and was made 
by a bindery having a fine equipment and possibly a double- 
sixteen folder, but they did not specify that the job was 
to be printed in any way to suit their special machinery. 
The double folder would reduce the price of the job — or, 
rather, I should say the cost — to the extent of doing away 
with the cutting of the sheets in half before folding, a 
saving of about 40 cents per thousand books on the selling 
price, bringing the machine price down to $9.10 and $8.85, 
according to the quantity, and still fully fifteen per cent 
higher than theirs. 

The lowest bid was made by a printing-office which 
would have been compelled to do the entire job by hand. 
They quoted $4.75 for 5,000 copies, the real binder’s value 
of which is $10.75, and which they should have sold for 
not less than fifteen per cent higher, or $12.36. 

Here is food for earnest thought and action on the part 
of the printers and binders, who should get together and 
find out what their real costs are and learn to figure on 
that basis instead of complaining that there is no money 
in that end of the business, or blaming each other for spoil- 
ing the trade. 

In his letter our correspondent asks for a schedule of 
bindery costs for the various operations and machines. In 
the table above we have given a few as the basis of our cal- 
culation, and beyond this it is not advisable to go at present, 
as the value of a schedule of prices per productive hour 
depends largely upon the amount of work per productive 
hour in the plant where they were obtained. For instance, 
the average cost of running a wire-stitcher is 80 cents per 
productive hour in plants where the percentage of produc- 
tion is above seventy per cent of the total time. You will 
note that total time, and not mistake it for seventy per 
cent of the time the operator puts in on the machine, using 
the balance of his or her time at some other operation, and 
only part of the wages being charged to the machine. In 
such a case you might fool yourself into thinking that you 
had ninety per cent or greater productive time. The aver- 
age output of a wire-stitcher operated by one girl who 
straightens up her work fit for trimming is about 700 
saddle-stitched books, of not over four signatures on thin 
paper, two wires to the book, per hour. Yet we have heard 
the claim that a girl could stitch more than a thousand 
books per hour; candidly, we have never seen it done with- 
out help in straightening up and handling the product, 
which adds to the cost either by making the machine-hour 
higher or by adding another operation. 

Much good could be accomplished if some of our bindery 
readers would send in their records, accompanied with a 
copy of the job. A little study each month on the question 
of bindery costs would do all of you good and greatly sur- 
prise most of those who are making these reckless bids. 


Killing Business. 

There is one point in the present cut-throat method of 
competition that is in vogue among printers that seems to 
have been largely lost sight of, not only by the cutters but 
also by the organizations and the trade at large, and that 
is the fact that every time an unfairly low price is made 
there is so much business killed. 

Any normal business of a manufacturing nature with 
the same invested capital as the printing business would 
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expect to turn that capital over at least twice a year, and 
in most cases three or four times, each time taking a profit 
of from ten to twenty per cent on the sales. How few print- 
ers do this may be learned by a study of the United States 
Census Bureau reports. 

Every community has or may provide a certain volume 
of printing to be done by its local printers or by others 
butting into its territory, and this volume is fairly con- 
stant. If, therefore, the correct price were placed on this 
volume of work there would be pretty nearly a fixed vol- 
ume of business from each printing center which might 
be increased by judicious campaigns of advertising and 
which would naturally grow with the material growth of 
the city or town. This divided fairly among the printers 
located there would afford, in most cases, a fairly pros- 
perous business to each when billed at the entire cost plus 
a fair profit; but when one or more of the printers endeavor 
to get more than a fair share of the business by the cutting 
of prices, without creating any new business, something is 
sure to happen. They are really killing business for them- 
selves and others. 

Every dollar reduced from the price of printing already 
existing is a dollar’s worth of business destroyed. The 
total sale value of the business in that community has 
been reduced to just that extent, and not only that but 
the entire reduction has been taken from the profits, as the 
actual amount of work has not been reduced at all — merely 
the charging price has been made smaller while the cost 
remained the same, and the printer is the one who pays 
the bill. 

The man who takes the order merely does more work 
and furnishes more material for the same money, and the 
customer smiles and thinks what a fool the printer is, while 
the final result is that there is not enough work to afford 
all the printers a fair living profit. Think this over the 
next time you are tempted to reduce the price to get that 
order that the printer around the corner has been doing 
for several years. 

The remedy: No man should condemn a present con- 
dition or try to tear down a theory or destroy a habit 
without suggesting a remedy. To-day is the day of direct 
advertising. We are at the division of the road where the 
advertisers are learning that they must divide the vast 
sums they have been lavishing on newspaper and magazine 
advertising and spend a considerable part of their appro- 
priations in direct advertising, and, in addition, the small 
advertiser is beginning to learn that he also can derive 
actual and quick returns from direct advertising. Here 
is the open door through which the printer can enter 
and greatly increase the volume and value of printing in 
every community. If printers generally would devote the 
same amount of physical and mental energy to increasing 
the amount of direct advertising that they now do trying 
to get the existing jobs from each other, the next five years 
would see such an increase in the volume of business done 
by the printing trade of the United States that it would 
stand near the head of the list in volume of output and 
fairly well up in amount of net profit. And, besides, the 
community at large and business generally would be greatly 
benefited by the results. 

A little careful thought and a careful canvass of your 
own locality will prove the correctness of this proposition, 
and a little earnest codperation among the printers in that 
locality will bring tangible results that will greatly sur- 
prise all of them. 

The advertising man may have stood between you and 
your rightful customer in the past, but that is no reason 
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why he should continue to do so if you desire to take that 
which rightfully belongs to you. You may not be prepared 
to take over the advertising man’s work as he has tried to 
take yours, but a joint action of the printers will place 
him in his proper position as the advertising adviser of 
the manufacturer and the merchant and entitled to his 
fees for the service and give you your proper standing 
as the printing manufacturer and technical expert who will 
place the advertising in tangible form for your fair remu- 
neration above the cost of material and labor. There is 
room for both the advertising adviser and the printer, and 
they should work in harmony without trying to do each 
other out of their proper credit or profit. 

The day will soon come when this will be so, and the 
printer can do much to hasten it by refusing to cut prices 
and by refusing commissions and rake-offs to middlemen 
of any kind. 

Do your share from to-day, and see how much better off 
you will be mentally and financially. 
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THE FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


BY HARRY HILLMAN. 


) N accurate statement of the past year’s 
business is one of the most important and 
valuable parts of the employing printer’s 
equipment; yet how frequently it is either 
completely overlooked or, if prepared, done 
in a hit-and-miss manner which makes it 
practically worse than worthless, as the fig- 
ures shown are misleading. Armed with 
a statement similar to the one herewith appended, the pro- 
prietor, whether of a large or small shop, is enabled to tell 





just where his business is falling short and where changes 
for improvement are necessary. 

In the first place, let us say that this statement was 
prepared for what might be termed an average small shop, 
consisting of one proprietor, one salesman who is employed 
on a weekly basis, a working foreman, one compositor, one 
Gordon pressman who also feeds, one feeder, one office-boy, 


and a bindery girl part of the time. There are three Gor- 


don presses and two cylinders. 

Of course, a cost-finding system must be operated in 
order to secure the necessary data from which to prepare 
such a statement. The bookkeeping system, also, must be 
accurate. That requires too much labor and would increase 
the expense to such an extent that it would not prove prac- 
tical for a small shop, some one will undoubtedly exclaim. 
Does it? Let us see how it has worked out in the shop in 
question. 

The proprietor does not employ a regular bookkeeper, 
but does a large portion of the work himself, besides look- 
ing after the rest of the plant; and, as he told the writer, 
he knows absolutely nothing about bookkeeping. The plan 
he follows is to make rough notes of all transactions, filing 
them in proper order, and keep the necessary records of 
time and production. An expert accountant goes into the 
office on his spare time — probably one or two evenings a 
week, or on Saturday afternoon or Sunday morning — and 
takes care of the books, making all entries, etc., from the 
notes kept by the proprietor. For this work he makes a 
charge of $10 a month. So, for a total expenditure of $120 
a year, aside from his own labor, this proprietor has a 
thoroughly kept set of books, which will stand the most 
strict examination, and which shows him just the exact 
condition of his business. 














The complete financial statement affords material for 
considerable profitable study, and we give it here without 
attempting to go into an analysis. The proprietor knows, 
now that he has this statement, just where it is necessary 
for him to make changes; and it is reasonable to suppose 
that the statement given him at the close of this year will 
show a marked improvement over the present one. 


Balance Sheet, December 31, 1915. 





FIxep: | ‘ 
Dam HOY AI MERAEOB Ss sp aces oicie dos (os scnesa vin eeee $7,091.69 
Less reserve for depreciation..............0....00 2,068.76 
MOURNS MIG oi io cc a ace sleniletveeewalemenae $5,022.93 
CurRENT ASSETS: 
NSCOUOLA TROGUEDICS; oo sici0is'se cs paves ieehiy eevagasane $2,837.86 
MOMENT a ois: y aiordeie wcienic s oo.cne oie $268 . 87 
NORMS ONO BD oie rs 5-50 vicis soca e scas sisie'ais-e nseeeie 82.09 
MISMO estas sicae sa vane Some 350.96 
TOE CUTEST BION. 6 5 55k i0 55 5 Secdsicses 3,188.82 
POUR BNO esa i n.cy sic giesiencais sa esinan a denecen $8,211.75 
LIABILITIES. 
I BB ii dor Aveo tndniaveconvadenedows $ 8,669.24 
Add profits for year, as per Income and Profit and Loss Statement 
I os yao aaa oe 75 aa sa ose to nas fa Cas se Sn ova law navel Dae 1,451.32 
: $10,120.56 
TS ALD EEE LOR ONE a ig oso ioisieioaws as sac canseadeealena a neieens 1,908.81 
Net investment December 31, 1915................eeceeeeee $8,211.75 


Balance Sheet — Summary. 


_ Balance sheet shows a net worth of $8,211.75, which is $457.49 less than last year, 
owing to the fact that your drawings exceeded the net profits for year, that amount. 


December 31, December 31. Increase or 
5 1914, 















; 5. Decrease. 
Machinery and fixtures (net)....... $5,022.93 $5,537.14 $514.21 
Accounts receivable............... 2,837.86 2,910.20 72.34 
ie havk kekeectiaaceniaeees 350.96 221.90 129.06 

Present WOM «5650s ss0s00e $8,211.75 $8,669 .24 $457.49 
Income and Profit and Loss Statement, December 31, 1915. 
REVENUE: Percentage. 
ON daca xe boas eee $12,956.89 
Less allowances................ $12.50 
PRIMO S aid orzceis o's ebaiesis's sis) 43.51 
—_—— 56.01 
DAWSON... otc chaste cme es $12,900.88 ........ 100.00 
Cost cr SALEs: 
ION 05% fase seas are Se wee a ee eer e 24.34 
Direct labor: 
Composition. . 8.68 
Gordon....... 988 . 92 ‘ war wis 7.66 
MIN a ore feles ccs aosinies 387.§ Woekanees Babe 3.00 
PO caucscsiscere oes. ONO ON)  SeAessas Dtearcm.es 2.49 
Tata Meet TAO cscsces cee sccces sas DROS cscs c cue 21.83 
Repairs and renewals............. TAS Ss wonrirhaicas 30 
Light and power............ eh ree ME Gre” sa ba dicle 5% 1.21 
Taxes and insurance....... me seSiete ik AO ROU ge ae 41 
DEPPCGAUON:. . 05:..0:6:00005 65 Peewee on ee WOOO: <iaticsok as 5.50 
Total cost OF SMB ..6.o 6 osc cscisecsies c Ce 53.59 
NORGRO NOUNS eis sisi wicins tia we ais $5,985.88 ........ 46.41 
GENERAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES: 
Building expense (rent)...............+ Sr ceben) ae tidak, .ctrastons 3.93 
SS RE ere Seer EE ec cee * ~p9ae nee 1.85 
Miscellaneous expense.. . os bo) re 2.47 
Administrative salaries.................. 1,915.00 14.84 
RSME OTE OIATAIG oa. 6 acs ase5.8 0's 05055 9.0:5:81 hE er 8.06 
Boy’s salary (unchargeable).............. MMO eee satiate: 1.48 
MPRTNITS «fc gs ond eis cosine ainieiecaleie ws visiare be rae 1.00 
Nc, Uae d nei penne en capewed ME ae aoe. Soak Oise 71 
Ree RONNIE 2 onic vs cinnaisie si sisioem tet ee or ees .70 

Total general and administrative ex- 

NVMIRRE CG ictal \oiaiceins a\eionaeinisw asic $4,534.06 ........ 35.04 
Net profit for year 1915.... ........ 0 11.24 


Income and Profit and Loss Statement — Summary. 


Your total income for the year amounted to $3,366.32, made up as follows: Salary, 
charged as expense to business, $1,915, and profits from operation of $1,451.32. 
The Income and Profit and Loss Statement shows a net profit for the year of 


$1,451.32, arrived at as follows: 











Percentage. 

ROR ee Gia. unre sve Guat ene tains $12.000-88:) ....2%.. 100.00 
MCN MIUIBNO  foi:a< sis ss oeieeecc a s.015'e sis BNO RN wiccaee nestesnias 24.34 
Less direct labor... WM co oractiuen, weenie. 21.83 
NORDIN oie ios isicls sis axiviawn ceases BE OM AKio is Seca ers 42.59 
| ee 88.76 

DROUIN oisoecceiscasinwsaiiccns ss SO eee 11.24 


You will notice that direct labor is 21.83 per cent of the sales; purchases 24.34 per 
cent, and expenses of all kinds 42.59 per cent, making a total cost of 88.76 per cent. This 
deducted from 100 per cent leaves a net profit on sales of 11.24 per cent. 
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Commenting on this point, the accountant stated that 
as it had been the practice not to enter expense items until 
they were paid, there were, undoubtedly, some items which 
should be charged against this period that were not paid 
at the close of the year. As these items would affect profit 
and loss items, the foregoing percentages can not be taken 
as authentic. Cost Sheet for Year 1915. 


Compo- 
Gen. Exp. sition. 





Gordon. Cylinder. Bindery. Total. 
Department investment............... $2,429.74 $ 498.92 $2,614.81 $619.61......... 
RN occ oso v's claionies.0%, 20018 $3,145.65 1,120.14 988.93 387.90 319.45 $5,962.07 
Rent and heat............ . 63.44 157.34 126.90 96.43 63.44 507.55 
WME iarsahs abs wns cis sa sete eicicinjeloise 26.72 27.00 4.50 4.50 62.72 
Pano ee ot ink Zig) Racist: haat 60.66 23.34 9.34 93.34 
Insurance and taxes.......... .... 4.49 23.69 5.58 55.95 
Interest on investment....... Jiieaees 78 29.39 156.88 37.17 369.22 
Dae dxceasxscce : 482.97 49.89 261.81 31.94 826.61 
OO 108 - DANE iiieia aa Kae SRE ES, Tobe 239.28 
Office stationery and postage. . 99.30 .... 99.30 
Other miscellaneous expense.. 319.21 .... 319.21 
Repairs and renewals........ 39.47 ... As Bo ance sateeta 39.47 
Office expense............... TR ictiais svosreaie dae éeves Keyes, SRO 
Total general expense. .... . $4,129.42 


Total department cost without general 
expense . 


expense 55.14 $1,287.26 $ 954.55 $471.42 $8,797.79 
Distribution general expense... . 2 


1,139.69 843.82 416.73 





Total cost of departments........... $3,684.32 $2,426.95 $1,798.37 $888.15 








1,896.00 3,498.00 


Chargeable hours each department... .. . 410.50 448.00 





Net cost per chargeable hour........... $1.95 $0.69 $4.38 $1.98 
Pay-roll cost per chargeable hour....... $0.59 $0.28 $0.94 $0.71 
Department cost per chargeable hour ... $1.36 $0.41 $3.44 $1.27 


Press production (impressions) Gordon: 3,055,000. Cost $2,426.95 =79 cents per thousand. 
Cylinder: 332,000. Cost $1,798.37 =$5.42 per thousand. 

Commenting on the Cost Statement, the accountant 
said: “As there are, undoubtedly, expense items that are 
not included in this, it can not be considered absolutely 
correct, yet it is correct enough to get a good line on the 
costs of the different departments.” 

As previously stated, this statement affords material 
for considerable profitable study, and it is not our inten- 
tion to go into an analysis of it here. Discrepancies will 
be found in it, and the finding of such discrepancies places 
the one for whom it was prepared on his guard and enables 
him to see where it is necessary to increase the efficiency 
or to reduce his equipment. It will be noticed in the cost 
sheet that the net cost per chargeable hour for cylinder 
presswork is excessive. This is due to an unfortunate con- 
dition. The plant originally contained one cylinder press, 
and one customer alone sent in sufficient work to keep that 
press busy. As other work came in, it became necessary 
to install another press. Some time after, the customer 
who was keeping the first press busy went elsewhere, and 
the printer found himself with the two presses and not 
enough work to keep either busy. This accounts for the 
fact that there are only 410% chargeable hours for the 
entire year. The bindery cost, also, is excessive, while the 
composition and Gordon press costs compare fairly well 
with the recognized costs. Another important and interest- 
ing point is the comparison between the cost per hour and 
the cost per thousand impressions for press production. 

Many printers contend that costs in a small shop will 
not be as high as those of a large plant, as rent and other 
expenses are not so high. This statement does not seem to 
coincide with that contention. Study this statement — 
then turn to your own plant records and ponder the ques- 
tion whether or not a similar statement of your own busi- 
ness would not be worth far more than its immediate cost. 





INTELLECT and industry are never incompatible. There 
is more wisdom, and will be more benefit, in combining them 
than scholars like to believe, or than the common world 
imagine; life has time enough for both, and its happiness 
will be increased by the union.— S. Turner. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN PRINTING IN 
NEW YORK. 


BY S. H. HORGAN. 


NE can only use superlatives in speaking of 
this exhibition of American printing,” said 
President John Clyde Oswald at the open- 
ing of the recent exhibition in New York. 
The American Institute of Graphic Arts 
justified its existence in bringing together 

= such a collection of beautiful examples of 
on i printing art, and the printers of Amer- 
ica showed their confidence in the Institute by forwarding 
possibly 50,000 separate items of their work. As there was 
only room to show about 5,000 pieces, it can be understood 
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what a labor it was on the part of the committees to select 
and arrange the exhibition. As the director of it all, credit 
should be given to Arthur S. Allen. The three engravings 
of exhibits shown here are from photographs by the New 
York Edison Company. 

The exhibition itself was held in the galleries of the 
National Arts Club. In thirty-two glass cases was shown 
the evolution of printing from the archaic writing cut in 
stone about 5,000 years before Christ. There was an exhibit 
of the earliest method of printing by impression: A baked- 
clay tablet after it had been impressed by an engraved 
wooden block about 3,000 years before Christ. Then there 
were Babylonian clay tablets, a book on palm leaves, the 
papyrus plant, block printing of the Chinese, European 
block printing, and so on up to the Gutenberg Bible, the 
first book printed from movable types. 

Henry Lewis Bullen, of the Typographic Library and 
Museum of the American Type Founders Company, brought 
together the pre-American collection. He also delivered a 
spirited address at the banquet which preceded the exhibi- 
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tion, in which he upbraided the master printers present for 
lack of pride in their art. He told how in the early 
days printers ranked as knights, were privileged to carry 
swords, and paid no taxes. “ To-day,” he added, “ our busi- 
ness ranks with plumbers.” Mr. Bullen took from his 
pocket a precious original copy of the 1568 edition of 


Method of Showing Catalogues. 


Feyerabend’s Book of Trades which contained the famous 
engravings by Jost Amman illustrating the order of impor- 
tance in which men were held in those days. Beginning 
with the Pope, king, prince, noble, priest and lawyers in 
the higher orders, the typefounder ranked eighteenth, and 
then followed the artist, 19; engraver, 20; painter, 21; 
papermaker, 22; binder, 23; while the soldier was away 
down in the list, the ninety-ninth in importance. Mr. Bullen 
added that the reversal of the above order was the cause 
of the horrors in Europe to-day. 

Forty-six frames around the walls contained the exhib- 
its of printing of our day, so arranged that they could be 
readily examined by visitors — and the visitors numbered 
thousands. The last Saturday afternoon of the exhibition 
the galleries were overcrowded, and every one pronounced 
it the finest exhibition ever shown. 

The catalogue of the exhibition comprised thirty-six 
pages and showed for the first time a type-face by Fred- 





Examples of Dull Finish Printing. 


eric W. Goudy cast by the American Type Founders Com- 
pany. The exhibits were divided into the following classes: 
Books, booklets, catalogues, stationery, circulars and fold- 
ers, menus, cards, labels and wrappers, calendars, map 
printing, poster stamps, posters, color-plate printing and 
color-process printing. Owing to the lateness of receipt 
of many of the best exhibits, they are not mentioned in the 
catalogue. 

The national scope of the exhibition may be learned 
from the names of some of the exhibitors, which follow: 
Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Me.; University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Crafts- 
man Press, Rochester; Taylor & Taylor, San Francisco; 
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Norman T. A. Munder, Baltimore; Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston; Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia; 
Toby Rubovits, Chicago; H. S. Crocker, San Francisco; 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Chicago; Montague Press, 
Montague, Mass.; Plympton Press, Norwood, Mass; Stone 
Printing & Manufacturing Company, Roanoke, Va.; Wood- 
ward & Tiernan Printing Company, St. Louis, etc. 

New York printers have little civic pride and are slow 
to exhibit their work, and still the work of the De Vinne 
Press, Charles Scribner’s Sons, Bruce Rogers, Knicker- 
bocker Press, Doubleday, Page & Co., Prang Company, 
Macmillan Company, Cheltenham Press, Charles Francis 
Press, Redfield-Kendrick-Odell Company, Wm. E. Rudge, 
Oswald Press, The Ridgeway Company, Patterson Press, 
Zeese-Wilkinson Company, Rogers & Co., American Col- 
ortype Company, Gibbs & Van Vleck, Read Printing 
Company, Munro & Harford Company, American Litho 
Company, Marchbanks Press, Robert Gair Company, E. R. 
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appears a keyboard. This is to extend the full length of 
the ‘ bridge,’ and the operator will use a sliding seat set 
in grooves. The pieces of type are placed in rectangular- 
shaped tubes of brass and are released by springs, in their 
turn released by the keyboard. The type is carried to one 
end of the bridge on a perpetual belt carrier and then falls 
into a part of the mechanism which resembles the familiar 
type-holding part of the linotype. 

“ As there are 5,000 characters in use by Japanese and 
Chinese printers, Mr. Sheba has also invented a system of 
classification of type into about 100 units. These are col- 
lected in the rectangular tubes. The tubes are again 
classified by notches on the outside, somewhat after the 
form of those on Yale keys. These fall upon a set of wires 
and are carried on these by the notches. In this-way the 
filled tubes are classified and the operator then selects a 
number of tubes, places them over the typesetting machine, 
their lower openings set so that the springs released by the 





A Glimpse of Part of the Exhibition of American Printing. 


Currier, J. M. Bowles, Gillis Press, Thompson & Co., The 
Village Press, J. H. Nash, Benjamin Sherbow and the 
American Type Founders Company was enough to show 
that the metropolis is, after all, the leading city in the print- 
ing industry in the world. 

It was appropriate that the announcement of the exhibit 
of American printing should be from Forum type designed 
by Fred. W. Goudy, printed with American ink on Ameri- 
can hand-made paper. The type-sizes used range from the 
word “ Exhibition ” in eighty-point down to twenty-four- 
point for the fourth line. The exhibition itself was, without 
doubt, the finest collection of American printing that was 
ever collected in one place, and promises to mark an epoch 
in the history of the printing art. The American Institute 
of Graphic Arts is to be congratulated on this achievement. 





THE ‘‘ ORIENTYPE.”’ 


In the September, 1915, issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
appeared the announcement that the first mechanical type- 
setter — the invention of S. Sheba — ever built for use in 
a Japanese newspaper office would be installed in the office 
of the Hawaii Shinpo in the course of a few weeks. In a 
recent issue of Commerce Reports, A. P. Taylor, of Hono- 
lulu, states that this machine has been installed and has 
been named the “ Orientype,” and gives the following addi- 
tional description: 

“The machine, to some extent, looks like a model of 
Brooklyn Bridge. In the center and below the ‘ bridge’ 


keyboard set them upon the endless belt and the characters 
are carried to the receiving fonts. 

“The inventor is preparing his machines so that in the 
near future, with the entire affair placed in a merchantable 
form, his product will be disposed of not only in Japan, 
China and Chosen, but also in the United States, as there 
are oriental printing companies upon the American main- 
land. He hopes to displace the old laborious system of 
selecting, setting up and assembling type characters.” 

The Washington, D. C., manager of Barnhart Brothers 
& Spindler states that an accurate estimate of the practical 
value of the machine described in this report would depend 
upon a study of the machine itself, or of drawing's or a pho- 
tograph. The field in the United States would be very lim- 
ited. Referring in general terms to the possible market, 
he says: 

“ Apparently a machine to handle the vast variety of 
characters needed for Japanese and Chinese would be very 
complicated, very expensive to build, and it is a serious 
question whether such a machine could be produced at a 
price which would permit its wide sale with any reasonable 
profit. In the United States I think the entire market for 
such a machine would be limited to the sale of four or five. 
If used in the Orient it would be in competition with very 
cheap wages — in fact, remarkably cheap as compared with 
United States wages for similar work — and it would prob- 
ably be cheaper for newspapers to have the work hand-set 
rather than put in an expensive machine, such as the one 
indicated by the report.” 
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STANDARDIZING PLATES FOR COLORWORK. 
BY L. E. J. 

eR] TANDARDIZING plates so as to save time 
in locking up and registering forms for 
3 colorwork is a matter that should be stud- 
= ied by every printer, as time saved in the 
| process of producing the work means a cor- 
=| responding increase in the profits of the 
| work — unless they are given to the cus- 
tomer, which printers are beginning to dis- 
cover is rather unwise. The following description of how 
one printer standardized the plates on a rather difficult two- 
color job is instructive, and we give it here in the hope that 
others may profit by the reading of it. 
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universal saw-trimmer was used, without the trimmers, 
taking care that the saw was sharp and cutting exactly 
six points, which eliminated the extra six points space that 
had been put in where the colors changed on sending the 
original type-forms to the electrotype foundry. As there 
happened to be sufficient room where the colors separated, 
a little care in setting the gages resulted in each piece of 
electro being cut to even picas in depth. 

When the first color was laid on the sectional steel bases, 
in locking for a cylinder press, it was a simple matter to 
insert labor-saving six-point slugs in place of the pieces 
of electro of the other color, the slugs lying parallel to the 
length of the page. When the first color was printed it 
was not necessary to remove the form of sectional steel 
bases from the press, as unloosening the catches allowed 





Forms for Two-Color Job, the Plates of Which Were Standardized, Thereby Saving Considerable Time in 
Locking Up and Registering. 


The job was set up in one color and proofs submitted 
to the author. On the return of the proofs, the edition 
being large, it was advisable to make four sets of electros 
to run on sectional steel bases. There appeared to be two 
methods of making the electros. One was to separate the 
type-forms for colors, making two forms to be locked for 
the foundry for each page, and making four electros of 
each. The other, and more economical way, was to lock 
the type-forms as they were, without separating for colors, 
making eight molds of each page, and ordering the electro- 
typer to block out in the wax one color in four of the eight 
molds, and the other color in the other four molds, giving 
four electros of each color for each page. 

The printer locked the pages for the foundry without 
separating the colors; but everywhere the colors changed 
he inserted six points extra space. Four patent-base elec- 
tros were ordered for each page with the outside foundry 
bearers left on when delivered to the composing-room. 
These electros were standardized and beveled to fit the sec- 
tional bases, and, finally, the electros were cut apart wher- 
ever the colors changed. A standard saw blade on a Miller 


changing the plates and slugs quickly, and when the catches 
were tightened the electros for the second color were in per- 
fect register without adjusting any guides on the press. 

The time required for separating the colors by sawing 
after the plates were standardized was approximately two 
hours, which effected the following saving: Time required 
in separating colors in the type-form and locking four 
pages, or, time required in separating colors in the wax, 
sixteen patent-base electros measuring 4% by 5% inches, 
and time standardizing same for sectional steel bases; 
locking second press color-form; time necessary in obtain- 
ing register and resetting press guides. Actual time 
required by the pressman to change plates and have form 
in register was forty-five minutes. 

If the pieces of electro could not have been cut to even 
picas in depth, solid six or eight point dead linotype slugs 
could have been quickly cut to the size of the electros in 
each color, replacing the labor-saving six-point slugs that 
were used. This method can be advantageously used 
with wood-mounted electros if the foundry is instructed not 
to place tacks where the final saw cuts are to be taken. 
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BY J. C. MORRISON. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers, desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and 
advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 


632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


The Advertising Club as an Ally. 


A society, order or organization is successful to the 
degree to which it enlists the enthusiastic effort of a man 
or body of men; and when this man or body of men cease 
to put their enthusiasm into it, the organization languishes 
and ceases to be useful. 

This trite principle explains the success or non-success 
of the small-town advertising club. The advertising club is 
not the panacea for all the ills that beset the country mer- 
chant and the country advertiser, nor is the club idea to be 
disparaged because it fails in certain places. Every town 
ought to have an advertising club; and, not only because 
it results in more advertising, but also because it results 
in better and more efficient advertising, every publisher 
ought to be interested. 

Those who are experienced, however, sound a note of 
warning to newspaper editors not to appear to be overly 
aggressive or anxious to personally push the work of 
organization, but to get some live business man — or two 
or three of them — to father the movement. If the editor 
personally becomes the leader in the formation of an adver- 
tising club, too many merchants in small towns are prone 
to jump to the false conclusion that he is doing this solely 
for his own aggrandizement and profit — and it is violative 
of all traditions that the editor should do anything for 
profit. 

The small-town advertising club is an organization of 
merchants who are interested in making advertising more 
efficient, and are willing to devote time and effort to the 
study of advertising and related merchandising problems. 
The various phases of clubwork (not necessarily in the 
order of importance) are: 

1.— Protection of merchants from semi-charitable prop- 
ositions and from fake, itinerant merchants. Each member 
of the club displays in his store a placard that reads like 
this: “No consideration will be given any advertising 
proposition unless it is approved by the Advertising Club.” 
Seven-eighths of the fake advertising propositions are sup- 
ported because the merchant fears that “ the other fellow ” 
will go in if he doesn’t, and the result is that there is a 
constant stream of dollars going out for pianos, Shetland 
ponies, trading-stamps, picture-show coupons, thermome- 
ters, telephone cards, hotel cards, registers, programs and 
premiums, all of which are of no value, are a waste of 
money and a dead weight upon the business of the pro- 
ducer of profitable advertising. Every merchant knows 
that these ‘“‘ schemes” are a sin committed in the name 
of advertising, but has not the courage to stand out against 
them alone. By requiring that all advertising propositions 
must first be submitted to the vigilance committee of the 
2-7 


If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 


club, the merchants may be saved a great deal of money. 
Every club can tell interesting stories of the anger which 
this arrangement arouses in the breasts of the professional 
solicitors. 

2.— Another special activity of the local advertising 
club is the putting on of codperative sales days after the 
“Neosha Plan.” These sales days are advertised in a two- 
page spread in the local newspapers, and sample copies of 
one of the papers sent to all the taxpayers in the trade 
territory. The two-page spread is divided into equal 
spaces, and only one or two special bargains may be adver- 
tised in one space, though a merchant may buy more than 
one space. The advertisements are set plain without any 
illustrations, name-cut or special display, only two sizes of 
type being used — say ten-point for the body and eighteen- 
point for the heads and firm-names. The advertising club 
absolutely controls the space used in the newspapers, cen- 
sors every advertisement used, insists that every article 
offered be a below-value bargain, uses its committee, when 
requested to do so, to help members arrange copy in attrac- 
tive form, and guarantees every item offered to be as rep- 
resented and below regular price. These community sales 
days offer opportunity for the interchange of ideas and 
methods of advertising and the strengthening of the weaker 
advertisers, and the club can do much that could not be 
done in any other way. The methods used in Neosho are 
worthy of special study, and publishers interested should 
provide their merchants with copies of the address of 
President A. C. McGinty on “ The Story of Neosho,” pub- 
lished by the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
and copies of which may be obtained from L. E. Pratt, 
Candler building, Times square, New York. 

3.— But to me the most important side of club activity 
is the educational work. Clubs take up the study of stand- 
ard works on advertising, and members become interested 
in the real game of advertising and learn to use this great 
sales force intelligently. They learn to do away with their 
petty jealousies, too, and get the proper idea of their part 
in making their town a bigger and better trading center. 
They learn the value of advertising, and each merchant 
bears testimony to the other of its value, which is much 
more effective than having the editor everlastingly preach- 
ing it. 

And merchants will not only become convinced that 
advertising is valuable, but it really will be more valuable, 
for in a town with a good advertising club you will not 
find a wall-paper merchant still advertising to “ Get ready 
for the spring house-cleaning ” in August; or a hardware 
merchant advertising “ You will want a lawn-mower this 
season ” in October; or a lumber dealer advising his cus- 
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tomers to “ Prepare for winter” in March; or a photog- 
rapher advertising Christmas photos in February. 

In discussing the local advertising club of Northfield, 
Minnesota, at the winter meeting of the Minnesota Edi- 
torial Association, Ludwig I. Roe, of the News, summed it 
all up well when he said: 

“ No doubt a considerable percentage of the merchants 
are slow, backward and half asleep — but have they been 
prodded hard enough and in the right place? The adver- 
tising club furnishes a good prod and relieves the editor 
of some of his burdens. Perhaps it is something like Tom 
Sawyer’s artifice in getting the boys to pay him for the 
privilege of whitewashing his fence. Make advertising 
attractive, put some joy and pep into the work, and after 
a while the other fellows will come across for the chance 
to join you. And if it seems to come slowly, remember that 
Tom Sawyer took care to work Ben Rogers up to the right 
state of desire, and although ‘his mouth watered for the 
apple he kept right on working.’ ” 


Missing the One Big Bet. 

F. W. Beckman, professor of Agricultural Journalism 
at Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, indicts the country 
newspapers for gross negligence of the farmer, and makes 
out a strong case in an address on “ Newspaper Oppor- 
tunity and Duty in the Country Field,” which has been 
published as a college bulletin. 

“The newspaper is made more for town folks than for 
country folks,” says Professor Beckman. “It deals more 
or less fully with the various happenings and enterprises 
and movements of the town, and only very meagerly with 
those of the country. How true this is, I found in a hur- 
ried survey of country newspapers last spring, in which 
these instances were found, all more or less typical: 

“Newspaper No. 1 was located in a town of 700 popu- 
lation, with about 1,800 rural population tributary to it. 
Of its 700 subscribers, 200 were located in town, about 
500 in the country; the property of the town represented 
a value of about $800,000; of the country, $7,000,000. Yet 
the issue of this newspaper examined contained only 4 
inches of strictly rural news and 500 inches of news of town 
origin. 

“ Newspaper No. 2 was located in a town of 3,000 popu- 
lation, with 5,000 rural population tributary to it. In its 
list it had 1,000 town subscribers and 1,200 country; town 
property was worth about $5,000,000; country, $12,000,000. 
In the issue studied, this newspaper carried 2 inches of 
strictly rural agricultural news, and 620 originating in 
town. 

““ Newspaper No. 3 was located in a town of 3,200, with 
a limited country territory population of 2,500; 900 of its 
subscribers were town folks, 700 country; yet it carried 
3 inches of real country news as against 620 of town news. 

“Newspaper No. 4 was located in a town of 400, with 
a rural trade territory population of 1,000. Its list had 
200 town subscribers and 400 country; property valuations 
were $600,000 for town, more than $5,000,000 for country. 
Its news ran in the proportion of 3 inches to 420 inches in 
favor of the town.” 

Since the country folk comprise the larger part of every 
country newspaper man’s constituency, since their business 
is the most important trade asset of the community, and 
since agriculture is the one outstanding industry of every 
country newspaper man’s field, can any newspaper man 
deny the charge, in view of the above showing, that he is dis- 
criminating in favor of the city and against the country? 

“There are great opportunities,” says Professor Beck- 
man, “ for news, business and service for the newspaper 


that will deal in the right way with the country field. These 
opportunities are for the agricultural journal, of course; 
that goes without saying. But they are for the city daily 
newspaper also. One daily newspaper in Iowa, which has 
started out in a really worth-while way to deal with agri- 
cultural news, has already in a short five or six months 
demonstrated that to its own satisfaction at least. It is 
the opinion of men who are following that experiment 
closely, that it is bound to succeed if persisted in, and that 
added prestige and business and larger usefulness will be 
the result. Not every daily newspaper, perhaps, can deal 
with its agricultural field in that same way, but it can do 
something within its limitations. 

“Tf prize-fighting and baseball, and the various other 
sports of boys and men, are worthy of special consideration, 
why, in the name of good sense, is not the field of agricul- 
tural news? Yet not one great Chicago daily newspaper, 
though all have specialists for everything from fun to 
scandal, gives special effort to agriculture, which unloads 
its billions of produce annually at Chicago’s doors. If one 
of these dailies would turn loose in its field some intelligent 
young agriculturist with ability to know and to write news, 
even though he might wear Rockford socks and not know 
how to roll a cigarette, he would make the hit of a decade. 

“For the country newspaper the opportunities of the 
rural news field are much larger, judging from the stand- 
point of news alone. The average farm in any Iowa coun- 
try editor’s community represents an investment of $25,000 
to $30,000; that’s more, by a whole lot, than is invested 
in the average business of his town. What happens in 
these $30,000 farm businesses and around them is impor- 
tant, and a lot of things can happen there. A new pure- 
bred bull worth $500 may be brought to one farm, to 
revolutionize the dairy industry of a neighborhood; a 
great new barn, wonderfully equipped, may be erected on 
another; a record-breaking yield of grass or grain may be 
grown on some field; a cow owned by another farmer may 
set a new milk-production mark for the county or State, 
or a carload of steers fattened may top the market in Chi- 
cago; extension workers from the state agricultural col- 
lege may hold a meeting at a rural school with a hundred 
farmers to hear them; the first crop of alfalfa may have 
been cut in the township; a new strain of oats may have 
been grown successfully; several important new methods 
of farm management may have been used satisfactorily. 
All these and a hundred and one other things may happen 
on these farms near the country town. Don’t you see the 
endless news possibilities there? 

“Then, the rural community has its large enterprises, 
also, its school affairs, its church movements, its social 
enterprises, its educational undertakings, its codperating 
associations, and many others like them. They are all 
important; they concern the very life and progress and 
happiness of the community; they affect directly hun- 
dreds of people; they interest hundreds of others, in town 
as well as in country. It is worth while to remember that 
a big proportion of town folks own land or want to own it. 

“The telling of this is worth while as mere news, but 
it is worth while for this larger reason — as the country 
newspaper tells about these things, it does a wonderful 
work for community betterment. There can be no greater 
educational agent in the rural community than a country 
newspaper conducted with an effort to fulfil its obliga- 
tions to its rural constituency. In one Iowa community 
I know of a country editor who promoted alfalfa culture 
so successfully that one township which one year had only 
eight farmers growing that crop, in another year boasted 
that there were only eight farmers who were not growing 
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it. I know of a newspaper in northern Iowa, Kossuth 
County, that has been the one most effective instrument 
in putting a great district on the dairy map of the United 
States. There can be no more effective agent for making 
the rural school better, the rural church stronger and rural 
social life more vigorous and wholesome than the country 
newspaper that is on to its real job and delivering the 
goods. I know of a country church that is remaking a 
whole neighborhood because a country editor took an inter- 
est in it and helped the preacher get his plans and the 
news of his work before the people. I know of a county 
superintendent who revitalized the whole rural-school sys- 
tem of her county with the support of a real country 
newspaper.” 


Editor Needs Equipment. 

One country editor of my acquaintance, who was “ under 
conviction ” for having discriminated against his country 
subscribers, attended the Farmers’ Short Course this win- 
ter at the State Farm School in order that he might be 
able to recognize a piece of real farm news when he met 
up with it. The editor must have the same understanding 
of farm news that he has of city problems. Professor 
Beckman’s very practical advice is that the editor must 
not be afraid of the calf that comes to lick his fingers when 
he visits the rural subscriber, that he must not mistake 
alfalfa for weeds, and that he must have an intelligent 
understanding of live stock, and all that pertains to farm- 
ing and farm life. 

I would not be understood as urging the editor to trans- 
form his newspaper into an agricultural-college bulletin, 
for it would then cease to be a newspaper. There is real 
news in the country just the same as there is in the city, 
and the interests of the country and the country people 
are important enough so that they need to be redeemed 
from the feeble efforts of the inexperienced country cor- 
respondent. 

“Tt is well to remember,” said a farmer to whom I 
confided my difficulties as to what a country newspaper 
should print, “that we farmers are just folks. I am not 
interested in the little news of neighborhood visits that 
comes in from our town — well, not very much—and I 
am not interested in having the paper tell me how to raise 
corn, and all the rest of that farm stuff that we get in 
the farm papers; but I do like what’s news, whether it 
happens in the country or the city.” Then he told us how 
much pure-bred stock he sold last year, besides the colts 
and the grain, and we made a good story out of it — and 
pleased a subscriber and injected a lot of better farming 
gospel without advertising the fact. 

“Tf we are strong with the farmers,” said a fellow stu- 
dent of the newspaper game to me recently, “ the business 
men and town people will have to come to us.” He is suc- 
cessful, and ascribes his success to the fact that he is 
“strong with the farmers.” 


Farm Advertising Also. 

With the progress of agriculture, farmers will find 
themselves in too important a business to live without 
publicity, and this has not escaped Professor Beckman. 
“There is another reason,” says he, “why it is worth 
while to make the country newspapers fit their field. It 
is a mercenary reason, but what of that? It is necessary 
to make any enterprise a business success, ethically and 
otherwise. If the country newspaper, and the daily, also, 
will develop their rural news field, they can at the same 
time develop a rural business field that will yield good 
The farmer is a good subscriber. He can, and 


revenues, 
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he should, pay a fair subscription price, because he is pros- 
perous. The farmer is rapidly learning the value of adver- 
tising in marketing much of what he produces, and he will 
sooner or later become as good an advertiser, relatively, 
as the merchant in town. He is also coming to use more 
and more printed matter in the way of booklets, stationery, 
and so on. One newspaper in Iowa in some years does a 
business of several thousands of dollars with farmer con- 
stituents. That field is an untouched or a poorly developed 
field for most country newspapers.” 


Study Your Community. 

But the papers in the agricultural communities are not 
the only ones that have been neglectful in giving proper 
attention to the one big industry of the community, and 
there are rich returns in store for the publisher who studies 
his field and puts his paper in harmony with community 
needs. 

A good example of a paper which is making the most of 
its field is the Grand Rapids Herald-Review, published in 
the midst of the rich iron-mining district of Minnesota. 
Each week a solid page of high-class iron-mining news is 
published, and this paper holds a place on the desks of 
iron-mining superintendents and engineers side by side 
with the technical publications. This page of mining news 
has brought the paper a matter of 200 subscribers, among 
whom are practically all of the leading mining men of the 
section. As a newspaper proposition alone, the page costs 
much more than it brings in directly, but the paper has 
gained the attention of men representing enormous busi- 
ness interests, is doing a great community service, and the 
indirect results in job printing especially have been most 
gratifying. Several thousand dollars’ worth of additional 
job printing may not help out the revenue of the news- 
paper any, but it does help out the revenue of the owner. 

Every community has some big industry — farming, 
mines, railroads, manufacturing of one kind and another; 
and say what you will, this thing with which the welfare 
of the community is tied up is the thing in which people 
are most vitally interested, and that is the field which the 
newspaper should most assiduously cultivate. 





REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Star of Hope, Ossining, New York.— This paper, edited and printed 
by inmates of the five state prisons of New York State, is very interest- 
ing, and, in addition, is mechanically satisfactory. The Christmas issue, 
recently received, is an especially good number. 

Douglas Enterprise, Douglas, Wyoming.— Your paper is exceptionally 
well printed, though a trifle too much ink is carried. It is well made up, 
and the advertisements are attractively set and well displayed. 
the heavy, spotty borders should be discarded and plain rule consistently 
used around advertisements, 

W. W. DRUMMOND, Stafford, Kansas.— Your advertisements are truly 
excellent, the neatness of arrangement, strength and restraint of display 
being commendable features. In every way they are very much better 
than the average found in small publications, and compare in quality with 
the best display in metropolitan papers. 

Estherville Enterprise, Estherville, Iowa.— The copy of your paper 
recently sent us is an improvement over previous issues, not that those 
numbers were poorly executed, but this last one was exceptionally well 
handled throughout. We are reproducing your first page, and also an 
advertisement which illustrates an admirable way of handling a cut of 
such proportions as would baffle many ad.-compositors. 


Some of 


The Gibson Courier, Gibson City, Illinois.— Your paper is exception- 
ally well printed, the pressman being deserving of much commendation. 
The spotty linotype borders which you use, while undeniably economical 
from the standpoint of cost, detract from the plain types used in combi- 
nation because of their highly decorative character. Plain rules used 
throughout the paper would do much toward improving its appearance 
because of better harmony. The advertisements are otherwise uniformly 


good. 
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Chagrin Falls Exponent, Chagrin Falls, Ohio.— Your paper appears 
to be ably edited and is well printed. A full series of some good modern 
display letter would add much to the appearance of your advertisements ; 
the use of so many series of rather old and worn type makes it impossible 
to get up snappy displays. Your clean first page is the paper’s chief 
charm, and your attention, in correspondence, to rural communities 
should be of much value to your local advertisers if they would take full 
advantage of the opportunity. 

The Toledo Chronicle, Toledo, Illinois.— We admire your pleasing and 
interesting first page, the careful balancing of headings being a com- 
mendable feature. Words in display lines are spaced entirely too widely 
in some of the advertisements and larger sizes of type should have been 
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An attractive first page which, in our estimation, would be improved if 
there were some larger headings in the lower part of the page. 


used or the measure reduced throughout so as to overcome this fault. 
Some of the borders are so highly decorative they distract attention from 
the type enclosed therein. Plain rules are by all means best for borders 
and should be consistently used. Your first page is reproduced. 

Stewardson Clipper, Stewardson, Illinois.— The ink you use is of a 
very poor grade and your rollers are surely too hard. If it is impossible 
to keep all advertisements off the first page, you should at least refuse 
to place large ones there. This is not only harmful to the appearance 
of the page, but in reality cheapens the value of advertising on other 
pages. Careful distribution of white space was not made on the first 
page for the Stewardson Department Store advertisement in the copy 
sent us, the type crowding the border closely at the sides, whereas white 
space is more than plentiful at top and bottom. 

The Marion Daily Republican, Marion, Illinois.— The industrial edi- 
tion issued by you is especially commendable from an editorial standpoint 
and presswork is quite satisfactory. The great variety of borders and 
type-faces used in the advertisement makes impossible the harmony which 
is necessary to a pleasing paper. To jump from two and three line news- 
heads set in thirty-six point over a small pyramided subhead to the body- 
type is too abrupt a leap. Such headings should be balanced by at least 
three subordinate decks, one of which should be a line set in eighteen- 
point of the same series as used for the main deck. 

JOHN J. MCSWEENEY, Boston, Massachusetts.— Your advertisements 
are very good indeed, much above the average of quality found in such 
books. The simplicity of arrangement, restraint in display, and judicious 
use of ornamentation, make them eminently readable, which is one of 
the prime requisites of good advertisement composition. In many of the 
display lines too much space appears between words. It is best to use 
but one series of type for display and one only for text-matter in adver- 


tisements, for the changed appearance of a line set in a contrasting 
series not only causes the design to suffer from an artistic appearance, 
but might direct attention to that line from other and more important 
lines. 

Lake Norden Enterprise, Lake Norden, South Dakota.— Presswork 
is very good and your paper is very nicely made up. The use of such a 
variety of highly decorative borders around advertisements produces an 
effect which is inharmonious and displeasing. A uniform style of border, 
either plain rules or borders, the units of which are not so prominent as 
to attract attention to themselves, would add materially to the appear- 
ance of your paper. 

Thief River Falls Times, Thief River Falls, Minnesota.— Yours is an 
admirable paper, clean presswork being the most commendable feature. 
Many small-town papers are poorly printed because of the use of too 
much ink, and when the papers are wrapped, or before, the ink offsets 
and causes the papers to reach the subscribers in a very bad condition. 
Make-up is consistently good throughout, and we note that you group 
the advertisements in the lower right-hand corners of all pages, which 
is the very best style. Advertisements are well displayed and, for the 
most part, are arranged in an orderly, painstaking manner. We do not 
admire the headings used over your editorials, italic capitals alone being 
very displeasing to us. 

The Maryville Tribune, Maryville, Missouri.— The illustrated supple- 
ment to your issue of March 20, executed in magazine form separate and 





Careful balancing of news-headings on first page of The Estherville 
Enterprise, Estherville, Iowa. Note symmetrical arrangement of head- 
ings in center of page. 


apart from the regular issue, represents capable and commendable edi- 
torial effort. The local field appears to have been thoroughly covéred in 
picture and story and gives a very good impression of the community. 
We note a great variation in the appearance of the half-tones. On some 
pages they are very black, whereas on others the half-tones are gray and 
weak. Few things are more unattractive than a book of half-tones in 
which there is a wide variation in ‘“‘color.”” The outline type on the 
cover-page and the border are too weak to balance the large half-tone 
which is part of the design. 

The Newton Enterprise, Newton, North Carolina.— We admire your 
clean first page and the readable body-type in which you set your paper. 
The paper would appear more interesting if alternate columns, beginning 
with the first one at the left, were opened by news headings placed over 
stories of unusual interest. Other and smaller headings, over items of 
less importance, symmetrically arranged on the page, would help to bal- 
ance the suggested change and add further interest. Advertisements are, 
for the most part, well displayed, but in a considerable number of them 














the text-matter is too large, which not only increases the difficulty of 
reading, but, because of the proportionate large size, the headings do not 
stand out through lack of contrast. 


Hancock County Courier, New Cumberland, West Virginia.— When 
you are compelled to use plate-matter to fill out columns on your home- 
print pages, we would suggest that you buy plate in which the type used 
is the same size as your own body-type. The appearance of your paper 
is not what it would be if you refused to carry advertising on the first 
page. In some cases your compositors use larger sizes of type than they 
should, considering the amount of copy, and an effect of congestion is 
produced which makes reading a difficult matter. Presswork is very good. 
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Nicely balanced advertisement from The Estherville Enterprise, 
Estherville, Iowa, which illustrates an admirable handling of a cut of 
such shape as would baffle many compositors. 


GEORGE E. BREWSTER, Boise, Idaho.— The advertisements which you 
have sent us would hardly be overlooked on a page among other adver- 
tisements, but we believe the strong borders, which so distinguish them, 
would prove a source of irritation to the reader and the effect of the 
copy lost to a certain extent. In the advertisement offering Stetson hats, 
the heading is too weak in comparison to the display lines below, and 
with so many display lines the reader is naturally confused. In the one 
entitled ‘“‘ Young Men,”’ the display would have more effect, and the 
advertisement made more readable, if the text had been set in a smaller 
size and the lines indented. The strongest display is by no means that 
in which the largest possible sizes of type are used throughout, but in 
which smaller sizes stand out through contrast with white space. 


The Bunceton Weekly Eagle, Bunceton, Missouri.— We wish to com- 
pliment you on the general excellence of your Special Farm, Stock and 
Poultry Edition. In a community such as yours, the publisher can not 
give too much attention to the farmers and their interests. By sending 
such an edition as this broadcast throughout the land, a very good opin- 
ion of the value of farm land in the vicinity is given, and the apparent 
prosperity of the farmers is certain to attract others who are on the 
look-out for desirable locations. The community is thus built up and 
the publisher reaps his reward along with the rest. Mechanically, the 
paper is well printed on smooth stock, the half-tones showing to very 
good advantage. Your compositors are a little too liberal in their use 
of underscoring rules to suit our individual taste, and the decorative lino- 
type borders are not so satisfactory as plain rules. We note that in some 
eases bold display type and outline letters are used in the same adver- 
tisement, and, because of the great variation in tone between the two, 
there is a lack of harmony which is despleasing. Display is very good. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
VALUES OF PRINTING-OFFICES. 
BY HARMON HILL. 


AVE you an inventory of your plant? If so, 
is that inventory perpetual, and could you, 
in case of loss by fire to-day, furnish a com- 
plete inventory to-morrow of what your 
plant contained just preceding the fire?” 

“On September 1, 1915, all typefounders 
eliminated discounts. Type and other print- 
ing materials are now being sold net. Is 

your inventory so written that this change in prices does 
not interfere with your bookkeeping department and with 
sound values? ” 

In this manner does our old friend and co-worker, 
Charles S. Brown, the inventor and compiler of the “ Print- 
ers’ Insurance Protective Inventory,” interrogate the print- 
ers with whom he comes in contact. Mr. Brown has spent 
over thirty years in the printing business, selling and buy- 
ing printing materials of all kinds, also making appraisals 
for courts, partners and receivers, and placing values on 
printing outfits. This experience has placed him in a posi- 
tion to speak with authority, and his statement that “ print- 
ers generally are not prepared to give to partners, auditors, 
tax commissioners, receivers and insurance adjusters the 
sound values of their assets,’’ should not be brushed aside 
without careful consideration. 

Mr. Brown has prepared an interesting discussion on 
the subject of printing-office values, insurance and inven- 
tories, which should cause employing printers to do some 
hard thinking, and we take the liberty of presenting it 
here in dialogue form. 

Brown — If you were to burn out to-night, the first 
thing the insurance adjuster would ask you for to-morrow 
would be your inventory. If you did not have your inven- 
tory ready and complete and the values listed right, the 
adjuster would have at least fifty per cent the better of you 
in the settlement. 

Printer — Oh, I don’t think so; my local insurance man 
is a friend of mine and would take care of me. 

Brown — Don’t you know that your local insurance man 
has nothing whatever to do with the settlement of your 
loss? It is true that your local insurance man solicits your 
business. He is naturally glad to accept your risk and will 
give you all the insurance you want because he gets his 
commission. The fact that he will write you policies 
amounting to more than the value of your plant without 
asking you for your inventory before the fire and accept 
the premium paid him by the company, is not a just busi- 
ness transaction when we know that the company sends 
its shrewdest and sharpest adjuster to settle with you 
after the fire. The solicitor, after the fire, has nothing to 
say regarding the loss. 

Printer — Well, I know pretty near what my plant is 
worth. 

Brown — Are you insured to within eighty per cent of 
the net value of what it would cost you to replace your 
plant? 

Printer —I don’t know. 

Brown — How do you carry out your prices? 

Printer — I carry them out at what I think the material 
is worth, less a reduction for wear and tear. 

Brown — Then you depreciate or guess at your values 
in the itemized inventory itself from year to year? 

Printer — Yes. 

Brown — Your method of inventorying your plant is 
wrong. 
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Printer — Why? 

Brown — Because of the different valuations of prop- 
erties for different purposes. A printing-office sold on the 
market under the hammer will bring only what the auc- 
tioneer knocks it down to the bidder for. It will sell as a 
business investment according to the dividends it pays and 
the prestige it has. It should be taxed according to the 
appraised value of the assessor. Insurance companies 
reserve the right in their policies to replace it at whatever 
the market value shall be if it burns, which is an acknowl- 
edgment that they should replace it with a new plant, 
because an up-to-date printing-plant that is continually 
buying new material to replace the old material is as good 
at one time as it is at another. The object of insurance is 
to guarantee yourself against loss. If your plant inven- 
tories $10,000 net value and burns up and you are carry- 
ing policies at $10,000, it will cost you $10,000 to replace 
your plant to do the same volume of business that you could 
with your old plant. Therefore, is it not fair to expect the 
insurance company to either pay you $10,000 or buy a 
plant for you that is equally as good as your destroyed 
$10,000 plant? 

Printer — I don’t know, will they do it? 

Brown — Not under your system of inventory. You 
must remember that solicitors for insurance companies are 
paid for getting your business, while insurance adjusters 
are paid for getting depreciation or buying your plant as 
cheaply as they can. If your inventory is scheduled prop- 
erly in every department, with prices carried out at list 
where discount prevails, or at net where you buy net, and 
you hand your inventory to the insurance adjuster, it is 
then up to him to figure out the discount to bring the plant 
down to its net market cash value; then he will ask you 
for depreciation and you are in shape to meet him on an 
equal business basis, that is, you have not already depre- 
ciated your property and given him the opportunity for 
asking for a further reduction in order to keep the cash 
payment which he expects to pay you for your loss as low 
as possible. Remember, he is paid for buying your plant as 
cheaply as he can. 

Have you blanket policies? 

Printer — I think not. 

Brown — How many divisions have you in your policy? 

Printer — I think four or five. 

Brown — You have the wrong kind of a schedule. The 
blanket policy gives the insured an even chance for a just 
settlement with the company. A divided schedule is to the 
advantage of the insurance company, namely, if your policy 
reads “$500 on office furniture and fixtures; $5,000 on 
composing-room, $10,000 on pressroom, $4,000 on bindery, 
$3,000 on paper stock,” and you happen to have $10,000 
of paper stock on hand and the loss or damage is confined 
to your paper stock only, the insurance company will not 
transfer any of the amounts for the other departments 
to your stockroom. You have to make up the deficiency 
between $3,000 and $10,000. If you have a blanket policy 
covering your entire plant, you will then get whatever the 
amount of damage is to any department, providing you are 
carrying that amount of insurance. 

Printer —It begins to sound as though something is 
wrong with my appraisal. 

Brown — Yes, an inventory not only prepares you for a 
fire-insurance settlement, but it gives you information of 
the actual amount of your purchases, the name of the 
manufacturer of the goods you buy, and the size and name 
of the article, so that you are able to match and supplement 
any material that you already have on hand without hav- 
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ing to dig back into a lot of old invoices or other data. In 
fact, it gives you a complete record of your plant from 
basement to roof and enables you to keep in the closest 
touch with it. As your invoices come in, you will imme- 
diately charge them to whatever account they belong. If 
it is leads and slugs, it goes to the lead and slug account. 
If it is brass rule, it goes to the brass-rule account. If it 
is body-type, it goes to the body-type, and so on, and you 
are not compelled to run through all your journals, ledgers 
and day books to inform yourself of what you bought, 
where you bought it and how much you paid for it. You 
know your inventory is correct, because you have taken it 
direct from the bills, and you have taken off the prevailing 
discount in your recapitulation. The system is perpetual. 
You are prepared to make an inventory any hour in the 
year, which saves you time, expense, worry, and prepares 
you for any and all kinds of valuations. 

It is a well-known fact that the printer as a rule starts 
in a small way and grows to be a large corporation. Gen- 
erally he is so busy growing that he has lost track of the 
necessity of keeping track of the growth of his plant, and 
in a great many instances does not come to such an appre- 
ciation until after he has had a serious loss by fire. 

The annual inventory of the usual printer is pretty 
much of a farce. Prices will be guessed at, as bills are not 
available. He may remember what a machine cost him 
several years ago, but has no knowledge of what a machine 
to do the same work to-day would cost him. 

You can make an appraisal from an inventory, but you 
can not make an inventory from an appraisal. 

It is impossible to install any kind of a cost system in 
a printing-office until you have first made a correct inven- 
tory and arrived at the true valuation of your manufactur- 
ing plant. 
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writer which would easily and quickly produce, in advance, 
copy resembling the printed form in the various sizes of 
type to be used and the space to be occupied. After con- 
siderable experimenting, using as the basis of his work 
the Hammond typewriter, which machine offered . the 
advantages of a variety of type-faces merely by’ chang- 
ing “shuttles,” but no variation .in the spacing for the 
different faces, Mr. Rogers produced, in a crude form, a 





the time, and, there- 
fore, to the expense, 
required for putting 
the advertisement 
into type. On the other hand, the 
advertising man can do much toward 
reducing that expense by having his 
copy properly prepared. Typewrit- 
ten copy is much more legible than 
that written by hand, but difficulty 
has been experienced owing to the 
fact that the space required for writ- 
ing could not be regulated on the 
typewriter, and practically only one 
face or size was available. Where 
varying faces could be secured, the 
same spacing had to be used on all. 
This made it almost impossible to 
tell, with any degree of exactness, 
just how much space would be re- 
quired for a certain amount of copy, 
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or how much copy would be required 
to fill a given space. As a great 
many display advertisements are 
now set on the linotype, this has made it a difficult propo- 
sition to lay out the copy so that it can be followed and 
the advertisement set without changes, cutting out words 
here and adding there to fill the allotted space. This prob- 


Reproduction of Copy Prepared on the Multiplex Typewriter. 


machine which will produce five different sizes of type 
corresponding to the variations in the printed form, the 
change from one type to another being made instantly, and 
a corresponding change being made in the spacing device. 
This machine he took to the officials 
of the Hammond Typewriter Company, 
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who had previously said that such a 
machine was impracticable. Upon see- 
ing the machine Mr. Rogers had pro- 
duced, however, they were convinced, 
and took up the matter with energy, 
putting their own experts to work upon 
it, the result being the typewriter illus- 
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copy occupies exactly the same space as 
the printed form. Department-store ad- 
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Advertisement Composed from Copy Written on the Multiplex Typewriter. 


lem has become a serious one, especially in newspaper offices 
and on department-store advertising, where a number of 
different sizes of type are generally used. 

John R. Rogers, the consulting engineer of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, was brought face to face with 
this problem in his study of composing-room conditions. He 
came to the conclusion that the only solution was a type- 


vertisements occupying whole pages of 
newspapers have been thus reproduced 
and found to correspond in size exactly. 

The advantages of such a typewriter will readily be 
apparent to those who have in charge the preparation of 
copy for advertisements of the kind referred to. In fact, 
this typewriter should prove of great help in preparing 
copy for any kind of displaywork. The one preparing the 
copy, by having it written on this typewriter in single, 
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double or triple column, with the different sizes of display 
lines, can get a very clear and exact idea of how the adver- 
tisement will look and the space it will occupy when it is 
in print. He can arrange and rearrange the different items 
by making up the advertisement on a piece of cardboard, 
pasting them lightly or fastening them with thumb-tacks. 
Then, when the compositor receives the copy properly 








The Multiplex Typewriter. 


arranged, he has nothing to do but follow it, and the 
make-up man who prepares the form has a comparatively 
easy job, as he knows exactly where the different items are 
to be placed. 

Printers and advertising men who have seen the machine 
and its work are greatly interested, and it appears that a 
new step forward has been taken which will be of great 
advantage not only to the printer in the ad.-alley, but to 
other typewriter users requiring the special work which 
this machine will do. 





PRODUCTION RECORDS THAT FAIL IN THEIR 
MISSION. 


Nearly every printer, whether large or small, is inter- 
ested in methods of increasing the production of his plant. 
He eagerly glances through the pages of all trade publi- 
cations and other journals that come to his desk for infor- 
mation regarding plant efficiency. When tabulated records 
are shown in connection with articles on production, the 
reader’s attention is quickly directed to such tabulations. 
They show him, in a compact form, records that are of 
value. That is, they are of value if the record of produc- 
tion is properly described. In many records of bindery 
production the description of the operation has been incom- 
plete. To merely state the operation, for example, in con- 
nection with a tabulated record on cording —as cording 
on a booklet of a given size, tied with bow knot —is not 
sufficient. The description should cover the points of 
whether the booklet had two or three holes, was a saddle 
or side operation, and, also, the number of pages must 
be mentioned. Descriptions of operations must be explicit. 
They must cover everything pertaining to the operation 
in question. 

Fully realizing the needs of bindery-production records, 
the United Typothete and Franklin Clubs of America has 
been compiling data on this subject for over a year. This 
undertaking has now been advanced to a point where the 
national organization is desirous of having printers, all 
over the country, work along standardized lines of com- 
piling records of every known operation in the bindery. 

Blanks devised by the Price-list Committee of the 
United Typothete and Franklin Clubs of America are 
being used with a view of compiling all records in a uni- 
form manner. What a valuable help it will be to the esti- 


mator who has records like the following to refer to when 
estimating on operations of the same identical nature: 


SEALING WITH GUMMED-PAPER SEALS. 


Sealing Post-cards in Eight-page Folders, One Seal, Including Moistening 
Seals on Board. 














No. of Jobs | 
Size of Folder. from Which | Average | Maximum | Minimum 
| Records Are |perHour.| per Hour. | per Hour. 
| Compiled. | | 
5% by 8 to7 by 101%.....| 3 | 284 | 349° | = 187 
8 by 11 to 10% by 14....| 6 305 | 372 141 
| 337 | 366 187 


11 by 16 and larger...... 4 








FASTENING WITH CLIPS — Two CLIPs. 
Ten-page Folder. 














No. of Jobs | 
Size of Folder. from Which | Average Maximum | Minimum 
Records Are |per Hour.) per Hour. | per Hour. 
Compiled. | | 
336 by 61% to 5% by 7. 3 | 435 581 319 


5% by 8 to 7 by 10%....| 6 | 394 577 | 214 
8 by 11 to 10% by 14....| 2 | 475 | 





The estimator is not the only one to benefit by these 
records of production. Here is what one manager, who 
is keeping records of bindery production under the super- 
vision of the committee carrying on the work, said: “ Our 
bindery production has increased far beyond all expecta- 
tions of what I thought it would when we began keeping 
production records under your instructions.” Printers 
cooperating with the national organization on bindery pro- 
duction will get personal supervision from the committee. 
The necessary sample blanks will be furnished free of 
cost, and the work will be taken up step by step, and all 
plants assisting will be simultaneously gathering valuable 
information of the production of their own binderies. 








LITHUANIAN WOMAN IN NATIVE COSTUME. 
Portrait by John Sileika, Independent Society of Artists. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer Com- 
pany will receive and transmit orders for any book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will be found in the advertising pages. 


‘*The New Competition.”’ 

This book voices the reaction against the anti-trust 
legislation of recent years. It recognizes the viciousness 
of cut-throat competition and the oppressiveness of big 
corporations also, and suggests as an alternative the “ Open 
Price” policy. This is, doubtless, commendable, in that it 
holds up a higher ideal of business ethics than usually pre- 
vails, and moreover it is in line with the cost-keeping move- 
ment. It should commend itself to the sounder and saner 
elements in the business community when once its aspect 
of bizarrerie has worn off; but it will always be opposed 
by those who are out, not to live and let live, but to down 
the other fellows and get rich quick. The proposal is there- 
fore contrary to the spirit which has largely actuated 
American business men in the past, but it is the first glim- 
mering of the new ethics which must prevail as America 
ceases to be a land where every man has a chance to get 
rich. Put briefly, the proposal of the new competition is 
that prices shall always be open, that there shall be no 
secret rebates or favoritism, no selling below cost to beat 
competitors out of the field; and it follows from that, so 
Mr. Eddy contends, that there will be no putting up of 
prices above normal levels because, with the fear of under- 
cutting out of the way, the raising of prices would always 
be the signal for new competitors to start up. As an hon- 
est attempt to find a way out of a serious situation, Mr. 
Eddy’s book is commendable. 

Mr. Eddy, however, is a lawyer, and he betrays the 
weakness of a lawyer’s mind. While professing to speak 
in condemnation of the Sherman Law and other attempts 
to curb the living economic tendencies of the time, he him- 
self goes out of his way to outline a policy for labor which 
is as artificial as anything could be. It does not respond to 
the psychology of the workingman. He advocates organ- 
ization of labor by industries instead of by occupation, 
and from anything he says one does not gather that he 
is aware of the great movement within the ranks of labor 
toward Industrial Unionism. The Industrial Unionists, 
however, so far from regarding their proposals as a 
panacea for securing industrial peace, as Mr. Eddy seems 
to think would result, are the most militant and irreconcil- 
able section, including those very anarchists and Indus- 
trial Workers of the World, whom he seems to think would 
be reformed out of existence by the adoption of what is 
only a modified form of their own proposal. Mr. Eddy 
appears to think the workers should organize industrially, 
but he does not suggest any means for bringing about 
such an organization in trades where there is little or no 
demand for it among the workers themselves, as, for 
instance, in the printing and kindred trades. He suggests 
that they should present their demands in unison after 
discussion among themselves, and repeatedly advances the 
quaint notion that when they lumped them together into 





one big demand they would themselves be so appalled at 
the enormity of it that they would “ scale it down ” before 
presenting it. As a fact, experience shows they are much 
more likely to be influenced by the consciousness of their 
strength as a result of their unity than they are by the 
size of their demand. The latter is no more likely to 
frighten them than the size of their profits frightens the 
directors of corporations. Then Mr. Eddy thinks they 
would submit their demands to arbitration, and abide by 
the result, labor being content to take its fair share while 
granting the same to the capitalists, and both agreeing 
to consider the interests of the public as represented by 
the arbitrator. Mr. Eddy, however, does not tell us what 
is a fair remuneration either to capital or to labor. He 
says this remuneration must vary from time to time and 
from place to place, and that it must be determined scien- 
tifically, but he does not tell us by what law he would 
determine the proportion of the net product of the indus- 
try which is to be devoted respectively to each section of 
wageworkers, to the capitalists, and to the public in the 
shape of lowered prices. Until this problem is solved, all 
attempts at getting rid of the antagonism of interest 
among these three classes is mere vanity and a striving 
after wind. 

In short, Mr. Eddy’s suggestions, as applied to the gen- 
eral question of prices, the mitigation of cut-throat com- 
petition, and the regulation as distinct from the smashing 
up of trusts, merit attention; but in dealing with the labor 
question he is very obviously out of his own field. 

“The New Competition,” by Arthur Jerome Eddy. 
Published by A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. Price, $1.50. 


‘* Building Your Business by Mail.’’ 


This is a book of valuable and interesting hints on direct 
advertising. It also states the case for direct advertising. 
It would have been a better book had it been confined to 
the former purpose. Common-sense directions upon how 
to attack business problems are always welcome and they 
make good reading, but with these hints we find an argu- 
mentative tone which leaves upon our minds an ineffaceable 
impression of special pleading. Nay, more, we are com- 
pelled to ask ourselves whether the case is not overstated, 
and we are bound to answer in the affirmative. 

As a flagrant instance, the assertion is dogmatically 
made that one of the advantages of advertising by mail 
is its secrecy. This means that our competitors do not 
have the opportunity to see and to study our advertise- 
ments, whereas in the case of newspaper and poster adver- 
tising they can do so. But surely the most implicit believer 
in mail advertising, if he be a man of any business expe- 
rience at all, must regard this argument as puerile. Any 
salesman may bring in specimens of a competitor’s circu- 
lars, and frequently customers will mail circulars to a rival 
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house. In fact, it is impossible to combine secrecy with 
publicity. That proposition is surely axiomatic. 

It is, therefore, clear, even to the most casual reader, 
that the purpose of the author is not merely to instruct 
him in the difficult science of business by mail, but to con- 
vince him, willy nilly, that that is the best and almost the 
only way of building business. This proposition is, of 
course, arguable, and the author’s attitude compels the 
reader to peruse the book in a combative spirit which is at 
variance with the receptivity with which one usually opens 
a book professing to give concrete directions. 

Despite this serious blemish, there is much to commend 
in the book. The subject is covered very completely, and 
a great variety of businesses are dealt with. Churches, 
clubs, and other institutions, are frankly placed in the 
category of businesses, and one is made to feel that in these 
days even a minister of religion will make a greater suc- 
cess, from a material point of view at any rate, by the 
adoption of up-to-date advertising methods. To printers 
all this is very interesting, for it provides suggestions which 
may be handed on to almost any class of customer with pos- 
sibilities of profit to him and, therefore, indirectly to the 
printer also. There is a chapter dealing with the publish- 
ing business, which will have a more direct appeal to some 
of our readers. 

“ Building Your Business by Mail.” <A compilation of 
successful direct-advertising campaigns drawn from the 
experience records of three hundred and sixty-one firms, 
representing every line of business. By William G. Clifford. 
Published by the Business Research Publishing Company, 
Chicago. 

‘‘Indexing and Filing; A Manual of Standard Practice.”’ 

This is a very practical book, and deals with a subject 
of increasing importance. It is not written from a libra- 
rian’s point of view, but from that of the business office, 
and it endeavors to adapt a rather fiddling and complicated 
science to a comparatively new field. Most progressive 
business offices nowadays have got the idea that scarcely 
anything should be thrown into the waste-paper basket, 
but they run into one of two difficulties: Either they are 
overwhelmed with a mass of material which might be 
useful if it were sorted and arranged so as to be accessi- 
ble, but which is scarcely ever available just at the right 
moment; or, alternatively, they find themselves spending 
more money and giving more thought to indexing and filing 
than they feel is justified. Whilst we believe it is well 
worth while to spend more in this direction than most peo- 
ple seem prepared to do, we must admit that there is no 
department into which so much honest work and sound 
skill can be put without exhausting its possibilities. In 
practice, therefore, it is always necessary to ask ourselves 
how much we are prepared to spend on our record depart- 
ment rather than how much will it cost to bring it to per- 
fection. As things are at present, we venture to state that 
a very large part of the money that is spent is wasted 
because of the difficulty of having trained recordkeepers 
and of the immense waste of effort which may be caused 
by inexperience on the part of quite intelligent workers. 
To make matters even worse, almost every concern requires 
special adaptations for its own purposes which can only be 
worked out by experimentation. In the book before us, the 
author explains pretty thoroughly nearly all the devices 
which have been hit upon, and gives thoroughly practical 
rules for their use. Reference to such a volume ought to 
save many a recordkeeper the mortification of discovering, 
when his system has been about half worked out, that some 
other kind of file, some different cut or make of index-card, 
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or some other detail, would have immensely reduced his 
work and increased its efficiency, but that he can scarcely 
apply it without beginning all over again. 

The book is conveniently arranged in short, numbered 
paragraphs, and is provided, as becomes a book on this 
subject, with a full and practical index. 

“Indexing and Filing; a Manual of Standard Prac- 
tice,” by E. R. Hudders. Published by the Ronald Press 
Company, 20 Vesey street, New York. Price, $3. 














LA ROBE VERTE. 
By Allan Swisher, Independent Society of Artists. 





NO SPOILS TO SHARE. 

An old negro was charged with chicken-stealing, and the 
judge said: 

“ Where’s your lawyer, uncle? ” 

“ Ain’t got none, jedge.” 

“ But you ought to have one,” returned the Court. “ I’ll 
assign one to defend you.” 

“No, sah, no, sah, please don’t do dat,” begged the 
defendant. 

“Why not?” persisted the judge. “It won’t cost you 
anything. Why don’t you want a lawyer?” 

“Well, Ah’ll tell yo’, jedge,” said the old man, confi- 
dentially. “ Ah wants ter enj’y dem chickens mahself.” — 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Philo F. Pettibone. 

Philo F. Pettibone, president of P. F. 
Pettibone & Co., of Chicago, one of the 
largest printing and stationery houses 
in the country, passed away suddenly 
at his late residence, 1818 Warren ave- 
nue, on Friday, April 14. Mr. Petti- 
bone was born in Mercer, Pennsyl- 
vania, seventy-four years ago, and 
from his early youth had been con- 
nected with the printing and stationery 
business in Chicago. 


Oscar E. Lohmann. 

Oscar E. Lohmann, president of the 
Lohmann Lithographing Company, of 
Richmond, Virginia, died on Sun- 
day, March 12, 1916, at the age of 
fifty-four years, at the Stuart Circle 
Hospital. Mr. Lohmann was promi- 
nent in local business circles and in 
the social life of the city, and his death, 
after an illness of but a few days, was 
a severe shock to his family and large 
number of friends. 


Charles B. Wolffram. 

Charles B. Wolffram, publisher and 
editor-in-chief of the New Yorker Her- 
old, the Morgen Herold and the Sonn- 
tags Herold, passed away recently at 
his home in New York. Born in Pom- 
erania, Germany, on September 28, 
1848, Mr. Wolffram came to the United 
States in 1867 and joined the staff of 
the Philadelphia German Demokrat. 
In 1871 he acquired an interest in the 
old New Yorker Journal, and from 
that have grown the three papers of 
which he was the head at the time of 
his death. 

Samuel E. Tate. 

A life-long resident of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, and for many years con- 
nected with the printing industry of 
that city, Samuel E. Tate, president 
of the Tate Printing Company, passed 
away on Thursday, March 16, follow- 
ing a stroke of paralysis. Born in 
Milwaukee seventy-two years ago, re- 
ceiving his education in the public 
schools, and establishing the business 
of which he was head about thirty- 
five years ago, it was only natural that 
the interests of the city should have a 
large place in his heart and that he 





should be active in matters pertaining 
to the welfare of the city. He was also 
prominent in Masonic circles of Wis- 
consin. 

Henry Russell. 


After a long and progressive career 
as printer, editor and publisher, Henry 
Russell, of Brooklyn, New York, has 
departed from this life at the advanced 
age of ninety-one years. He was born 
in Simsbury, Connecticut, and was ap- 
prenticed to the printing trade at the 
age of twelve years. At various times 
during his career he published three 
small Democratic dailies and six re- 
ligious papers. He was chosen by 
the Western Massachusetts Demo- 
cratic Association in 1849 to establish 
a Democratic paper in Oregon, but the 
venture proved unfortunate. The nec- 
essary equipment was shipped around 
the Horn, and the ship carrying it 
foundered in the mouth of the Colum- 
bia River. During the latter part of 
his active life he was associated with 
Henry Field in the work of publishing 
religious papers. 


William F. Burbank. 


William F. Burbank, founder of the 
Los Angeles Record and the Oakland 
Enquirer, and president of the Senti- 
nel Publishing Company, of Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, passed away 
on Saturday morning, February 19, 
1916, at Merritt Hospital, Oakland, 
California, as the result of an attack 
of kidney trouble from which he had 
been suffering for more than a year. 
While it was known that Mr. Burbank 
had not been enjoying the best of 
health, the announcement of his death 
was unexpected and brought deep grief 
to those who had been associated with 
him. Mr. Burbank purchased the 
plant and business of the Sentinel Pub- 
lishing Company in July, 1892. A year 
or more after he went to California 
to look after important business inter- 
ests. He retained his interest in the 
Sentinel Publishing Company, and 
kept in close touch with its two publi- 
cations, his ambition being to see them 
keep pace with the progress of the 
city in which they are published. 


Charles G. Burgoyne. 


Charles G. Burgoyne, founder of the 
firm of C. G. Burgoyne, of New York, 
and a veteran among New York print- 
ers, passed away at his winter home 
in Daytona, Florida, on Tuesday, April 
11. He was born in West Virginia 
sixty-nine years ago, and went to New 
York thirty-five years ago, establish- 
ing the firm bearing his name. He was 
active in the business for many years, 
but in recent years had not devoted 
much of his time to it, although he 
retained full ownership. Mr. Bur- 
goyne was one of the leading citizens 
of Daytona, where he served as mayor 
and led in all civic affairs. 


Legh Richmond Freeman. 


Legh Richmond Freeman, for the 
past fifty-five years editor and pub- 
lisher of Freeman’s Farmer, and be- 
ing active in journalistic work in the 
West since a boy of seventeen, died 
recently at the age of seventy-two, at 
his late home in North Yakima, Wash- 
ington. The career of Mr. Freeman 
was an unusual and interesting one, 
such as confronted the pioneers of the 
West. He was born at Culpepper 
Court House, Virginia, on December 
4, 1842. Previous to his entrance to 
Kemper College for Boys, long before 
the day of the public school, he at- 
tended a private school, the school- 
house being built by his father and 
six neighbors, who hired a teacher for 
their children. At the breaking out 
of the Civil War the young Freeman 
left his home and started for the West. 
He had mastered telegraphy, by him- 
self, from the old Comstock philosophy 
in which the Morse alphabet appeared, 
and had practiced in his father’s office. 
He secured a position at Fort Kearney 
Garrison, the headquarters for the 
United States Army for the Depart- 
ment of the West, his intention being 
to publish a paper. The opportunity 
presented itself when he was able to 
secure the good-will and printing out- 
fit of Joseph E. Johnson, whose paper 
had been in existence since 1847. 

In the acquisition of this outfit and 
his initiation into the publishing busi- 
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ness, Mr. Freeman showed the true 
spirit and resourceful mind of a jour- 
nalist. Through his efforts with the 
Government he made it possible for 
the soldiers who were printers and 
wished to work at the trade, or those 
who desired to learn the trade, to 
do so, and he paid them regular wages. 
The press was an ancient one, as were 
also the other materials, but the paper, 
a sheet about one-half the size of the 
papers of to-day, was eagerly read by 
the settlers, widely circulated, and the 
descriptive feature was faithfully cov- 
ered each week. 

In his career through the West, 
Mr. Freeman published in twenty-five 
places along the way and following 
the construction of the Union Pacific 
Railroad by the Government. He was 
at all times a leader in and ardent ad- 
vocate of matters pertaining to the 
welfare of the West and its people. 
He organized most of the agricultural 
societies of the State of Washington, 
and it was through his efforts that fed- 
eral irrigation was secured for that 
State. 


George Rockwell Valentine. 


In the passing of George Rockwell 
Valentine, president of the M. B. 
Brown Printing & Binding Company, 
of New York, the printing industry 
loses a valuable member and the com- 
munity in which he made his residence 
loses one of its most active workers 
and stanchest supporters. His death, 
in the prime of life and activity, came 
as a great blow to all who knew him, 
for to know him was to love him. Of 
a blameless and useful life, of broad 
and catholic mind, he was universally 
esteemed and loved as few men ever 
come to be. 

Born at Honesdale, Pennsylvania, 
on August 22, 1862, he received his 
early education in the public schools of 
that city and graduated from the 
Honesdale High School at the age of 
fourteen, its youngest member and at 
the head of his class. His two older 
brothers had mastered the printing art 
and moved to New York, so he had a 
natural inclination for the same call- 
ing, and in 1877, with his widowed 
mother, he went to that city and en- 
tered the employ of the Martin B. 
Brown Printing Company as appren- 
tice in the composing-room. His rise 
from the obscure position of “ devil ” 
through the ranks and to the position 
of president — to which he was chosen 
upon the reorganization of the com- 
pany into the M. B. Brown Printing 
& Binding Co.— having the full re- 
sponsibility of the business manage- 
ment, is but another example of the 
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outcome of strict attention to details, 
devotion to his chosen calling, unwav- 
ering application and quick apprehen- 
sion of the duties and requirements of 
that calling. 


Henry Wolf. 


Henry Wolf, noted as an artist and 
wood-engraver, passed away recently 
at his late home in New York. Mr. 
Wolf was born in Eckwersheim, Al- 
sace, on August 3, 1852. He was a 
pupil of Jacques Levy, artist and en- 
graver, of Strassburg. His work was 
exhibited at a large number of exhibi- 
tions, and he was awarded various 
medals for his work both as an artist 
and an engraver. At the St. Louis 
Exposition of 1904 he was awarded a 
diploma and grand medal of honor for 
distinguished services in promoting the 
art of engraving. He was a member 
of the American Federation of Arts, 
the International Society of Sculptors, 
Painters and Gravers, of London, and 
a number of other societies, and an 
artist member for life of the Lotus 
Club. Among his principal works 
were portraits of ladies and engrav- 
ings illustrating the American Artist’s 
Series, which appeared in Harper’s 
Magazine, and the Gilbert Stuart Se- 
ries of Men and Women, in the Cen- 
tury Magazine. 


Eugene Timothy Gilbert. 


On March 16, at the ripe age of 
eighty years, there passed away a 
proofreader who was well known to 
Chicago printers forty or forty-five 
years ago. For a number of years 
Mr. Gilbert held the position of head 
proofreader in the office of R. R. Don- 
nelley, publisher of the city directory, 
at that time a union concern. Con- 
temporaneous with Mr. Gilbert in that 
office were Thomas Day, chief make- 
up; David Peyton, foreman of the 
composing-room, and William Lewis, 
foreman of the pressroom. 

In 1873 the writer was employed in 
the proofroom on the city directory 
under Mr. Gilbert. The office was lo- 
cated on the top floor of the Lakeside 
building, on the southwest corner of 
Adams and Clark streets. The com- 
position was piece work, requiring 
some eighty compositors. That year 
Mr. R. R. Donnelley offered a pre- 
mium to the comp. who made the 
biggest “string,” with the object of 
stimulating the men to greater efforts, 
and thus get the directory sooner on 
the market. Among the “ swifts ” who 
competed for the prize was the late 
Henry O. Shepard, and he won it. 
Some years later, Mr. Gilbert was em- 
ployed in the proofroom of The Henry 












O. Shepard Company, then on Monroe 
street. 

Mr. Gilbert was a courteous gentle- 
man, highly esteemed by all who knew 
him. His favorite diversions were 
chess-playing and collating notable 
articles from the magazines, which he 
had bound up from time to time, and 
which he denominated his “ Shelf of 
Old Books.” For several years pre- 
vious to his death, Mr. Gilbert had 
retired from active service. He was 
a member of the Chicago Typograph- 
ical Union, the Chicago Society of 
Proofreaders, the Chicago Chess and 
Checker Club, the Dickens Club, and 
several fraternal organizations. 


OLD-TIME PRINTERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION OF CHICAGO HOLDS 
ANNUAL ELECTION. 


The Old-Time Printers’ Association 
of Chicago, at its annual meeting, held 
on Sunday, April 9, at Hotel LaSalle, 
elected the following officers for the 
coming year: President, George J. 
Knott; vice-president, Peter M. Bal- 
kan;  secretary-treasurer, William 
Mill; Board of Directors, Prosper D. 
Fenn, William C. Hollister, William 
Sleepeck, William A. Cahill, Samuel 
King Parker and Nels Johnson. 

Among other business attended to 
was the election of fifty-two new mem- 
bers, and the selection of the Hotel 
LaSalle and January 13, 1917, as the 
place and time of the next annual ban- 
quet in honor of Benjamin Franklin. 

The following tribute to the memory 
of William B. Prescott was unani- 
mously adopted by the association: 


In the death of William B. Prescott, presi- 
dent of the International Typographical Union 
from 1891 to 1898, and at his demise secretary 
of the I. T. U. Commission on Supplemental 
Trade Education, and also connected with the 
Inland Printer Technical School, members of 
the Old-Time Printers’ Association of Chicago 
wish to express their sorrow at the close of a 
life so useful and of services so substantial and 
valuable to his fellow men that we recognize 
him as one of the greatest auxiliaries and most 
valuable leaders which the American continent 
produced during the period in which he 
wrought. 

William B. Prescott’s nobility of character 
was seen in his amiability, his kindness and 
sympathy, and the recollection of his work for 
the advancement of the craft of which he was 
so worthy an exemplar at a pivotal period of 
the art’s evolution will not be forgotten while 
the remembrance of good deeds is cherished 
among the working people of our country. 

The Old-Time Printers’ Association of Chi- 
cago testifies to the richness and fulness of the 
life now closed, because it was unselfishly de- 
voted to advancing the cause of the toiler and 
broadening the impulses of fraternity and 
brotherhood, the real essence of civilization. 
We sincerely mourn the death of William B. 
Prescott. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items for this 
department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Lasher & Lathrop Not Affected by 
Recent Fire. 


From Lasher & Lathrop, Incorpo- 
rated, of New York, comes an an- 
nouncement stating that its business 
was in no way affected by the fire 
which occurred at 16 and 18 Beekman 
street on Monday, April 3, as its offices 
and stock are at 108 Duane street, 
where it has been doing business since 
March 15. 


Eugene Kelly with Syracuse Smelting 
Works. 

Eugene Kelly, formerly assistant to 
the manager of the eastern branch of 
the Intertype Corporation, and later 
connected with the sales department 
of the Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing 
Company, of New York city, has re- 
cently become manager of the type- 
metal department of the Syracuse 
Smelting Works, manufacturer of the 
Stanley Process type-metals. 


Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., Changes 
Firm-Name. 

From London, England, comes the 
information that the firm known for 
so many years by the name of Spottis- 
woode & Co., Ltd., in consequence of 
its recent purchase of the good-will of 
Ballantyne, Hanson & Co., Ltd., of 
London and Edinburgh, will hereafter 
be known as Spottiswoode, Ballantyne 
& Co., Ltd. Mr. R. W. Hanson has 
become a member of the Board of 
Directors. 


Jaenecke Printing Ink Company to 
Control Business from Newark 
Offices. 

The Jaenecke Printing Ink Com- 
pany, under date of March 31, 1916, 
issued an announcement to the effect 
that, as its contract with its western 
manager expired on April 30, the busi- 
ness would thereafter be directly con- 
trolled from the office at Newark, New 
Jersey, thus enabling the company to 
render more satisfactory service and 
meet the most exacting requirements 
of its numerous patrons throughout 


the Western States. The Chicago 
branch will be continued, and the 
principal items of the company’s goods 
may be secured from that branch. 


Signs of Prosperity. 

In a recent interview with George 
M. French, president of the Economy 
Engineering Company, of Chicago, 
manufacturer of the Economy tiering 
machine, a representative of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER was informed that the 
forces of the company were being kept 
working day and night in an effort to 
keep up with the unprecedented de- 
mand for its machines. “A large 
percentage of our greatly increased 
sales,” said Mr. French, “is to paper 
and pulp manufacturers, paper-deal- 
ers, printers and publishers, who seem 
to be awakening to the fact that the 
economical piling of cased and rolled 
stock in their warehouses will effect 
a very appreciable saving.” The com- 
pany maintains, in charge of a com- 
petent mechanical engineer, a depart- 
ment devoted to the designing of spe- 
cial machinery for handling and piling 
material under unusual, and often ad- 
verse, conditions. 


Chicago Office of John Thomson 
Press Company Moves. 


Changes to larger and better quar- 
ters continue, among the latest brought 
to our attention being the Chicago 
office of the John Thomson Press Com- 
pany, printing and embossing press 
manufacturer, which has moved from 
426 South Dearborn street to a new 
suite of offices at 604 Fisher building, 
northeast corner of Dearborn and Van 
Buren streets. In the new location the 
company will carry in stock a complete 
supply of parts, and will have presses 
on exhibition under power. During a 
recent visit to the new offices, Joseph 
Kastner, Jr., the western manager, in- 
formed the writer that the business of 
the Chicago office had increased won- 
derfully during the past few months, 
and indications pointed to a still fur- 
ther increase for the future. 





‘**The Book of the Matrix.”’ 


Under the above title the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company has issued 
an attractive booklet announcing the 
completion of its new specimen-book 
of linotype matrices, in which have 
been presented all the type-faces and 
a large variety of special characters 
available to users of the linotype. The 
specimen-book is a colossal affair, rep- 
resenting the work of many minds and 
many hands. The work was started 
four years ago, the compilation being 
necessarily a slow process, and shows 
every face produced up to November, 
1915, together with eighty illustrated 
specimens showing the uses to which 
many of them may be put. 


Machine Composition Club of Chi- 
cago Takes Action Regarding 
Stolen Metal. 


Trade-composition houses of Chi- 
cago have been suffering considerable 
annoyance and loss through the steal- 
ing of metal, both linotype and mono- 
type. So great has this difficulty 
become, the members of the Machine 
Composition Club, collectively, have 
started an active campaign in an effort 
to overcome it as far as is possible. 
At a recent meeting of the club a reso- 
lution was adopted, in the form of an 
appeal to printers, which reads as 
follows: 

The machine-composition houses of 
Chicago are losing thousands of dol- 
lars each year by having linotype and 
monotype metal stolen and sold to 
junk peddlers and dealers. It is a 
known fact that only in isolated cases 
can linotype and monotype metal be 
sold legitimately to junk peddlers and 
dealers at the prices they pay for such 
metal. Printers of Chicago and vi- 
cinity are urged to codperate with the 
machine-composition houses by not 
selling metal at a lower price than 
was charged them. If you have lino- 
type metal to sell, consult your ma- 
chine-composition house. Do not sell 
linotype or monotype metal to junk 
peddlers or junk dealers. 
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Advertising Service Department of 
‘* The Inland Printer.”’’ 

With a view to the enlargement and 
improvement of its advertising ser- 
vice, THE INLAND PRINTER will here- 
after conduct all its affairs direct 
from the home office, 632 Sherman 
street, Chicago. The necessary de- 
tails involved in conducting an east- 
ern branch department place upon a 
resident manager restrictions which 
have proved to be incompatible with 
the activity required in the large and 
growing field of service which THE 
INLAND PRINTER seeks to cover. It 
is with much regret, however, that in 
order to meet the conditions THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER finds it desirable, all 
things considered, to close the offices 
it has maintained for many years in 
New York, the more so as L. M. Slo- 
man, whose active, loyal and efficient 
services we had hoped to continue to 
receive finds the change of plan in- 
compatible with his personal plans 
and mode of life, and severs his rela- 
tions with THE INLAND PRINTER on 
May 1. 

The personal friendships which Mr. 
Sloman has earned in his long connec- 
tion with THE INLAND PRINTER are 
reflected by the entire personnel of 
this company in all its relations with 
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L. M. Sloman. 


Mr. Sloman, and his success in what- 
ever activities he engages hereafter 
is assured by the qualities which have 
thus distinguished him. 

Under the new arrangement, H. S. 
Browne continues as manager of the 
business affairs of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. L. V. Cunningham, who 
leaves the position of manager of the 
service department of the American 
Carpenter and Builder, and the posi- 
tion of secretary of the National 


THE 








Builder, to become advertising man- 
ager of THE INLAND PRINTER, is 
adequate from past experience and 
accomplishments to meet in conference 
with our patrons, and to plan with 
them and with the management of 
THE INLAND PRINTER the ways and 





L. V. Cunningham. 


means to use the influential advertis- 
ing power of this publication to the 
greatest advantage of the advertiser. 
THE INLAND PRINTER having a definite, 
demonstrable quantity and quality of 
paid subscribers, Mr. Cunningham is 
well qualified to meet the comprehen- 
sive plan we have adopted in closing 
our eastern office to give more time to 
the affairs of those we seek to serve. 
James L. Crowder, who has been 
advertising representative of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER, will continue his ser- 
vices with the company as assistant to 
Mr. Cunningham. 


Kansas City Branch of Western Type 
Foundry in Larger Quarters. 

Announcement has been made by 
the Kansas City branch of the West- 
ern Type Foundry to the effect that 
the rapidly increasing business has 
forced a change to larger quarters. 
The branch has purchased the entire 
plant of the Printers’ Machinery Com- 
pany, of the same city, and has been 
incorporated under the name of the 
Western Type & Machinery Company. 
The new location is at the northwest 
corner of Sixth and Delaware streets. 
The company will extend its field con- 
siderably by the installation of an up- 
to-date machine shop, which will be 
devoted to the rebuilding of presses 
and other machinery, and arrange- 
ments are being made to carry a larger 
stock of type, presses and other print- 
ing materials and machinery. G. R. 
Tuttle, formerly manager of the Print- 
ers’ Machinery Company, has con- 
nected himself with the new company 
as secretary and treasurer. 
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‘* Copper Plate, Steel Die and Plate 
Engraving, Printing and 
Embossing.”’ 

The Commercial Engraving Pub- 
lishing Company, of Indianapolis, In- 
diana, has recently issued a handbook 
which will interest buyers of copper- 
plate, steel-die and plate engraving, 
as well as others having any connec- 
tion with these lines. This book, of 
thirty-six pages, consists of letter- 
press descriptions, half-tone plates, 
and specimens of copperplate and 
steel-die printing and engraving. It 
also includes a 4% by 6% inch intag- 
lio-plate print of a portrait of James 
Whitcomb Riley. The descriptive mat- 
ter relating to the procedure and 
printing of copperplate and steel-die 
work gives explanations of the man- 
ner of engraving a copper plate and 
the printing thereof, also the method 
of machine engraving, showing a half- 
tone of the machine for that work. 
Some beautiful specimens of copper- 
plate work are shown, and there are 
four samples of steel-die platework in 
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Cover of Book on Copper Plate, Steel Die and 
‘| Plate Engraving, Printing and Embossing. 


colors. The printing from steel plates 
and dies is explained, as is also the 
procedure of hand-stamping, stamping 
and embossing, power-press emboss- 
ing, and color printing and embossing. 
The matter used in this book consists 
of two chapters taken from the book 
entitled ‘Commercial Engraving,” in 
which every phase of engraving is 
covered and which should prove of 
great value to all who buy or sell en- 
graving. The price of the complete 
book is $3 for cloth binding and $4 
for leather binding, postage 15 cents 
extra. The price of the section re- 
viewed here is 50 cents, postage 5 cents 
extra. Both books are for sale by The 
Inland Printer Company. 
























Third Annual Printing and Allied 

Trades Exposition. 
The Third Annual National Print- 
ing, Lithographing, Paper, Stationery 
and Allied Trades Exposition will be 
held in Madison Square Garden, New 
York, September 30 to October 7, 1916, 
under the management of Harry A. 
Cochrane, founder of the exhibition 
and its manager since its inception, 
and who is now also general manager 
of Madison Square Garden. It is said 
that the largest and most comprehen- 
sive exhibition in its history is assured 
by the responses to the preliminary 
announcements that have been sent to 
the trade and particularly to exhibi- 
tors of previous years. Important 
trade conferences and conventions are 
to be arranged to be held coincident 
with the exposition. 


Calvin Martin, Specialty-Printing 
Expert. 

Specialization is the order of the 
day, and printers are not exempt. 
Many lines of industry have sprung 
up which require printing of such a 
nature that specialization has been 
forced upon the printer, and fre- 
quently the printer is up against it 
to overcome many of the problems that 
arise in doing this work. The assis- 
tance or advice of an expert is desira- 
ble when such problems arise. Such 
an expert will be found in Calvin 
Martin, of Peabody, Massachusetts, 
who has devoted many years to the 
exclusive study of automatic printing 
machinery and the problems of pro- 
ducing specialty printing. His advice 
has been of considerable assistance on 
numerous occasions to printers doing 
work that comes under this head. Mr. 
Martin, for the past few months, has 
been contributing a series of articles 
on the subject of “ Specialty-Print- 
ing Problems and How to Overcome 
Them,” to the pages of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, and a reading of these arti- 
cles will show that he knows his field. 


The Lockwood Printing-Press Attach- 
ment and Color Disk. 


A simple, yet practical, attachment 
which can be applied to any Gordon 
press, and by the aid of which the 
printer can easily produce facsimile 
typewritten letters, printing the let- 
ter, heading and signature, each in a 
different color and at one impression, 
is being placed on the market by 
The Lockwood Manufacturing & Sales 
Company, 112 North Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. With this attachment the 
printer will be equipped to handle a 
profitable business in the production 
of circular letters, for which there is 
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a great demand, and doing a business 
of that kind would undoubtedly be the 
means of his receiving a considerable 
amount of other jobwork. As will be 
seen by an examination of the accom- 
panying illustration, the complete at- 
tachment consists of a device for 
holding a ribbon through which the 
body of the letter is printed, and 
which moves with each impression, 





“The Best Shots Win the Victories.”’ 

A well planned and printed mailing- 
folder bearing the above title, printed 
in three colors on the Stonemetz two- 
revolution press, demonstrating and 
describing the possibilities of that 
press, has been received from the Chal- 
lenge Machinery Company, of Grand 
Haven, Michigan. As a specimen of 
advertising it should be productive of 
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The Lockwood Press Attachment for Printing Facsimile Typewritten Letters. 


and a color disk which is of thin metal, 
formed to fit over the ink-plate and 
stenciled in such a manner as to allow 
the rollers to take two or more colors 
from the revolving ink-plate without 
mixing. A set of adjustable sectional 
rollers, complete with cores, is also 
furnished. It is claimed that by the 
use of the color disk a wide variety of 
jobwork can be printed in two colors, 
at one impression, by the work-and- 
turn method. The attachment can be 
applied to any Gordon press with very 
little difficulty, and can be left on per- 
manently, as it is not in the way when 
the press is to be used for other work. 
It can also be operated in connection 
with most of the automatic feeders 
now on the market. Complete infor- 
mation and descriptive literature can 
be secured by addressing the company 
at the address given above. 


great results. A large half-tone re- 
production of the complete press is 
shown to good advantage, as are also 
two smaller sectional views illustrat- 
ing special points in the construction. 
Under the heading, “ Hitting the Mark 
Is What Counts,” the full spread starts 
off with an argument that should im- 
mediately compel attention. It reads 
as follows: 

“A 42-centimeter Krupp gun may 
have the power to subdue seemingly 
impregnable fortifications, but unless 
it is hitting the mark it is not as effec- 
tive in winning victories as a rapid- 
fire machine gun that sweeps down 
the enemy’s lines, when carefully 
aimed and properly ranged to make 
every shot tell. So, too, in the war of 
commerce, and especially in the print- 
ing business — it’s the effective shots 
—the shots that hit the mark — that 
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win success. The winning shots in the 
printing game to-day are quality and 
service.” 

The argument is then turned, in an 
effective manner, to bring out the fine 
points and the advantages of the press. 


Merchant & Evans Company Cele- 
brates Fiftieth Anniversary. 


To fittingly celebrate its fiftieth an- 
niversary, and to keep abreast of the 
growing demands for its products, the 
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an engineer of international experi- 
ence, assumed control of the business, 
which is now conducted under the 
name of Merchant & Evans Company. 
The business has been constantly ex- 
panding, until now all kinds of metals 
are manufactured and imported, by no 
means the least important of which 
are type-metals, brass and copper in 
all forms, as well as other products, 
such as motor trucks and parts, etc. 
Plants, offices and warehouses have 
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New Office Building and Works of Merchant & Evans Company, 
at Philadelphia. 


Merchant & Evans Company, of Phila- 
delphia, has erected a large modern 
office building and warehouse adjoin- 
ing its works on Washington avenue 
between Twentieth and Twenty-first 
streets, and has recently completed its 
removal to the new quarters. The 
story of the rise of this company dur- 
ing its fifty years of existence contains 
much that is of interest. 

In 1866, Clark Merchant, who had 
distinguished himself in the United 
States Navy and retired with the rank 
of lieutenant-commander, established 
the business in Philadelphia under the 
name of Merchant & Co., dealing prin- 
cipally in brass, bronze and copper in 
all the forms as then manufactured, 
and also trading in tin plates and 
other metals that were imported from 
England or other foreign countries. 
Under his able management the busi- 
ness expanded wonderfully and soon 
necessitated removal to larger quar- 
ters. At this time the heaviest impor- 
tation of the company was in roofing 
tins. The continued growth and ex- 
pansion of the business made it nec- 
essary to open branch offices and 
warehouses at several important 
points in the United States, and to 
enlarge the line of metal products. 
The co-partnership of Merchant & Co. 
was also changed to a corporation un- 
der the style of Merchant & Co., Inc., 
with Clark Merchant as _ president. 
This continued until the death of Mr. 
Merchant, after which Powell Evans, 





been established in many of the most 
important cities of the country, with a 
large force of traveling representa- 
tives. 


‘* Parsons Handbook of Letter 
Headings.”’ 


From the Parsons Paper Company, 


of Holyoke, Massachusetts, has been 
received a copy of the book bearing 
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Among the subjects treated are: How 
to lay out a letter-heading; how to 
avoid overcrowding; how to deter- 
mine emphasis of display; holding the 
display together and using white space 
effectively. Diagrams are also given, 
showing constructive forms best suited 
to and general positions for headings. 
The company has placed a price of 50 
cents a copy, postpaid, upon the book, 


~ but for a limited time will send one 


copy, free of charge, to any employing 
printer, stationer, lithographer, en- 
graver or die-stamper who will write 
on his own business stationery. 


Printers’ League of New York. 


The quarterly meeting of the Print- 
ers’ League of New York was held on 
Wednesday evening, April 5, with a 
large percentage of members present. 
Two important matters were scheduled 
for action. One was the new scale 
for cylinder-press feeders and the 
other the constitution of the Graphic 
Arts Association. 

The report of the Scale Conference 
Committee was adopted. It provides 
for a general increase of 50 cents a 
week for feeders on June 1, 1916, and 
a second increase on June 1, 1917, the 
scale to continue to October 1, 1919. 

The constitution of the Graphic Arts 
Association was, after some discus- 
sion, referred to a special committee 
to prepare suggestions for amend- 
ments which the committee will re- 
port back to the league. The sentiment 
seemed to be strongly in favor of one 




















Reproduction of Front Cover of ‘‘ Parsons Handbook of 
Letter Headings.”’ 


the above title, which should prove a 
serviceable handbook for printers, as 
it gives considerable information, il- 
lustrated by a number of specimens, 
relating to the production of letter- 
heads. The book was edited by Henry 
Louis Johnson, and his idea has been 
to simplify the principles of letter- 
head construction instead of getting 
out a sample-book of letter-heads. 


organization, but there was a diversity 
of opinion on the form and details of 
the organization. The Master Print- 
ers’ and the Typothete have already 
made suggestions for changes and 
appointed committees, so that it is ex- 
pected there will be a joint meeting 
some time in the near future to see if 
the differences so far developed may 
not be harmonized. 



















There is a general disposition to 
“ get together ” in all branches of the 
trade at this time, the unsettled busi- 
ness conditions having emphasized the 
necessity of concert of action to pre- 
vent complete demoralization. 


The National Graphic Arts 
Exposition. 


From October 28 to November 4, 
1916, in the Grand Central Palace, 
New York city, will be held the Na- 
tional Graphic Arts Exposition under 
the auspices of the printing-trades 
organizations of New York. This ex- 
pesition, it is claimed, will be the 
largest and most complete printing ex- 
position ever held in America, and 
will be run for, by and in the inter- 
ests of the entire printing industries 
and under their supervision. It will 
be conducted on a codperative basis, 
a share of the profits being rebated to 
the exhibitors on a pro rata basis, pro- 
portionate to the amount of space ren- 
tai paid. A number of interesting 
features will be arranged, which will 
make the exposition attractive to 
printers from all parts of the country. 
Among those on the Exposition Com- 
mittee are Hiram Sherwood, chair- 
man; Alexander A. Klebold and Jacob 
H. Schilling. S. Evans Clark, formerly 
secretary of the United Typothete and 
Franklin Clubs of America, is secre- 
tary, and will gladly forward complete 
information to any one requesting it. 
The headquarters of the committee are 
in the Grand Central Palace, New 
York city. 


Combination Liner for the Spickler 
Liner Gage. 

A combination liner has been de- 
vised, and patent applied for, for use 
in connection with the Spickler varia- 
ble liner gage, for linotype and inter- 
type machines, an announcement of 
which appeared in the April issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. This liner, it is 
claimed, will make the gage of greater 
benefit to the trade, and will make it 
practical on a warped mold. A de- 
scription of the liner is as follows: 

Four holes will be bored in the con- 
stant and thirty-pica liners (one five- 
point and one six-point of each); one 
two-point piece and two four-point 
pieces of liner will be supplied, each 
with two pins and two holes for ac- 
curately placing on the constant and 
thirty-pica liners, the different com- 
binations of which will cover a range 
from five to fourteen point. 

In using the gage and liner for a 
warped mold, to cast a nine-point line 
use the nine-point constant, nine-point 
variable and eight-point thirty-pica 
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liners. It will be seen by this arrange- 
ment that the mold cap will rest on the 
nine-point liners, and, if badly warped, 
will leave a very slight space between 
the thirty-pica liner and cap. A 
“ shim ”..009 inch thick may be slipped 
on top of the eight-point thirty-pica 
liner to reduce this space, which, when 
the first line is cast, can be left until 
another measure is desired. 


News Items from Headquarters of 
United Typothetz and Frank- 
lin Clubs of America. 

W. C. Parsons, formerly field rep- 
resentative of the United Typothetze 
and Franklin Clubs of America, has 
accepted the secretaryship of the At- 
lanta Typothetz. He is a man of wide 
experience in organization work, one 
who realizes the needs of the printer, 
and the Atlanta organization is to be 
congratulated upon securing so able 
a secretary. 

The Cost Committee, at a meeting 
held at the national office on April 12 
and 13, discussed plans for advancing 
further activities of the Standard cost 
system. The meeting was attended 
by Chairman J. A. Morgan and Messrs. 
Frederick Alfred, Robert N. Fell, D. 
F. Whitehead, A. M. Glossbrenner and 
H. W. J. Meyer. 

The Executive Council, at its quar- 
terly meeting held at national head- 
quarters on April 14 and 15, was 
attended by President A. W. Finlay; 
C. D. Traphagen, first vice-president 
and chairman; A. E. Southworth, 
treasurer, and Messrs. B. P. Moulton, 
E. Lawrence Fell, William Green and 
William Pfaff. At this meeting the 
Tague Bill was endorsed. All printers 
are requested to write their represen- 
tatives at Washington, urging the 
passage of this bill, and secretaries of 
all local printers’ organizations are 
also requested to interest the chambers 
of commerce in their cities, with a 
view of getting them to endorse the 
bill. A resolution was adopted for 
the national organization to join the 
National Conference Board on Safety 
and Sanitation. The national conven- 
tion will be held at the Traymore Ho- 
tel, Atlantic City, on September 12, 
13 and 14. 

Members of the organization are 
urged to send their 1915 statements 
of cost of production to the national 
headquarters as early as_ possible. 
There is an enormous amount of de- 
tail work connected with the compiling 
of these statistics, for each item of 
every department upon the statements 
furnished by the several hundred 
printers must be treated from an ana- 
lytical standpoint. 
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Linotype Quick-Change Magazine 
Racks. 

With the constantly increasing use 
of the multiple-magazine linotypes, 
and the demands made upon these ma- 
chines for a great variety of sizes and 
faces of type, has come the demand 
for facilities for handling the extra 
magazines — which it is necessary to 
keep on hand at all times —so that 
they will be instantly available and at 
the same time not take up any more 
floor space than is absolutely neces- 
sary. With its usual foresight, the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company an- 
ticipated this demand and devised, and 
is now placing on the market, a quick- 
change magazine rack which should 
find ready favor in plants having any 
number of machines. With this rack 
each magazine is in a safe place, yet 
always in position for immediate use, 
and the labor of handling magazines, 
although in itself not great, is reduced. 
The racks are made entirely of metal, 
in sizes to carry from four to sixteen 
magazines. A four-page circular has 
recently been issued by the company, 
giving a complete description of these 
racks, and copies can be secured by 
addressing any of the company’s agen- 
cies. 


** Waterbury Democrat’’ Presents 
Employees with Insurance Policies. 

During the early part of April the 
Waterbury (Conn.) Evening Demo- 
crat presented each of its employees 
under the age of sixty years with life- 
insurance policies for $500. These 
policies were taken out by the com- 
pany under the plan known as group 
insurance, and the aim of the plan as 
adopted by the company is to make 
closer the relations between the home 
of the employee himself and the news- 
paper. The sixty-year limit was im- 
posed, as that age has been adopted 
by insurance companies as the end of 
the insuring age. With the policy each 
employee was given a letter, which 
read, in part, as follows: 

“ The enclosed certificate of life in- 
surance is presented to you by the 
Evening Democrat in appreciation of 
your earnest and faithful service, and 
as an expression in substantial form 
of the value this paper sets upon the 
loyal codperation of its employees. 

“ Provision is thus made for the re- 
lief of those dependent upon you at a 
time when they may need it most. 

“This insurance is not a substitute 
for compensation insurance; it pro- 
tects you in event of death from any 
cause at any time or place, while you 
remain an employee of the Evening 
Democrat.” 
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THE-MAN:AND 
THE-FIELD 1} 


This department of service is designed to 
bring men of capacity in touch with the 
opportunities which are seeking them and 
which they are seeking. There is no charge 
whatever attached to the service. It is 
entirely an editorial enterprise. Applicants 
for space in this department are requested 
to write fully and freely to the editor, giving 
such references as they may consider con- 
venient. Their applications will be reduced 
to a formal anonymous statement of their 
desires and their experience, a reference num- 
ber attached and published in ‘* The Inland 
Printer.”’ Their names will be furnished to 
inquirers. Similarly, those who command 
opportunities which they are seeking men to 
fill will be accorded the same privileges under 
the same terms. The “ get-together ’’ move- 
ment has many phases. This is one which 
**The Inland Printer’’ has originated as 
especially desirable for the good of the trade. 

All applications must be accompanied by 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. Answers 
to positions open appearing in this depart- 
ment should be addressed care of ‘* The 
Inland Printer.’’ They will then be for- 
warded to those represented by the key 
numbers. 














Cartoonist. 

(3420) Desires to get in touch with pub- 
lisher who needs the services of a cartoonist. 
Practically all of his time has been spent in 
newspaper work, with the exception of some 
work done for one of the large printing-trade 
magazines. 

Foreman or Assistant Superintendent of 

Cylinder Pressroom. 

(3421) Eighteen years’ experience, first- 
class mechanic, and good on hand-cut overlays 
and on cylinder presses. Seeks position as fore- 
man of cylinder pressroom, or as assistant to 
superintendent. Can handle job and automatic 
presses, cutters, folders, also lock and line up. 
Has knowledge of estimating, and has spent 
some time as salesman. Thirty-two years of 
age. Married. 

Stoneman Seeks Change. 

(3422) A first-class stoneman, with about 
seven years’ experience in several different 
shops, and capable of locking up every con- 
ceivable kind of form, seeks change. 


Foreman of Composing-Room. 

(3423) Twenty-five years’ experience in the 
printing business, the greater portion of that 
time in a state printing-office, the past five 
years having supervision of the job department, 
which comprises a very general line of commer- 
cial work, and has also given experience in 
handling men, preparing copy for both linotype 
and monotype machines, stonework, paper, 
stock, ete. Seeks opening as foreman of 
composing-room in a medium-sized office, pref- 
erably one doing blank-book and general com- 
mercial work. 


Foreman of Composing-Room Seeks 
Change. 

(3424) Familiar with stock, presswork, 
bindery work, and at present holding position 
as composing-room foreman for a Chicago con- 
cern, seeks change, as he feels competent to do 
more responsible work than present position 
demands. Best of references. 

Job and Cylinder Pressman. 

(3425) Young, married man is seeking an 

opening as job and cylinder pressman. Prefers 
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position in medium-sized town in the East or 
South. Best of references. 


Seeks Management of Good Weekly 
Newspaper. 

(3426) A man having many years of expe- 
rience in newspaper work, as editor, ad.-man, 
subscription man, etc., besides having a repu- 
tation as a writer in this country and abroad, 
would like to secure the management of a good 
weekly or small daily where the manager is re- 
quired to do the editorial work and where an 
all-around business builder is the desideratum. 
Can develop a job department to the limit of 
its capacity. Would take charge of a good con- 
cern, or of a concern that needs building up. 


Machinist or Machinist-Operator. 

(3427) Six years’ experience on book and 
job work in a six-machine plant, having had 
the care of the machines as well as operating. 
Has also had some experience in newspaper 
work. Thoroughly understands the erecting of 
and earing for linotypes. Seeks opening where 
accuracy in operating and ability to keep a bat- 
tery of machines in first-class order is more 
important than speed. Speed is about 4,000 
ems, eight-point. Would consider installing a 
machine in a shop having sufficient work, or in 
a community where there are enough small 
shops to draw from to justify the installation. 


Cylinder and Platen Pressman Seeks 
Change. 

(3428) Cylinder and platen pressman, eight- 
een years’ experience in book, job and commer- 
cial work, would like to take charge of medium- 
sized pressroom in plant located in the Central 
States. Married. Best of references. 


Printer, Operator and Proofreader. 
(3429) Would like foremanship of small 
daily in the State of Nebraska or in the Mid- 
dle West, west of Chicago, in dry climate. Has 
been reading proof for twelve years and is at 
present employed, but desires to make change 
on account of climate. Good habits. 


Cartoonist. 

(3430) Young man, twenty-eight years of 
age, unmarried, seeks an opening in commer- 
cial art, in either advertising or newspaper 
work. Has considerable ability as a cartoonist, 
having spent the past seven years in Eastern 
art schools. Would be willing to go anywhere. 


Proofreader. 

(3431) Young man, twenty-one years of 
age, high-school graduate, having had three 
years in the printing business, one year at 
proofreading, seeks position as proofreader, 
preferably with advertising agency. Willing 
to start at moderate salary. 


Office Manager of Printing Concern Seeks 
Change. 

(3482) An office manager, who is now in 
charge of newspaper and job plant doing 
$15,000 business a year, would like to make 
change. Is an expert estimator, cost-system 
bookkeeper and salesman. Unmarried. Good 
habits. Best of references in any line con- 
nected with the business office. Can also fur- 
nish newspaper write-ups. 


Seeks Opening as City Editor with Morning 
or Afternoon Daily. 

(3433) Young man, twenty-eight years of 
age, high-school graduate and also graduate of 
I. C. S. Course in Advertising, for three years 
owned and edited country newspaper, and also 
held position as managing editor of newspaper 
in Wisconsin, and now employed as head of the 
reportorial staff of an Ohio daily paper, seeks 
change. Would like a position with afternoon 
or merning daily in Ohio or near-by States as 
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city editor or managing editor, or advertising 
manager, where merit is awarded by advance- 
ment. 

Two-Thirder Seeks Change. 

(3434) Young man, twenty-two years of 
age, with over four years’ experience in the 
printing business, a student of the I. T. U. 
Course, seeks an opportunity to finish learning 
the business. Can set jobs or advertisements, 
also make up or lock up for foundry, feed Gor- 
don, Universal and cylinder presses, or do 
almost anything that comes up in the ordinary 
printing-office. Good habits. Studious and 
steady worker. Best of references. 


Opportunity Open for One or Two Good 
Linotype Operators. 

(3435) A good opportunity is offered one 
or two good linotype operators to purchase a 
money-making one-machine plant where rent. 
light, heat, power, telephone, proofreading and 
janitor service will be furnished free. Ove: 
$200 monthly is guaranteed — average output 
has been over $300. Price, $6,000, half cash. 
Strictest investigation is solicited. 


Young Man Desires to Learn Linotype. 

(3436) Young man, having had two years’ 
experience on cases, and one year on job 
presses, wishes to finish his trade in an up-to- 
date printing-house where he can learn the 
linotype also. Good worker and good habits. 
Best of references. Would prefer to locate in 
or around Pittsburgh, but will go anywhere 
providing there is good chance for advance- 
ment. 

Two-Thirder Seeks Opening. 

(3487) Apprentice, nineteen years of age, 
with nearly four years’ experience on jobwork, 
desires steady position with some small, pro- 
gressive printing concern in Chicago where 
there is an opportunity for advancement. 


Cartoonist and Designer Seeks Position. 

(34388) Young man, twenty-one years of 
age, seven years’ experience in printing trade, 
on ads., job and ordinary presswork, one year 
on the linotype, is seeking a position where he 
ean do designing and cartoon work. Willing 
to work in shop part time. Has been doing 
this work for three years, having graduated 
from a school of cartooning, and feels compe- 
tent to hold such a position. Good habits. Best 
of references. 


Foreman, Assistant Foreman or Compositor. 

(3439) Young man, eight years at the trade, 
desires to connect with a good firm doing book, 
blank and commercial work, as foreman, assis- 
tant foreman or compositor. A graduate of 
the I. T. U. Course, and also a graduate of the 
Lanston Monotype School. Prefers to locate in 
Ohio or Indiana. 

Foreman. 

(3440) Is seeking permanent position as 
foreman. Twenty-five years’ practical experi- 
ence in mechanical departments as ad., job and 
make-up man; also has a practical knowledge 
of stock-cutting and presswork, and a fair 
understanding of business in all mechanical 
branches. Held foremanship for seven years. 
Some experience on the linotype. Thirty-five 
years of age. Desires change on account of 
family. Union. Good habits. 


A Money-Saver in the Pressroom. 

(3441) I am employed, but desire a larger 
opportunity to make my experiences effective. 
As superintendent of an up-to-date pressroom, 
doing colorwork and the finer grades of print- 
ing, I can offer convincing evidence of ability 
to improve and increase output and economize 
in the consumption of materials. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 








Prices for this department: 40 cents per line; minimum charge, 80 
cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,” 25 cents per line; minimum charge, 
50 cents. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash 
must accompany the order. The insertion of ads. received in Chicago 
later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not guar- 
anteed. We can not send copies of The Inland Printer free to classified 
advertisers. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 








HAVE A BROKERAGE BUSINESS, lithographing and printing lines 

netting about $5,000 per year; the business can be greatly expanded 
and increased profits shown with a small plant to take care of same; I 
want to associate myself with a party having about $5,000 to invest; he 
must be a practical man with up-to-date ideas and capable of taking 
ec mplete charge of such plant; one who knows cost; this is a splendid 
opportunity in a large city in the South. B 102. 








[HE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. 
It aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all 
m:iters relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contribu- 
tions are solicited and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One year, $3.00; six months, $1.50; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 30 cents; none free. 


SUNSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
etter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 


When Subscriptions Expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a 
‘enewal is received previous to the publication of the following issue. 
Subseribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of 
their renewal by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.—To Canada, postage prepaid, three dollars; to 
all other countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, three 
dollars and eighty-five cents, or sixteen shillings, per annum in 
advance. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland Printer 
Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IMpoRTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful 
to send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure 
proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news-dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be 
made through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news-dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of THE INLAND PRINTER, published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for 
April 1, 1916. 
State of Illinois, } . 
County of Cook. § ° 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared A. H. MeQuilkin, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the editor of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor and business managers are: 

Publisher — THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Inc., 632 Sher- 
man street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Editor — A. H. McQUILKIN, La Grange, Illinois. 

Managing Editor — A. H. McQUILKIN, La Grange, Illinois. 

Business Manager — H. S. BROWNE, Evanston, Illinois. 
oan —" the owners are ESTATE OF HENRY O. SHEPARD, DE- 

ASED. 


3. That there are no bonds nor mortgages outstanding. 


(Signed) A. H. McQUILKIN, 
E 


ditor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of March, 1916. 
[SEAL] (Signed) JAMES HIBBEN, 

Notary Public. 


My commission expires April 22, 1919. 





Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


FOR SALE —A modern printing-plant and bindery (cylinder presses, 

job presses, monotypes, folders, cutters, ruling machines, stitchers, 
ete.), doing business of about $125,000 annually, in a city of 350,000 
inhabitants and less than 10 miles from New York city; desire to sell as 
a going business; death of owner and settlement of estate reason for 
selling; this is a wonderful opportunity and can be purchased at the 
right price. B 112. 





WE CAN SELL YOUR MACHINERY — For 18 years we have been suc- 

cessful agents for established manufacturers of printing-presses and 
allied machinery; our present added facilities and efficiency place us in 
a favorable position to also handle your machinery, as sole agents, or 
within a specified territory. GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New 
York city. 


FOR SALE — Well-equipped ane -printing office, ‘established 6 years; 

invoices over $3,500; low rents; plant doing a good line of mail- 
order printing throughout Ohio; if sold at once, at a bargain; reason 
— other business interests. E. D. BLACET, Mer., Painesville, Ohio. 


EXPERT MACHINIST-OPERATOR will install and operate one or two 
linotypes, full equipment, in plant guaranteeing plenty work; East 
preferred. B 57. 











LINOTYPE FOR SALE, $6,000; earning over 20 per cent; $200 guar- 
anteed monthly; fine chance for one or two good operators; half 
cash. B 97. 








ENGRAVING METHODS. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling cost 

with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing 
ability not required. Price of process, $1; circular and specimens for 
stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 





FOR SALE. 





FOR SALE — Miehle presses, sizes 26 by 34 and 33 by 46; Huber-Hdg., 

28 by 36; Huber, 43 by 52; Golding jobbers, sizes 10 by 15, 12 by 18, 
15 by 21; 11 by 17 Autopress; White and Hickok numbering machines ; 
also all sizes and styles of cylinders, Gordons, stitchers, folders, paper- 
cutters, ete.; special machinery; new and rebuilt machinery; machin- 
= bought, or sold on commission. WANNER MACHINERY CO., 
Chicago. 





FOR SALE — 20 7-column newspaper stereotype steel chases, in good 

condition; size of form, 16%, by 22 inches; inside measurement, 
18% by 23% inches; selling on account of changing paper to 8 columns. 
CHICAGO EVENING POST. 


REBUILT PRESSES, capacity of all sizes of newspaper and job work. 

Write me your requirements and I will furnish illustrations and 
details that will interest you. C. FRANK BOUGHTON, 17-23 Rose st., 
New York city. 


GOLDING PRESSES — 8 by 12, 10 by 15, 12 by 18 and 15 by 21; they 
are practically new in condition and appearance; also all sizes eylin- 
der presses ; send for list. PRESTON, 49A Purchase, Boston. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book- 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 688 Federal st., Chicago. 


FOR SALE — Whitlock cylinder press; positively good as new; will 
print sheet 30 by 44; will sell very cheap. Write THE OIL REVIEW 
PUBLISHING CO., Sistersville, W. Va. 


MIEHLE PRESS, No. 4, bed 29 by 41, type 24 by 37, 4 form rollers; 
used very little; 5 years old; office closed past year. GEO. H. 
ADAMS, Pine Bluff, Ark 


FOR SALE — One Christensen automatic saddle stiteher i in good eondi- 
tion; very cheap for cash. CHAS. L. MOYER & CO., 605 S. Clark 
st., Chicago, Til. 


WHITLOCK TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS, size of bed 29 by 42; 4-roller : 
a big bargain. PRESTON, 49A Purchase, Boston. 


FOR SALE — Form 25 by 38 Unique steel base and hooks; best condi- 
tion; make offer. B 87. 





























HELP WANTED. 





Agents. 


THE REQUIREMENTS OF LABOR COMMISSIONERS, factory inspec- 

tors and other executives, combined with humane as well as economical 
tendencies on the part of progressive printers, has increased the demand 
for Uhl Press Guards — makes crushed hands or fingers impossible; we 
wish to appoint a few strictly high-class, successful men as district rep- 
resentatives on an attractive commission basis. Write full details as to 
your experience, present duties, territory, etc., to AMERICAN PRESS 
GUARD COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Bindery. 








WE ARE LOOKING for a bindery foreman, one that has ability to han- 

dle a force of girls and men, ranging from 20 to 40, and capable of 
running a bindery including 2 cutting-machines, 3 folding-machines and 
3 stitchers; do not apply unless you are by experience qualified to plan 
and lay out work and coéperate with our organization; this job is no 
snap. B 108 





Composing-Room. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR — Man to take charge of 5 linotypes and 2 

monotypes; must be high-class machinist and capable of instructing 
green operators and handling composition efficiently and economically ; 
location, town of 15,000 in Central Western State; non-union. B 106. 





JOB-PRINTING MAN WANTED to take charge of shop in small city 
near Chicago; 4 presses, every modern convenience; man must have 
successful record and invest from $3,000 to $5,000. B 93. 


"Managers and Superintendents. 


COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN — Man to handle output of 5 linotypes 
and 2 monotypes efficiently and economically, also to instruct green 

B 10) location — town of 15,000 in Central Western State; non-union. 
107. 

WANTED — Assistant superintendent for medium-sized printing-plant; 
must be competent to estimate; chance for advancement when ability 

is proved. B 60. 











Newspaper. 


PRINTER AND PUBLISHER WANTED — First-class man to take 
charge of and conduct, under instructions, country newspaper in new 
town in Iowa; new, well-equipped, up-to-date plant; bright future for 
right man; state qualifications, terms and references in first letter to 
save time; no boozer wanted. 111 Hawkins av., Charles City, Iowa. 








WANTED — Experienced advertising and subscription solicitor for a 

live weekly; must also be reporter; state experience in each branch, 
salary desired; give references; good opportunity for right party; we 
mean business. LOY & MINNIG, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


Office. 


LAYOUT MAN — One who has original ideas and is enough of an artist 

to carry out his ideas roughly; prefer a man who has had mechanical 
experience and can assist manager in office detail work. Apply, giving 
experience in detail, PRINTING ARTS COMPANY, Indianapolis, And. 


Pressroom. 














WANTED — Harris pressmen, experienced on S-1 two-color 15 by 18 
automatic; no others need apply; steady work, highest wages; 
48-hour shop; no labor trouble. M. M. ROTHSCHILD, Inc., 712 Fed- 


eral st., Chicago. 


EXPERIENCED offset lithograph | man who would like to settle in 
medium town in the South. B 109. 


7 Salesmen. 


SALESMAN — Not an 1 ordinary peddler, but < one with ideas ; a creative 

salesman, a man who can diagnose the needs of a business, plan big 
selling campaigns and, backed by a bang-up organization, produce some- 
thing better than the other fellow; must be young and full of “ pep”; 
for such a man we have a wonderful opportunity; we are located in a 
splendid field for the development of printing along these lines. Apply, 
giving experience in detail, PRINTING ARTS COMPANY, Indianap- 


olis, Ind. 








WANTED — Salesman ‘with experience in selling machinery to printers 

and publishers; salary and expenses; in answering give previous 
experience and complete personal information in first letter; state sal- 
ary expected. —THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY, win Iowa. 











INSTRUCTION. 





LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — 18 Mergenthalers; evenings, $5 weekly; 

day course, 6 to 9 hours, 12 weeks, $80; six months’ course, $150; 
9 years of constant improvement; every possible advantage; opportunity 
for printers to earn on tuition; call or write. EMPIRE MERGEN- 
THALER LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 133-135-137 East 16th st., New York 


city. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 
All-Around Men. 
SITUATION WANTED by young, all-around compositor-pressman; 12 
years’ experience in small-city news and job offices; have taken 
up-to-date course of study in printing; sober and conscientious; unex- 
celled references; Ohio or adjoining States preferred. PRINTER, 411 
West Court st., Urbana, Ohio. 








THE INLAND PRINTER 

















BOOKBINDER, all-around man, first-class finisher, forwarder and 
__ Stamper, wants position. B 1. 





PRACTICAL FOREMAN, f forwarder, finisher, wants situation ; capable: 
sober. B 98. 





Composing-Room. 


AMBITIOUS COMPOSITOR with thorough knowledge and all-around 

experience on high-grade typography ; former student I. T. U. Course; 
now completing second term at large printing-school; 10 years’ prac- 
tical composing-room experience; age 27; union; in answering, please 
state particulars. B 100. 








WANTED — Position by young lady job compositor, with 8 years’ expe- 
rience; also good on straight matter and proofreading; best of ref- 


erences. B 105. 





Foremen. 





FOREMAN daily paper, thorough printer and executive, young man 
employed, but desires change; go anywhere. B 104. 
Office. 
ACCURATE ESTIMATOR, cost and general accountant, 14 years with 
large plants, embracing colorwork, tariff, catalogue, booklet, bank 
and all classes of printing and lithography; experience includes offic: 
and plant direction, advertising and selling. J. M., 306 Payne st., 
Houston, Tex. 








Pressroom. 


CYLINDER AND PLATEN PRESSMAN, thoroughly experienced o: 
finest grades of half-tone and commercial work; at present employed 
steady, reliable; union; best of references; West preferred. B 49. 








PRESSMAN, reliable on cylinders and jobbers in half-tone, commercia 
and color work, wishes permanent position; married, union. B 938 





WANTED — Position by an experienced and capable pressman on Ss 
model Harris press; a steady, reliable man. B 88. 





Stock-Cutter. 


THOROUGHLY COMPETENT and efficient workman, with an experi- 

ence of 20 years handling all details of stock and cutting department 
familiar with the various paper grades, laying off quantities on all classe: 
of work; fully competent to handle shipping in connection; good execu- 
tive ability; married; age 43 years; moderate wages. B 91. 















WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





CABINETS, modern style, wood or steel; give exact description ani 
lowest cash pricee OPPENHEIMER PRINTING CO., Power bidg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED — Secondhand Warnock diagonal blocks and hooks; give 
itemized list; state condition and lowest price. A 86. 








THE F. C. DAMM CO., 701 S. La Salle st., Chicago, pays cash for used 
linotype machines. 


WANTED — Two secondhand Model 1 linotype machines for cash. B 90. 











BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Advertising Blotters. 








POATES’ Geographical Series of blotters — covering every State in the 
United States, Insular Possessions, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, West 
Indies, important cities and foreign countries (9% by 4), Panama Canal 
in three sizes —all maps in three colors, water in blue, mountains in 
relief, and all railroads named, in thousand lots ready for imprinting; 
our own and original new idea, educational as well as interesting; write 
for quantity prices; send for sample to-day; same series in post-cards ; 
printers wanted to take up our agency in their cities. L. L. POATES 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 20 N. William st., New York. 


Badges and Buttons. 


BADGES AND BUTTONS for societies, clubs, conventions, candidates, 
etc.; ribbons stamped in gold or printed in colors; highest grade of 
work. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 North Third st., Columbus, Ohio. 


Brass-Type Founders. : 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Bronzing Machines. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 19 West 40th 
, New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, Ill. 























Bindery. 


Calendar-Pads. 





BINDERY FOREMAN — Catalogue, pamphlet, first-class cutting and 
folding machine operator; understands paper stock, shipping, stitch- 
ers, ete.; married; 27 years old; sober; now empluyed in Chicago. 


B 103. 





THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 

Cincinnati, Ohio, makes 109 sizes and styles of calendar-pads for 
1917; now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest on the market; 
all pads guaranteed perfect; write for sample-books and prices. 

















Megill’s Patent 


$4.80. 





QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


60 Duane Street 











MEGILL’S PATENT 


SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS | A ytomatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. Applies instantly to 
any make of popular job press. Gr 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. Only 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and gt 


From us or your dealer. Free Beng 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


No fitting. Great in efficiency. 





VISE GRIP 


ORK 











Send for booklet this and other styles. 
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Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies. 





C ABOT, GODFREY L.— See advertisement. 





Casemaking and Embossing. 


SHEPARD, THE HENRY O., COMPANY, 632 Sherman st., Chicago. 
Write for estimates. 








Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded silver-gloss 
steel chases. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, 

Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 

KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — Paragon Steel riveted-brazed chases 
for all printing purposes. See Typefounders. 








THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune blidg., 
, Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for cata- 
logue. 





Photoengravers’ Metal, Chemicals and Supplies. _ 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust 
st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Photoengravers’ Screens. 


_— MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 














Presses. 





Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-Tone and Zinc Etching. 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO., 101-111 Fairmount 
av., Jersey City, N. J.; 116 Nassau st., New York city; 610 Federal 
st., Chicago, Ill.; 3 Pemberton row, London, E. C., England. 








. ATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 101 Locust 
st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Counting Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 











Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing, 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 
S. Clark st. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chi- 
cago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 








Embossing Composition. 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
6 by 9 inches, 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


Embossing Machines, Roller. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 West 40th 
st., New York-city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, IIl. 














Gold Stamping and Embossing. 


DEUSS, WILLIAM, & CO., 314 W. Superior st., Chicago. Index tabs 
and leather labels our specialty. 








Hot-Die Embossing. 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Our Hot Embosser facilitates 
embossing on any job press; prices, $34 to $77 








Job Printing-Presses. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass., Golding and Pearl. 
Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 




















Numbering Machines. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 


Paper-Cutters. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. 
sively. The Oswego, and Brown & Carver and Ontario. 











Cutters exclu- 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 

KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 

GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass., Golding and Pearl. 
Paper-Macerating Machine and Card Local Ticket Machinery. _ 


BLOMFELDT & RAPP CO., 108 N. Jefferson st., Chicago. Paper- 
macerating machine for destroying confidential papers, checks, and 
all kinds of stationery; paper can be used for packing. 


Pebbling Machines. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 West 40th 
st., New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, IIl. 























GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 16th st. and Ashland av., Chi- 
cago, manufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary 

printing machinery. 

HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing, 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 

S. Clark st. 


THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS COMPANY, 253 Broadway, New York; 426 
Dearborn st., Chicago; factory, Long Island City, New York. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE 




















Ty pefounders. 


Printers’ Rollers and Roll er Composition. 





BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago 

also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; 88-90 South 138th st., Pittsburgh; 
706 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40-42 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson av., Dallas, Tex.; 133- 
135 Michigan st., Milwaukee, Wis.; 719-721 Fourth st., So., Minneapolis, 
Minn. ; 609-611 Chestnut st., Des Moines, Iowa; 305-307 Mt. Vernon av., 
Columbus. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 
521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 Allen st., Rochester, N. Y. 
Allied Firm: 

Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., Cleveland, Ohio. 








WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1850. 





Printers’ Steel Equipment. 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, originators and manufacturers of steel 
equipment for complete printing-plants. See Typefounders. 





Printers’ Supplies. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Scientific Pr inting-Office 
Equipment. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, 
Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 


MECCA MACHINERY CO., 85-87 Adams st., Brooklyn, N. Y. Steel rules 
and case racks for printers; special machinery for printers, ete. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.-— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
Printing Machinery. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Babcock drum and two- 

revolution presses, paper-cutters, Miller saw-trimmers, rebuilt machin- 
ery. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas 
City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 


Printing Machinery, Rebuilt. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
Printing Machinery, Secondhand. _ 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
Printing Material. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago — Babcock drums, 
two-revolution and fast news presses. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 












































Punching Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 


Rebuilt Printing-Presses. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS UO.— See Typefounders. — 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. All makes. Big values. 




















PROCESS 
WOR K itbvin 


The Journal for allup-to-date Process Workers 


which awards are given. 








All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 


PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 
A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


Publishedby AAW. PENROSE & CO., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E. C. 


It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 








Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Roughing Machines. 








THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 West 40th 
st., New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, IIl. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Stereotyping Outfits. 








A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT produces finest book and 

job plates, and your type is not in danger of ruin by heat; also 
easy engraving method costing only $3 with materials, by which 
engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings on cardboard. 
ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for 

fine job and book work. Matrices are molded in a job press on spe- 
cial Matrix Boards. The easiest of all stereotyping processes. Catalogue 
on receipt of two stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 


SEEN, AN ae APTI eT A TORIES ION CPO Ng OEE SST 


Stippling Machines. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 West 40th 
st., New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, Ill. 





Typecasting Machines. 





UNIVERSAL TYPE-MAKING MACHINE CO., 432 Fourth av., New 
York; Transportation bldg., Chicago. 





Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 

rative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send 
to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 Con- 
gress st.; New York, 200 William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; Buffalo, 
45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av,, 
N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 23 S. 9th st.; Chicago, 
210 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 43 W. Congress st.; Kansas City, 602 
Delaware st.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., S.; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los 
Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 
92 Front st.; Spokane, 340 Sprague av.; Winnipeg, Can., 175 McDer- 
mot av. 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, makers of printing type of quality, « 2a” 
brass rule, printers’ requisites and originators and manufacturers TOW! ) SS e 


of steel equipment for printing-plants. Address our nearest house for 


— cana Ae ppg 9th and yt ats. ; aed York, 38 Park S 
pl.; Boston, 78 India st.; Chicago, 1108 South Wabash av.; Detroit, 43 f t VW. d 
L ed st., West; Kansas City, 7th st. d Balti ‘ 3; Atl » 24 
Lael oi Weeks anens Gly, ih ot ond, Bulimore ex.s tints 24 | arely Or 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — T. , borders, or s, Et ° 

chases, brass rules, all-brass galleys, ete. ae, ‘a York, Wack. ay 6 AFETY First” for your cus- 
ington, D. C., St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 8 tomers’ valuable business 
HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY stablished 1872), 190-192 Con- a q 

gress st., Boston; 535-547 Pearl st., nora New . ° re - records. This means ledgers and 

record books made of Brown’s 

Linen Ledger Paper. Cheap 
ledger papers yellow with age 
and their records become illeg- 
ible — lost. ° 

















Wire-Stitchers. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Wood Goods. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Brown’s Linen Ledger Paper 
THE MODERN PRINTER never deteriorates with age 
Requires a Better Method for Half-tone Overlays and will make your customers’ 
““WE HAVE PERFECTED IT” record books as enduring as 

wanes 121 Oklahoma Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin their business. It will improve 
moe | 6C SS hee the wale. their appearance because it has 
a —_—— perfect writing and erasing 

qualities. Base your estimates 
for ledgers, record books 
aaa and important documents on 

Make More-Money.InStationery San aomtieg Ledger Paper. 


by-using- attractively: appropriate-Cuts, with 
 envelope-cut. fo-match. Get-more-money-8 
ro pag = Designs-to-order, only-43 
and-up. Write-for-specimens-& proposition. 
Printers-Art-Service :PortHuron:Mich. 


VENEER ERE RE RE RERE REE RERERERE MERE ERE 























Look for the watermark. Write for Sample-Books, 


L.L. Brown Paper Co. 


Established 1850 ADAMS, MASS. 


oy ; € 
me sav oe & 
= cunsrsrconneons |! H Browns Linen 


MITERING MACHINE 


Send for Approved and adopted by many om ; : 
descriptive leading printers of New York a4 Cc Cr dad Ce i 
circular Sent by Parcel Post $11.50 yy 
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Made and . ° 
for sale ON Receipt of Price 


only by F. J. BONN, 362 Pearl Street, New York 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


























7ALL DEALERS 
SELL THEM 


For thirty years the WETTER products have led, not only in quality 
of the finished machine, but in details of construction that make the 
WETTER the most reliable and durable Numbering Machine. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 


255 CLASSON AVENUE BROOKLYN, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


WETTER 


To the average Printer not familiar with the internal mechanism, all 
Numbering Machines look about the same —so does a counterfeit and 
a genuine coin— but the imitation does not test out. 


Numbering 
Machines 








The Offset Process 


Photo-Litho, Metal Decorating, Technical 
Treatises, Recipes and Instruction 
are among the subjects found in the 


National Lithographer 


The only lithographic periodical published in America. 





Subscription (United States) postpaid per year $2.00. 
Subscription (Foreign and Canada) postpaid per year $2.50. 


The National Lithographer Publishing Co. 


Incorporated 
150 Nassau St., New York City 





14 Farringdon Avenue 


SPON & CHAMBERLAIN 








Established January, 1894, 


Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 
that side thoroughly. 


The Office of THE PROCESS MONTHLY 


AMERICAN AGENTS: 


Post free, $2 per annum. 


London, E. C. 


123 Liberty Street, New York 
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This 
valuable 
ie book will 
a hag you get 
U 


= new business, 
more business, better 


business, help please and hold 

your customer, giving hima letter- 

head setup that he may be proud of— 

a letter-head in keeping with the char- 
acter of his business or profession. 


Henry Lewis Johnson, one of the great- 
est living authorities on typography, 
wrote this book for Parsons. It gives 
simple rules that will enable you to test 
any letter-head for correctness of layout 
and type-faces. There are diagrams to 
show arrangement and balance 1 nder 
all sorts of conditions. You'll know all 
the important principles of letter-head- 
ings when you have mastered this 
unusual book. 


'—to please and 
hold your trade 
Some of the subjects treated: 


How to lay outa.letter-heading. 
overcrowding. How to determine emphasis of 


How toavoid 


display. Holding the display together and 
using white space effectively —the two greatest 
problems. The effective use vs. the misuse of 
panel headings. Choosing type-faces appro- 
priate to the business or profession. Where 
hand-lettering is supreme and where it skoul 
be avoided. Die-stamping and lithography 
and their uses. The secret of usiug color most 
etfectively. 
: 
How you can get this book 
The price is 50c per copy, postpaid. 
But for a limited time, we will send cne 
copy, free of charge, to any employing 
printer, stationer, lithographer, en- 
graver, or die-stamper, so he may have 
it on fileforemployes’ use. Toallothers, 
50c postpaid. 
The book is bound in boards, finely printed in two 
colors on Parsons Old Hampden Bond. Illustrated 
by many practical examples of various processes, 
as well as by diagrams. We can not send it free to 
employes, so get THE BOSS to write for it to-day. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, Dept. 44, HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Makers of Fine Linen and Bond Papers Exclusively since 1853. 
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You Need Books 


In no other way is it possible to get— 
without spending needless time, effort and 
money—the knowledge you need, hints and prac- 
tical suggestions that will help you in your work. 


By reading good books you can share with 
those who ‘‘have been there before”’ shezr labo- 
riously learned ‘‘know how.”’ 


You can get books that contain practical 
information applicable to the narrowest and 
most technical part of any job—whether it is 
Composition, Presswork, Estimating, Imposi- 
tion or Proofreading—and in each instance the 
summary is written by one who knows the subject 
thoroughly at first hand and can convey the 
knowledge to you. 


Then there are books of reference that will 
give you the other sort of help you need—gen- 
eral information on all matters connected with 
your work, written by men just as expert and 
accurate as those who write on your more par- 
ticular specialty. In the printing business the 
man who is successful is the one who knows a 
great deal about Bookbinding, Advertising, 
Engraving and the other allied arts. 


The books making up the border of this 
page are representative of what can be had on 
the various subjects, but there are many others 
just as good. Order one or two to-day and you 
will have expert advice always at your disposal. 


A catalogue containing a complete list with descriptions 
of all the good books will be sent FREE on request. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN STREET CHICAGO 
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Use aTatum Multiple 
Spindle Paper Drill 


and enjoy the same satisfaction experienced 
by other users. Will accomplish results impos- 
sible with an ordinary punching operation. 


Two or more holes from 1% in. minimum to 
1234 in. maximum between centers through 
stock two inches thick at one operation. 


Each machine equipped with two complete drilling 
heads. Extra heads for drilling additional holes may 
be added as desired. Full information upon request. 


57 YEARS OF KNOWING HOW 


THE SAM’L C. TATUM COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: I TUMIK NEW YORK OFFICE: 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S. A. 54-60 LAFAYETTE ST. 


MAKERS OF “THE LINE OF TRUE MERIT” 








Inthe ‘long run‘ it’s You are paying for it 
the shell that counts —why not have it? 





From the standpoint of both labor and material, 7 . a : 
the biggest item of expense in the manufacture of When we Say you are = paying 


ARETE Se aE for it’? we take figures from users 
It takes less material and time to make a thin shell Ae . P 
than it does one of the proper thickness and the which show an increase in out- 


electrotyper who quotes a ‘“‘low’’ price invariably 1 1 

“makes it up" on this item. This is discovered after put of] :000 impressions per day 
the “‘cheap’”’ plate has been on the press a very for each cylinder press—an extra 
short time. ft f $2 50 d 
We never “‘skimp”’ on the shell, which is proved pro OF pe. per press per ay. 
by the fact that our electrotypes have stayed on 


the press through a complete run of 500,000 In other words A ROUSE 


impressions without showing any noticeable 
difference in appearance between the first and last PAPER LIFT pays for itself in 
satan sii a short time and then the $2.50 
per day per press is “‘all velvet.”’ 
‘*Why not have it?”’ 


6c 


The cost of such plates is way below 
the average “‘in the long run.” 
When you want good electrotypes in a hurry, 


remember that we have a patented process that 
enables us to deliver them quicker than anyone else. We have a book that tells all about it. 








Send for a copy to-day. 


DINSE, PAGE & CO. H. B. ROUSE & CO. 


725-733 South La Salle Street, Chicago 2214 WARD ST., CHICAGO 
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Rush! Rush! Rush! 


is all the printer hears these days 


Westinghouse 
Motor Drive 


will help you meet this rush by 
increasing producing capacity. 


You can place your presses, cut- 
ters, stitchers and other machines 
where most convenient for con- 
secutive work. 


The absence of line shaft and belting gives a cleaner, brighter shop. There 
is no oil dropping from hanger bearings to spoil your paper stock. 











Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


Sales Offices in all East Pittsburgh 
Large American Cities Cane) Pennsylvania 














The Lockwood Press Attachment 


and: 


Color Dise 
Nlakes It Possible 


—for you to cut the cost of your job press output 
40 to 60 per cent on color work. 

—for you to increase the quality of your facsimile 
typewriter work 100%. 

— for you to print form letters on a job press that an 
expert can not detect from the typewritten 
original, and do the work much cheaper and 
quicker than by any other method. 

— for you to print the head, body and facsimile sig- 
nature of a letter (four colors) at one impression. 
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For Practical Printers 


The LOCKWOOD PRESS ATTACHMENT is a simple 
device that has proved its practical value under 
every possible working test. 
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Send for descriptive circular and specimens of work 


THE LOCKWOOD MEG. & SALES COMPANY 


112 NORTH FIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Of course, the travelingsalesman credits the merchant’s hearty handshake 
to his own cheerful personality. When he gets back to the home office he’ll 
be just as doubtful as ever about the needs of an advertising department. 

If he could only read the thoughts of his customer :— 


“Here comes that Standard 
Products man,” says the customer 
to himself. ‘That is certainly a 
great line of goods—and well 
advertised. Just what I need to 
put snap into the department.’ 
No wonder he smiles and extends 
the hand that is itching to sign 
the dotted line. 


But Who Built This 
Good Will? 


On the second floor back of the 
home office works a young man 
with a quiet manner and dynamic 
brain. He thinks and plans while others 
talk. His hand grips the throttle of the 
greatest force in selling—the printed word. 
Week after week, with fine booklets, broad- 
side circulars, ginger letters, he paves the 
way forahundred salesmen. Inthe minds 
of twenty thousand merchants he builds 
faith in the goods. He puts selling 
phrases into the mouths of retail clerks 
which clinch thousands of sales each day. 

A sales campaign which lacks the sup- 
port of printed matter is like an army 
without artillery. 

A good printer and a brainy adver- 
tising manager would have saved many 
an ill-fated campaign. 

Advertising brains are beyond price, 
but good printers and good printing are 
to be had for the asking—at a fair price. 
Isn't it strange that so many people think 
the only way to handle a printer is to 
hold him up on the price? 
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S. D. WARREN & COMPANY 
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Printing Papers 


Be sensible. If you limit a printer to 
a price which does not permit the use of 
good paper, fine engravings and adequate 
presswork, can’t you see that you will 
get poor paper, smudgy cuts and foggy 
printing? 

Talk this way to your printer: 

“We want a catalog which truly 
represents the prestige of this concern 
and the high quality of our product. Use 
paper and engravings which idealize the 
goods. Show skill on the make-ready 
so none of the brilliancy of cuts and type 
islost. Don’t hurry the presswork. We 
are relying on this catalog to influence the 
sale of a million dollars’ worth of goods 
and it can’t be too good.” 

The shock might kill your printer, but 
how he would exert himself — what cease- 
less attention he would give to every detail 
—what artistry he would expend on make- 
up and typography! 


Manufacturers of STANDARDS in 
Coated and Uncoated Printing Papers 
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. The booklets you admire are achieved 
in that way. Bullying and tight-fisted- 
ness never produced the best printing. 

But what we are really driving at is 
that you must use good paper — and the 
right paper. When you get into the 
subject, you’ll be surprised at how 
much difference there is in papers. 

For example. Compare Warren’s 
Cameo and Warren’s Lustro. Both 
wonderful papers. 

But Cameo has a dull, luster- 
less surface like old ivory, warm, 
deep-toned, velvety, while Lustro 
is a polished paper, brilliant and 
glowing. 

An engraving on Cameo attains 
the soft beauty of a platinum 
photograph, while the same en- 
graving on Lustro becomes 
brilliant, sharply defined, perfect 
in detail. Before you select a 
paper, have your engravings proved up on 
Cameo and Lustro —you will soon know 
which paper you prefer. 

Then we come to Warren’s Cumber- 
land, a glossy paper of splendid quality 
and moderate cost; and to Warren’s 
Silkote, made to supply at a low price 
part of the demand for dull finished paper 
created by the effectiveness of Cameo. 

Printone is a low-priced, semi-coated 
paper of merit, which takes half-tones 
perfectly and is suited for large edition 
booklets or folders. 


We want you to know these papers intimately. 
To this end, we have prepared an elaborate Sug- 
gestion Book of specimen sheets printed in one 
and more colors—also a series of supplementary 
books. These books are winning strong com- 
mendations from those who know most about 
printing. We will gladly send you a copy if you 
will write for it on your business stationery. 


160 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
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Parsons & Whittemore, Inc. 
174 Fulton St., New York, N.Y. 


EXPORT SPECIALISTS to the PRINTING INDUSTRY 








News and all grades of 
Printing Paper, Coated Art 
and Lithograph Paper, 
Bonds and Writings of all 
qualities, Vegetable Parch- 
ment, Grease-proof and 
Wrapping Paper. 
PRINTING MACHINERY, INK 
AND TYPE 


Correspondence and 
Specifications Invited. 


Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., 174 Fulton Street 
New York City, U. S.A. 





Embossography 
The art of producing embossed or en- 
graved effects without the use of dies or 
plates, as fast as ordinary printing—on 
an ordinary printing press. Absolutely 
flexible, CAN NOT BE BROKEN OFF. 

The greatest money-maker ever 

presented to printers. 
SEND FOR FULL AND COMPLETE PARTICULARS 


THE EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO. 
31-32 Park Row, NEW YORK 








The War Affects Business 


But in spite of this fact my sales for the last four 
months of 1914 (all war months) have shown a de- 
cided increase over the business of the corresponding 
four months of 1913. This shows that a good article 
is always in demand, regardless of the prevailing 
conditions. Perhaps you have been thinking about 
a mailer, or perhaps you have been needing one with- 
out thinking about it. In either case, or if you desire 
any information about mailers, send and let me give 
you proofs of the Wing-Horton’s superiority. 
CHAUNCEY WING 
Manufacturer of the Wing-Horton Mailer and its Supplies 
GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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HICKOK 


ax 


Paper | Automatic 

° : Paper 
Ruling ' Feeders 
Machines : 


Bookbinders’ 
and Pens 


Machinery 


Bookbinders Take Notice 


Perfect lettering Pallet. Perfect in material. 
Perfect in alignment. Perfect in operation. 
Perfect in workmanship. 


Write us if you desire a Real lettering Pallet. 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 


HARRISBURG, PA., U.S. A. 








FEBRUARY 
SEVENTEENTH 
16 


Osterlind Printing Press & Mfg. Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. - 


O state that the average output from our 
lind Press for month of Jamary per runne 
our was 3505 impressions. 


A. W. McCloy Company. 


LI itl 


President 
AWSr 


OFFICE STATIONERY 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


ART PRINTING 642-644 LIBERTY AVENUE. PITTSBURGH. PA 




















THE BUSINESS MAN'S DEPARTMENT STORE 
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THE TYPE-HI PLANER 


“Worth Double the Price” 


In reference to the ‘‘ Type- Hi’? Disc Planer 
which we purchased froin you in June, we are 
entirely satisfied and would not dispose of it at 
double the price if we could not get another one. 
Have been planing cuts for other printers and 
for one of our engraving houses, charging for 
same at our rate for compositors. We wish 
you every success. _Very truly yours, 
C. F. WILLIAMS & SON, 
Fred A. Williams, Surviving Partner, 


TYPE-HI MFG. 
CO. (Inc.) ga" 


SYRACUSE, 
N.Y 


‘What it does” is 
told and illustrated 
in a booklet, a copy 
of which is yours for 

the asking. 











Both counters are shown % size. Small Set 
Back Counter $4.00 (with lock and two keys 
$5.25); large Rotary Ratchet Set Back Counter 
$9.50 (with lock and two keys $10.75). Best 
instruments made. Discounts for quantities. 
Send for free booklet. 


Set Back C 
VEEDER For Printing Presees 








Makers of 
Cyclometers 

J coma for Bicycles 
~ and Motor- 
cycles. Odometers 
for automobiles and 
horse drawnvehicles. 
Counters for practi- 
cally every purpose. 
Fine Die Castings. 


VEEDER MFG. CO., 38 Sargeant Street, Hartford, Conn. 
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Buying Printing ‘Mielidgery 


may mean buying profit or it may mean buying trouble. Espe- 
cially is this so if the purchase is that of a Second-Hand 
Machine. 

For nearly a half century we have been selling New and 
Rebuilt Machines. What we rebuild are, first, good class ma- 
chines; second, rebuilt thoroly. We guarantee our work. 

Take nochances when buying, but get quality. It will save 
you grief and loss. 


We sell everything the Printer needs. 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 
TYPE FOUNDERS 


Washington, D. C. Kansas City 
PR carpe Omaha 
THORS ROMAN FAMILY BORDER NO. 698 
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QUALITY 


Service—Price 
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«Satin Ww ENGRAVERS", All 
Finish’”’ 
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Supplies 


| We guarantee our Copper and Zinc to be 
free of any foreign substances due to the 
fact that they are both scientifically tested 
in our factory. 


The American Steel & Copper Plate Co. 
ror to 111 Fairmount Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES 
610 Federal St. rr6 Nassau St. 3 Pemberton Row 
Chicago, Jl. New York City London,E.C.,Eng,. 
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Engraver'’s | 


(ood News 
for Ink Users 


We take pride in announcing 
that we can still supply practically 
everything in blacks and colors. 


The energies and resources of our 

entire organization have been 

successfully devoted to getting 

proper materials and producing 

ink of a high and dependable 
standard. 


Shipments may be made in the 

Savink (see cut) package — saves 

ink, saves pressmen’s time, reduces 
waste by skinning. 


SEND IN YOUR ORDERS FOR 


4811 — pra Cleveland, Ohio 
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Both the printer and the engraver can protect himself against such unjust 
treatment, by getting THE DEPTHOMETER. 

This instrument proves in amoment without further argument, whether or not the cut is standard depth. If 

it is, it’s up to the printer to make good. If it is not, the engraver must take the blame. 

The DEPTHOMETER isa great asset in the pressroom. It enables the make-up man to tell in an instant 

whether the engravings are right or wrong. It is not necessary to print with disappointing results to find out 

that the plates were at fault. ‘‘ Nip such mistakes in the bud,”’ and save yourself and customers time and money. 


Write to-day for a full description of the DEPTHOMETER, the universal instrument 
for automaticaly measuring depths of half-tones and etchings, or, better still, ask us to 
send you one on three days’ free trial. 


FRANK J. WENDE, 1916 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 


“PASSING THE BUCK” 


IS A PRACTICE COMMON AMONG PRINTERS AND ENGRAVERS 


If a job turns out bad, the printer says that the plates were at fault—the engraver blames the 
make-ready and presswork, but neither has any proof to back up his arguments with. The 
one that talks the loudest wins, and, as a result, an zznocent man often loses a good customer. 








HOW TO 
PILE THEM 


The 
Revolvator 


Registered U.S. 
Pat. Off. 


Does It 
O. K. 


Write for 
Bulletin I-27 


N.Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 


351 Garfield Ave., JERSEY CITY, N.J. 155 


There Is No Business That 


will bring in so large 
per cent of profit and 
thatis so easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
which can be used with- 
out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
J.F.W. Dorman Co. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 








We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 


Pencil and Pen 


Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 


Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


270 


slomgren Bros. 


DESIGNE 
ENGRA 
ELECTROT 


512 SHERMAN ST. 





GEO. W. SWIFT, Jr. 


Bordentown, N. J. 


Designer and Manufacturer 


of special machinery for printing and producing 
paper products. 

What do you need to increase your production 
and reduce your cost? 


We Can Make It. 





Illinois 
© Electrotype Co. 


Electrotypers Nickeltypers 
Designers Engravers 


314-318 South Canal Street, Chicago 


Phones: Harrison 1000. Automatic 52964. 





Manz Engraving Co. 
Chicago 
Works: 4015 Ravenswood Ave. 

Sales office: 22 W. Monroe Street 
Specialties: Lead mold steel-face electrotypes; 
color plates in Ben Day process ; color plates in 
three-color process; color plates in quadruple- 
color process. Artists and designers for illus- 
trations and covers. Half-tones and zinc etch- 
ings of quality. Correspondence solicited. 





e 
Art Reproduction Co. 
DESIGNERS and ENGRAVERS 
MULTI-COLOR PLATE SPECIALISTS 
NEGATIVES FOR OFFSET PROCESS 
The only engraving house in Chicago which makes 
a specialty of Duo-Tones, Three and Four Color Proc- 
ess Printing Plates. Correspondence solicited. 
PHONE FRANKLIN 2181 
412-420 Orleans St. - Chicago, Ill. 





Don’t Buy Solid Quads 
ECONOMY QUADS 
SAVE 25 PER CENT 
In Weight oa 


ry In Time PAT'D 
In Labor ocT. 
InTrouble 95,19 
Always INSIST on your 
Dealer supplying 
ECONOMY Q 
SAMPLE F 





958 Harrison St., Chicago 








Sure Enough Metallic Inks 


If you use metallic inks—don’t use the ‘‘as-good- 
kind.’’ Get the BEST—cost no more. 
We Make All Kinds Printing Inks 
Let us figure with you. Our inks are known 
for Quality. 
The Kohl & Madden Manufacturing Company 
626 Federal Street, Chicago, III. 
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All GENUINE Hempel Quoins and Keys 


Except the “Monarch” Quoins 


HEMPEL 
_TRADE _ 


PATENT 
MARK 


SOLD BY ALL REPUTABLE DEALERS 
Manufactured exclusively by 


H. A. HEMPEL 


THE INVENTOR OF THE QUOINS 
BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 











METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. 5 Beekman St. 
Chicago New York 

















BOOKBINDING 


and its AUXILIARY BRANCHES 
By John J. Pleger 


‘*The books are especially adapted to 
the needs of the printer who is re- 
quired to do a little binding, and 
will prove especially profitable to 
that large class of employers who 
hold membership in the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union.’’ — 
Typographical Journal. 


The INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 
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ie _ AMERICAN MODELS 30 AND 31 
. WORLD-STANDARD TYPE- HIGH 
NUMBERING MACHINES 


5 Wheels $ 5 00 = 6 Wheels $622 


In stock and for sale by dealers everywhere. 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


BROOKLYN,N.Y. 224-226 Shepherd Avenue 
Cnicaco, ILL. ‘ : : ‘ - 123 W. Madison Street 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND : ° ° . . 2 Cvuoper Street 




















Specify AMERICAN when ordering 





ALTA VELOUR BOND 


Decidedly Different 


Strongly appeals to every buyer of printing. 
The Hancock Type Tie-Up Productive of unique printed results. 


is the biggest little time-saver in ~~ a bunch of modern 
asaaaditeiealiag celaceigas In Stock — White and Five Attractive Colors 


The Average Compositor Will Use 22,500 Minutes 


to tie up and untie an average of 50 pieces of type matter per day for one You can only appreciate this unusual paper by Seeing 
year.ifhe uses—string.With 7he Hancock Type Tie- Up the average com- samples. Shall we send printed or plain sheets? 


positor will cut this time to 3,760 minutes. The Tie-Up will wear indefi- 
nitely. Figure the saving at_your cost per hour— it should interest you. 


Brass, per hundred, $7.50 Steel, per hundred, $6.75 . 
Special prices for 1,000 or more. Write for folder Parker, Rinne & Tucker Paper Co 
H. H. HANCOCK, Naker, Lynn, Massachusetts 535-539 S. Fianklin Street, Chicago 




















Customers Measure Printers 


JAMES WHITE PAPER C0, By the Work They Turn Out—by the Goods They Sell 


Appearance of Our Neat When a printer sells 


Cards in Case PEERLESS PATENT 
BOOK FORM CARDS 


he establishes himself as a high- 

grade concern, because these cards 

are the highest grade the world 

knows, and because high-grade 

people use them—will use no 

Trade. wiack pores. COMPANY others. There is more profit to the 
P ja i a printer, because he satisfies his 
Registered U. S, Patent Office ri eCHICAGO customers, and a satisfied customer 
‘ ‘ . is al trade-bringer—a trade- 
We carry in stock 234 items of BOOK and 1488 items : ae —" ao 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 








Send for samples and prices to-day. Prove your class and improve your profits. 





219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO The John B. Wiggins Co. ™*3357°° 
Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers, 52-54 E. Adams St., CHICAGO 























PAPER TRIMMING KNIVES 


We Suit This Man!— The Man Who Uses the Knives 


All we ask you to do is to try even one of our knives against any 
others you may be using—watch the results. 
WRITE US TO-DAY 


THE L. &I.J. WHITE CO., 33 Columbia St., Buffalo, New York 
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Quality~Service 
DESIGNS ~ PHOTO-ENGRAVING s 
ve CATALOGUES, ADVERTISEMENTS or any other purpose. 


TM and CHESTNUT STREE 


[TASS PHILADELPHIA [222221 














The PRODUCTIMETER 


} isthe most reliable and efficient counter 
for use on platen presses. Absolutely 
accurate — easy to read. Strong and 
durable. Attachments for any platen 
press. 30 days free trial. 

W rite for catalog No. 41 


DURANT MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Pe seren7haeee 





OUR LIST OF WISE MEN 


Here’s another one: The Manz Engraving Co., Chicago, 
is now using a 


“SAFETY FIRST” PORTABLE ELEVATOR 


Made Only by 
ECONOMY ENGINEERING COMPANY 
423 S. Washtenaw Ave. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


Owners of Exclusive Shop Rights to Manufacture 
Parts for Campbell Presses Under Existing Patents 
Works: Brooklyn, N. Y. New York Office: Pulitzer Building 


Avoid delay when needing repairs by sending orders direct to office. 








Steel and Copper Engraving 
Steel Die Stamping 
Plate Printing 
IMPERIAL ENGRAVING COMPANY 


The House of Service 
628-639 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Write for Samples 








e ® 
Agencies Wanted in England 
For Articles Suitable for Sale to the 
BOOKBINDING AND PRINTING TRADES 
First Class References. Apply to 
SPARKS & COMPANY, Ltd., 15 Farringdon Ave. 
London, E. C., England 














ADD TO YOUR PROFITS 


By Taking Orders for Bonds 


Write for particulars to 
ALBERT B. KING & COMPANY, Ine. 
Bond Specialists 
206 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





MAKE READY WITH DRAGON SP. GUM 
The Pressroom Paste Without a Fault ; 

HIGHEST GRADE FLEXIBLE GLUE, PASTE POWDERS, 
PADDING CEMENTS, ETC. 


Send for Sample and Prices 
GENERAL ADHESIVE: MFG. COMPANY, Inc. 


467 Greenwich Street The Home of Dragon Brand Adhesives New York City 











THE SEAL OF 
GOOD 
ELECTROTYPES 


that give the maximum 
wear and require the 
minimum make-ready. 


“Where Lead Mould Electro- 


Electrotyping type Foundry, Inc. 
Is a Fine Art’ 504 West 24th St., New York 


Automatic Card Printing 
Is Everlastingly Big Paying Everywhere 
Special offer fora gv ee only, Our very latest (4 4 ~\\ 


Automatic Card Printing Press 

$110, f.0. b., Chicago Send for free booklet to-day 

S. B. FEUERSTEIN & CO., Patentees and Mfrs. ¢ 
542 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago i 








National Safety Paper 
The Logical Check Paper 


Send for sample-book, showing colors and weights. 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON, 61 Broadway, New York 
FOUNDED 1871 











Che American Pressman 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


Best medium for direct communication with the 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials 
ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


ROGERSVILLE, TENNESSEE 








Members of the British printing industries have become 
great readers of trade books. 

These publications are listed in our TRADE BOOKS 
AND ODDMENTS-— a little catalogue setting brief par- 
ticulars of text-books compiled by contributors to 


The British Printer 


and others whose work has been approved by thesame journal. 
The subjects treated of in these publications cover all 
branches of the printing craft. 


Prices are very reasonable, usually much less than American book- 
buyers are called upon to pay. 
Copy of List will be sent you on receipt of your application for such. 


THE BRITISH PRINTER OFFICE 
LONDON: Thanet House, 231 Strand, W.C. 
or LEICESTER: De Montfort Press 
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Reduce Your 
PRESS-FEEDING COST Mashek Patent Form Truck 


Anway Adjustable ’ os — MASHEK MFG. Co. 
Job Press Gripper ‘ : 1616 W. Lake St., 


saves 90% of your press-feeding troubles. For Chicago 
Chandler & Price and Old Style Gordon presses. 
Patented Dec. 7,1915. Send for descriptive folder 


and partial list of users. Be Vian = ae 
z i ; t will pay you to investigate. 
H. B. Anway, 7038 Stony Isl. Av., Chicago 


A al 
ea yt KEYBOARD PAPER 
wood stick is as easy to print as a card. No for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 


sticks or wire-stitching. 


You owe it to yourself to write for sample COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 
AD SPECIALTY CO., 621 Broadway, N.Y. New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 























® ° ° . You Can Install a Complete 
New and Rebuilt Printing Machinery FOR $20- While-U-Wait RUBBER STAMP 
Printers’ Supplies Job Presses Folding Machines Heenan ” ine P 
P Gaiters Shecete Wellin Cultiedes Decne Requires only eight minutes to make rubber stamps. This machine 
aper Uu ctri elding ylincer Fresse also turns out perfect HARD RUBBER STEREOTYPES for print- 


R W. HARTNETT co 50 N 6th Street ing purposes. Send for information at once. 
Philadelphia, Pa. THE BARTON MEG. CO., 89 Duane St., N.Y. City 




















Riteway Numbering Machines PAUL BROWN 


With Quick Set Gauges $60.00 
COMMERCIAL ARTIST 


Not a paging machine, but it will produce 50% more work 
than other foot-treadle machines or 25% more than power caeacier TY. oo 
machines on checks, blanks, etc. 


15 days trial. 2 years guarantee. 
RITEWAY NUMBERING MACHINES 
525 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Riessner’s Combination Gold 

he oe Absolute Accuracy Bronze Powder Printing Ink for all kinds 

(ASEM ¢.: is essential in a counter. If it isa REDINGTON, of paper. A pound sent, 

you are assured of this, besides such advan- * express prepaid, on approval. Send on your paper and I will print 
tages as large figures for easy reading, all steel Gold Ink on it to show you. Specimens and prices on request. 

for strength, simplicity in construction for quick 


— setting and attaching. T. RIESSNER, 57 Gold Street, New York 


Price $5.00 in U. 8.4. ©. B. REDINGTON CO., 112 S. Sangamon Street, Chicago AGENTS WANTED. A Good Side Line for Salesman. 

















Ss GUMMED PAPERS 
POLLOCK’S NEWS CLOTH-LINED PAPERS 

You can reach 2,400 Editors and Publishers in the Northwest— are specialties which we have studied thoroughly. They are 
the wide-awake ones—every month with your selling message, not merely side lines with us. Let us know your requirements, 


through the columns of Pollock's News. Send for sample and information and prices will be forwarded immediately. 


and rate card. 710 TEMPLE COURT, MINNEAPOLIS Beekenen Paper and Cord ConRt Souhnenae) owt on 














Printing © © 
Hartford eure na Presses The House of Satisfactory Service 


Creasing Electrotypers and Photo-Engravers Machinery and Supplies. 
Anything You Want at the Lowest Price Possible 


NATIONAL MACHINE CO. NEw YORK PRINTING [MACHINERY CO. 
The Fastest Growing Supply House in New York 
111 SHELDON STREET 60 BEEKMAN STREET ean NEW YORK CITY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT A.C.N ident 

















CARBON BLACK STEEL CHASES 


MADE BY Send for qu tations and ‘SLEDGE HAMMER TEST* 


GODFREY io CABOT, B t Ma . descriptive circular. It tells the story. 
a AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


27 Beekman Street, New York, N. Y. 








ELF ECLIPSE (PN) ELF B.B.B. VULCAN MONARCH KALISTA 
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Roberts Numbering 
Machine Company 


696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Practical and 
Authoritative 
Information For General Jobwork a 











of Figures and witha Ca- 
a bou {— 


pacity from 4 to 8 Wheels. 
Punctuation, Capitalization, Style, Marked 
Proof, Corrected Proof, Proofreaders’ Marks, 
Make-up of a Book, Imposition and Sizes of 
Books, Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf, Type 
Standard, Number of Words in a Square Inch, 
Relative Sizes of Type, Explanation of the 
Point System, Weight of Leads Required for 
- Any Work, Number of Leads to the Pound, 
To Print Consecutive Numbers, To Prevent 
Coated Paper from Peeling, Engraving and 
Illustrating, Standard Trade Terms for En- 
gravers, Definitions of the Principal Technical 
Terms Used in Fine Bookbinding, Relative 
Values of Bindings, Directions for Securing 
Copyright, Correct Sizes of Flat Writing Pa- 
pers, Sizes of Ruled Paper, Regular Envelope 
Sizes, Standard Sizes of Newspapers, Leads 
for Newspapers, Newspaper Measurement, 
Imposition of Forms. 


all for 50c 


The new and completely revised edition of 
the Vest Pocket MANUAL OF PRINTING 
contains all this information. 








This little book fulfills the great need of a 
technical reference book of convenient size and 
form, and no pains have been spared to make 
it comprehensive and accurate but still brief. 
The greatest care has been taken throughout 
to include matter of utility only and to reject 
the obsolete and trivial, so that the work in 
fulfilling its purpose will not encroach upon 
the preserves of the regular text-book. 


It is invaluable to all printers and their 
customers. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


N° 12345 


Facsimile Impression 
Size 1%x}8 inches. 


UNEQUALED RESULTS 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY 
NO SCREWS 
To number either forward or backward. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
Send for illustrated catalog and prices 





In stock and for sale by all branches Style K 


of the American Type Founders Co. 
and all Type Founders, 1 2 3 4 5 6 






































The Printing Art 


“‘The Fashionplate of Printerdom’’ 


in the interests of printers, publishers, 

designers, engravers, advertising men 
and others. Its articles relate to the construc- 
tive phases of printing and advertising. It con- 
veys information of real value and interest. 
Tt presents regularly the’ new things in type, 
design, colorwork, the reproductive processes, 
and other features of the graphic arts. The 
exhibits include examples from the leading 
publishing houses, printers and engravers, and 
afford the most comprehensive showing ever 
made of American printing and engraving. The 
size of The Printing Art is 9x 12 inches. It has 
over one hundred pages every month. The 
annual subscription price is $3 in advance; single 
copies 30 cents. Foreign price, $5 per year, 
including postage. Canadian subscriptions, 
$3.75 per year. 

SPECIAL OFFER 


In order to acquaint you with The Printing Art, send 
10 cents in postage and mention this advertisement 
and we will mail you a specimen copy. 


Tiss MAGAZINE is issued monthly 


ISSUED BY 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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mJAENECKE 
PRINTING INK CO. 


WITH 


Enormous increases in costs of 
raw material 


THE HIGH QUALITY OF 


Jaenecke’s 
Inks 


remains unchanged 


An Innovation in 
Type-High Machinery 
The Howard Rotary 


The main point of difference in this machine which has been 
proven by actual test to give it a decided advantage over 
any other on the market is the rotating file in place of the 
usual knives. 


A Superior Feature 


The rotating file makes it possible for the manufacturers to 
guarantee every HOWARD machine to surface either metal 
or wood based cuts with absolute accuracy to the one- 
thousandth part of an inch, and leave the surface as smooth 
as though it had been sanded. 











The rotating file will surface paper or straw- 
board without tearing or roughing it, thus 
making it possible to ‘‘build up’’ cuts 
from the bottom and then 

trim type-high—a feat impos- 

sible with a knife machine. 

The rotating file, made of the best tool 


steel, will not dull or nick, which does 
away with periodical sharpenings. 


Every other feature of the HOWARD 
machine is as simple and as practical 
as the cutting feature, and the price is 
a pleasant surprise. 


Send for descriptive 
circulars to-day 


The Howard Machine Co. 


NAPPANEE, IND. 


Branch Offices in 
New York Baltimore Chicago 
New Orleans Detroit 
And From Jobbers Everywhere 


FINE PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 
NEWARK, N.J. 
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Designers fp) » : 
Meas PACH MM| || = =| Perfect and Even Ruling Surface 


F.W. Confteld, of the Minneapolis 
E lectrotypers :F Paper Company, says: 
e i m AVING had an experience of 16 years on the 
N ickeltypers best ruling machines with well known Ledger 
Papers, I do not hesitate to pronounce Byron 
Weston Company’s Linen Ledger and Record Papeis 
the best I have ever used in every respect, namely: 


5/2 SHERMAN ST. perfect and even ruling surface, square trimming, 


lying flat, satisfactory erasure, and sufficiently strong 


(63 y BK OF-N 67 @) fiber for binding the heaviest books.’’—- Endorsed and 


approved by E. J. STILLWELL, President. 











Have you a copy of “RAGS”? 








An informal booklet on paper-making, sent free on request. 


OQ ae S58 i by ey wed 
ea | ci BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


ni fl 
al ny N iy DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


“THE PAPER VALLEY OF THE BERKSHIRES” 
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(PREPARED! 


The prominent firms listed below (and 
many others) are prepared. They all use 


The MonitorSystem 


of automatic press and machine con- 
trol. This system embodies the original 


Just Press a Button’ 


principle that affords simple but complete 
control of any movement required of any 
motor-driven machine; prevents acci- 
dents, saves motor, man, and machine. 


Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia. Wilmer Atkinson Company, Philadelphia. 

Crowell Publishing Co., Springfield, Ohio. U. S. Lithographing Company, 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Chicago, Elizabethport, N. J. 

Rural New Yorker, New York. U.S. Printing and Lithographing Company, 

National Tribune, Washington, D. C. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sefton Manufacturing Co., People’s Home Journal, New York. 
Anderson, Ind., and Chicago. R. G. Dun Mercantile Agency, New York. 

Poole Brothers, Chicago. U. S. Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 

Frank Meany Printing Co., New York. Dennison Manufacturing Company. 

Times-Democrat, New Orleans. New York American, New York. 


Let us send complete details. 


MonitorControllerCompany 


t1t South Gay Street, Baltimore 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 





CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
& 


—~ 








ZY 





MANUFACTURING 
AGENT FOR 


KAST & EHINGER 
PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


INKS 


DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 
WORLD’S STANDARD 3 AND 4 COLOR 
PROCESS INKS 


SPECIAL OFFSET INKS 


NEW YORK: 154-6-8 West Eighteenth Street 
CHICAGO: 536-8 South Clark Street 

















A Guaranteed GLYCERINE- Made 


FLEXIBLE GLUE 


At Our REGULAR Price 


Despite statements to the contrary we are furnishing the trade 
with a Superior Quality Glue which positively contains its 
necessary proportion of GLYCERINE. Send for a FREE 
sample for a practical test or chemical analysis to verify our 
statement. Share in the benefit we made possible for you 
when we contracted for GLYCERINE before its price 
‘Sjumped,’’ which enables us to maintain our regular price. 


SEND FOR YOUR SAMPLE AT ONCE 


BAYARD & CO., Inc. 


29 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 








Whilestit* Paper Situation 


Keeps You (Guessing 


This paper scare brings out in full 
force the value and importance to you 
of Western States economies. 
Our price for making envel- 
opes has not gone up; we 
can supply you many 
kinds of paper for 
envelopes that 
you can’t get 
at home at any 
price — in exactly the right 
sizes to cut envelopes without 
waste. And more important 
—the Western States system 
of giving you free layouts to 
print your envelopes before 
making up, gives you oppor- 
tunity for double profits — 
right now when the rest ofthe 
field is demoralized. 


Get in touch with us now. 


i 
WESTERN STATES 
ENVELOPE Co. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed ‘‘Sure-Stick”’ 
Envelopes for Printers and Lithographers 


Dept. N, Milwaukee 


“We Protect 
the Trade” 
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Anderson High-Speed 
Job Folder No. 110 


What users think and say con- 
stitutes a higher endorsement 
of this machine than any- 
thing we might say about it. 


Extraordinarily large output, 
simple and inexpensive opera- 
tion, unlimited variety of regular 
folds, are comments heard when- 
ever the machine is referred to. 


C. F. ANDERSON & Co. 


7108S. Clark St. 
CHICAGO 





> 


Complete list of 
users, prices and 
other information 
senton request. 








sd 














When the 1 ypefounders 


want a SAW- Lrimmer 
wea for their own use 


in cutting strip leads, slugs, reglet, 
wood furniture, brass rule, mitered 
corners—wherever accuracy to the 
American pointsystem isarequisite 


—they buy 
the Miller 


54 Printers’ Supply Houses now 
use Miller Saws. They knowevery 
wearing part of the Miller Saw is 
furnished with means for compen- 
sating wear—maintains its unfail- 
ing accuracy yearafter year—built 


to last a lifetime—and Ask for 1916 Catalog 


It’s the best buy 
of a lifetime 


CHICAGO SALESROOM 


Machines and Supplies always in stock 
Rand-MecNally Bldg., 550 S. Clark St. 

















Poster-Stamp 


Shipping, Labels 


Offer the printer a chance for 
profitable new business 


The Poster-Stamp Label combines the utility of 
the ordinary shippin3, label with the attractive- 
ness and artistic qualities of the Poster-Stamp. 


You can create lots of new business by simply 
showing samples of this new advertising idea. 


We will furnish the samples 


Write us to-day for your free copy of the 
“Poster-Stamp Label” Specimen Book. 





Remember there is a bi3, profit for you in the 
jobs you get, especially if you use our Non- 
Curlin3, Gummed Paper. 


SAMUEL JONES & CO. 


ESTABLISHED IN ENGLAND 1811 
NEWARK, N. J. 








Border from 2-pt. rule—dotted center piece cut and corners mitered with Miller Sa 
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NOW READY 
€ 


FORUM TITLE in eight sizes, 
10 to 48 point, 
KENNERLEYO.S. in eight sizes 
10 to 36 point, 
KENNERLEY Italic in five sizes 


12 to 24 point. 


Send ten cents for Typographica No. 3, 
24 pages, 8 x 11, showing in attractive 
form the types designed and for sale by 
Mr. Goudy. 

KENNERLEY is being specified more and 
more by the large advertisers. Now accept- 
ed for ads. in Lavies Home Journat and 
SATURDAY EveENInG Post. 


FREDERIC W’ GOUDY 
2 EAST 20TH STREET » NEW YORK 
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It’s In the Make 


Ample machine facilities is a good 
talking point for business, but the 
character of product depends upon the 
knowing how to “‘do things.”’ 


Perfect Made Plates 
Save Money in the 
Pressroom 


We use extra heavy shell plates, which 
means long and perfect service. 

Too little attention is paid to the she// 
feature of the average electrotype. 


When once you try our extra heavy shell, 
you will use no other. 


OUR LEAD MOULDING PROCESS is a 
dependable method of obtaining perfect 
reproduction and quick service. 


Our process of Lead Moulding and of depositing 
the shell on the mould without the aid of graphite, 
and other methods used on wax-moulded plates, 
enables us to guarantee exact duplication without 
loss of detail. Perfect reproductions and perfect 
register are obtained, because lead takes an exact 
mould and is not affected by varying temperature, 
and after moulding undergoes no other operation 
until it is placed in the solution. 


Users who appreciate high-class work praise the 
efficiency of our Lead-Moulded Plates. If you 
have a high-class job in mind, let us submit samples 
of work both by plate and printed results. 


Our Entire Plant Is Fully Equipped 


with new and modern machinery, and in the hands 
of expert workmen. 





Phone Franklin 2264. Automatic 53753 
We will call for your business. 


American Electrotype 
Company 


24-30 South Clinton Street, Chicago 


To Sales Promoters of 


Printing Office Supplies 


You know how valuable it would be to you to know the name and address 
of those in the trade on the Pacific Coast who are contemplating the pur- 
chase of a press, cutting machine, folder, or other new devices or supplies 
for making money or turning out up-to-the-minute pieces of printing; 


You know how valuable it would be to you to have your catalogs and 
price-lists (or your personal salesman) placed in the hands of — or at the 
personal service of — prospective purchasers on the Pacific Slope; 


But you think such valuable service would cost you a great deal of cold 
cash —so much that your firm could not afford it. 


Then you are mistaken! ! 


Any sales manager can have this valuable service by becoming a regular 
patron of the advertising columns of The PACIFIC PRINTER & 
PUBLISHER. 


From every city and from most of the towns on the Coast The PACIFIC 
PRINTER & PUBLISHER receives reports of contemplative buyers, 
exchangers, inquiries regarding machinery and supplies, etc., etc. 


The printers and publishers on the Coast know they can secure unbiased 
information from The PACIFIC PRINTER & PUBLISHER as to the best 
list of articles to buy. 


And considering the expense of printing and circulating The PACIFIC 
PRINTER & PUBLISHER, being the only periodical of its kind on the 
Coast — and having a good circulation in Hawaii and the Philippines, in 
China, Japan and the East Indies — the space rates charged advertisers are 
extremely moderate. 


Write us for further details on how you can follow this up — and make 
more money. 





Subscription Rates: $3.00 a year; Canada, $3.50; Foreign, $3.75. 


The Pacific Printer & Publisher 


San Francisco, California 

















Here’s a book you 
ought to have. 


BUILDING AND ADVER- 
TISING A PRINTING 
BUSINESS, by H. H. Stalker, 
treats of methods of improv- 
ing the quality of output and 
turnover, and gives sugges- 
tive advertisements for printers. 
It will prove a source of in- 
spiration and practical worth 
to every one who reads it. 


Sent postpaid anywhere 


for $1.05 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 
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Color Shortage 


We hope our customers 
will bear with us under 
the present trying condi- 
tions, as we are doing the 
best we can to take care 
of them. 


The Color Situation 


is extremely bad, and im- 
mediate prospects any- 
thing but encouraging. 


We are sharing the in- 
creased cost of raw mate- 
rials with you. 


See that your customers 
bear their proper share 


of the burden. 








Sinclair & Valentine 
Company 


Main Office and Factory: 


603-611 West 129th Street, NewYork City 





BRANCHES: 


BOSTON, MASS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. TORONTO 
CLEVELAND, O. WINNIPEG 
CHICAGO, ILL. BALTIMORE, MD. 




















Con. P. Curran Printing Co., St. Louis 
Using Type H Automatic (Self-Lighting) 192-Watt 
Cooper Hewitt Lamps 


Look in the Front Ranks 
If You Want to Find 


Cooper Hewitt 
Light 


HE Cooper Hewitt 

Lamp has withstood 
a continual bombardment 
by lamps of other caliber 
for the past fourteen years, 
and 7s stronger to-day 
among progressive printers 

than ever before. 


SEND FOR OUR BULLETIN 1162 


BETTER THAN = —_®. DAYLIGHT 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 


General Offices and Works 
Eighth and Grand Streets HOBOKEN, N. J. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND DETROIT PHILADELPHIA 
CINCINNATI ST. LOUIS 
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Notwithstanding Present Conditions 


SUARANZEED IDEAL 


nt | CUIARANTEED FLAT 
cium raree | ~~ CLIMMED PAPERS 




















retain their superior qualities in flatness, printing surface, and the other 

finer points which are so essential in Gummed Papers, and which 

have put them in the lead. Be sure to see that the Guaranteed Flat 
label is on every package of Gummed Paper you get. 


OTHER “IDEAL” QUALITY PAPERS 


GOLD PAPERS, Gummep or UNGUMMED GUMMED KRAFT STAY PAPERS 
BRUSH ENAMEL PAPERS CLOTH LINED PAPERS 


IDEAL COATED PAPER COMPANY sassacnuserrs 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 




















Get the News 
of the Printing Industry 
Twice a Month 


Every printer, whether he be employee or 
employer, should keep informed of the activi- 
ties of the printing and publishing industries. 


Chie 
AMERICAN 
PRINTER | the asking 


(now published twice a month) in addition to This catalogue lists and describes nent 
an attractive and instructive section on the tically all the best books dealing with 
theories and practices of good printing, gives the printing and the allied industries 
its readers with every issue fifty columns of ; it ‘ 
snappy news matter displayed in a fine The detailed description of each book 

p 
style of news typography. makes it very easy for you to select the 


The subscription price has not been increased . = ° 
— $3.00 a year in the United States and books you need—the right ones for 
$3.50 in Canada. Sample copies 20 cents each. study and reference. Send for your 


Let us add your name to our list. copy to-day. 


Oswald Publishing Company Raion oe Oe 
344 West Thirty-Eighth Street, New York THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 
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Your Waste Paper “Baled” 


is an Asset, 


You can get from 50c to $2.00 a 
hundredweight for itt 


Now, more than ever before, on account of existing con- 
ditions, there is a big, ready market for all kinds of waste 
paper. You will have no difficulty in selling all you can accu- 
mulate for 50c to $2.00 a hundred pounds—if it is ‘‘baled.” 


“Baling” not only increases the value of waste paper, but 
it facilitates handling and shipping, and conserves floor 
space and eliminates the greatest of all fire risks. 


There are “baling” machines made to meet the require- 
ments of the small shop as well as the large, and in either 
case they prove a big time-saver and money - maker. 








Your needs can be supplied 
from the following pages 


From THE CHICAGO EVENING 
POST, March 22, 1916 














“Sell a Bale of Paper Turn Your Waste Paper Into 


PREPARE Money by the Use of the 


Ertel Hand Power 
AGAINST WASTE Waste Paper Baler 


Carefully compounded 

power makes the work 

easy. Low cost; lasts for 
years. Will pay 
for itself in a 
few months. 





We make afull line of HAY BALERS for HORSE, 
BELT and MOTOR POWER 
Turn your waste paper into paper dollars, The present high price of 


waste paper has never been equaled in the history of this country. Send for illustrated printed matter. 
You must cut this waste out, sooner or later. So why not now? 


et us te q 2 alers, selling from $9.« D, 

To GEO. ERTEL COMPANY 

Manufacturers 

THE GEM MANUFACTURING co. Established 1867. Dept.I-416. QUINCY,ILL., U.S.A. 
BASCOM, OHIO 


1 Is Worth F 
Sullivan BALED PAPER si0.c%0 1m 
Hand Baling Presses | | Sx\r nese ne ar elt as We 


materials for making paper, especially attractive prices 
(Standard for 30 Years) are being paid. Order YOUR baler at once. 

















ill bal id- : 
“ge bo ei Pick’s “Economizer” Waste Paper Baler 


ly, conveniently and at almost no 
. : This simple and efficient baler will 
cost for pareny labor and ne enable you to save and bale your waste 
One man with a 24 x 48 in. paper and sell it for the highest cash 
price. It will soon pay for itself, 


S U LLIVAN BALER can make Does the work of balers costing double 
% - the price. Keeps the premises clean 
a2x4x3 ft. bale of waste weigh- F and eliminates the fire risk caused by 
ing 500 lbs. ina \\ careless handling of waste paper, 

i ‘ h No. 15X3279 Height 4 ft., 
few moments. ' width 22in., depth 24in. Shpg. 
f) wt.140lbs. Size of bale, 17x18x31 


in. Weight of bale, 
: iia . | | | Soto 100 bs” $12.50 
L ar | 

; . \)) ——— i| No. 15X3280 Height 4 ft., 
built of carefully selected and sea- | j| width 2's ft.,depth 24in. Shpg. 
' | wt. 160lbs. Size of bale, 18x24x33 
soned lumber. They are ; maf HT hy | in, Weight of bale, $15 50 

simple, powerful and are ae iienionin n 
No. 15X3281 Height 4% ft., 


always in working order. x | width 3 ft., depth 26in, Shpg. 
‘i Ae wt. 175 lbs. Size of bale, 18x26x36 


SULLIVAN BALES a8, | vi KL> 150 to i8bibs...---- 17.00 

cost less in the making and ek No. 15X3278 Extra Wire. 

bring more in the selling. fa veuae $1. 50 
Write for circular 64 AF If you do not know where to sell your waste paper, include a 


™ request for this information with your order. 
Sullivan Machinery Company 


120 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago ALBERT PICK COMPANY 


30 Church St., New York 208-220 W. Randolph St., Chicago 






































Uncle Sam Says- 


ave Your | 


™ Please post in @ consp:cuous place. 





DEPARTMENT nl COMMERCE 
: + 4 1 WASHINGTON 


SHORTAGE OF PAPER MATERIAL 
Save Your Waste Paper and Rags 


The attention of the Department of Commerce is called, by the 
president of a large paper manufacturing company, to the fact that 
there is a serious shortage of raw material for the manufacture 











““Save your waste paper and sell it for cash,’”’ 
urges Secretary of Commerce Wm. C. Redfield, 
in the circular here reproduced distributed broad- 
cast throughout the U. S. The shortage of paper 
material has become so acute owing to war con- 
ditions that leading paper mills are asking that the 

government take drastic measures to conserve the supply 
of paper material. If you, as a printer and business man, 
have been burning waste paper in your office or home, 
or paying money to have it carted away, you are losing 
an opportunity not only to save money, but to make 
money as well, and to protect the industry in which 
you are engaged. It is your duty to save waste paper. 


of paper, including rags and old papers. He urges that the 
Department should make it known that the collecting and saving 
of rags and old papers would greatly better existing conditions for 
American manufacturers. 

Something like 15,000 tons of different kinds of paper and 
paper board are manufactured every day in the United States and 
a large proportion of this, after it has served its purpose, could be 
used over again in some class of paper. A large part of it, how- 
ever, is either burned or otherwise wasted. This, of course, bas 
to be replaced by new materials. In the early history of the paper 
industry publicity was given to the importance of saving rags. It 
is of scarcely less importance now. The Department of Com- 
merce is glad to bring this matter to the attention of the public in 
the hope that practical results may flow fromit. A little attention 
to the saving of rags and old papers will mean genuine relief to 
our paper industry and a diminishing drain upon our sources of 
supply for new materials. 

A list of dealers in paper stocks can be obtained from the locai 
Chamber of Commerce or Board of Trade. 

WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, Secretary. 





Big Prices Offered for 
Baled Paper 


The paper manufacturers must have raw materials to keep 
their mills running. The present prospect of a paper famine 
has sent price quotations on baled waste paper a-soaring. The 
price has jumped from $6.00 to $13.00 a ton on the lowest 
grades of mixed paper — and prices 
are still advancing. You can get 
50 cents to $1 a hundredweight for 
baled paper, depending upon quality. 

Now as never before a Merchants 

Baler becomes a profitable invest- 

ment for your business. 


50 Converts your waste paper into salable bales 
Only $1520 weighing from 140 to 175 pounds. Strong, 


durable, easy to operate. Protects your busi- 
ness from fire danger. Guaranteed satisfactory in every respect. Sent on ten 


days’ free triai to prove its money-saving, money-making worth to your 
business. Simply mail the coupon. 


CRANE MANUFACTURING CO. 
28 Crane Bldg., GALESBURG, ILL. 


TEN-DAY FREE-TRIAL COUPON 


Crane Manufacturing Co., 28 Crane Bldg., Galesburg, III. 


Please send me one No. 3 Merchants Baler. I will use the Baler 10 days, at the end of which 
time I will either return it to you or send $15.50 F. O. B. Factory. 




















Name 





Address 





My Bank is 




















Improved Leader 
All-Steel 

Paper 

Baler 


Strictly fireproof. 
Top opens en- 
tirely clear. Waste 
can be readily 
dumped from box 
or basket without 
handling. Easily 
operated by a 
boy. Built strong and efficient. Guaranteed 
against defective workmanship and material. 
Floor space 30 x 36 inches. Extreme 


height 4 ft. 10 in. 


Send for catalog, or better still, order at once. 


Hazen Mfg. Company 


HUDSON, MICHIGAN 








HIGH PRICES FOR 
BALED WASTE PAPER 


Waste-paper prices are highest in history—7oc to $2.40a hundred—and 
going still higher. You can’t afford to burn a single pound. Paper 
mills buying all they can get. U. S. Gov't urging everybody to save 
waste. Baled waste brings higher prices than 

unbaled. Easiest, handiest, most economical way to 

care for waste is to bale it with a Schick All-Steel 

Baler. Fireproof—prevents risk—requires little 

space—takes up far less room than piles or bags of 

waste. Pays big returns on investment. Four sizes— 

boy can operate. Prices advance soon—buy now. 

Free trial—money-back guarantee. Write to-day for 

free book—‘‘ Money in Waste Paper.”’ 


Salesmen and jobbers wanted. 


Davenport Mfg. Co. 


FIREPROOF Dept C. Davenport, Iowa 




















KIMBLE 


JOB PRESS MOTORS 


Give Absolute Control of Speeds 
With Alternating Current Electricity 


The only ones that do—and 
current consumed is in direct 
proportion to speed of operation. 


With all other A. C. motors you 
meter full-load current, no matter 
how low your press speed. 


Here is what a few customers write 
about this motor 


‘‘Have been running the motor purchased of you 
about 18 months ago for all my printing work and it has 
never failed to gowhen I gave it the juice. Please mail 
a new set of brushes and as soon as I know the price 
of same will remit. A. E. Smith, 

“THE ENTERPRISE, 
“Belleville, Michigan.” 


“The first day of October, 1915, we bought one of 
our 4% horse-power variable speed motors, with motor 
racket for 12x18 C. & P. New Series Press, from the 

American Type Founders Co., of Buffalo. It has not 

given us a bit of trouble, always ready at the right 

speed. In ourshop we had the shaft drive and we wish 

to say ‘never again.’ We can assure you that as our 

shop grows, it will surely be ‘Kimbleized.’ 

“THE KING QUALITY PRESS 
‘*Franklinville, New York, 

“‘Gordon L. King, Prop.” 


“Kindly send me two sets of brushes for % horse- 
power No. 11,175 friction drive motor. Send bill. Motor 
works absolutely all right, and has given satisfaction 
every minute since I have had it. Ran it five days and 
nights without a stop about six weeks ago. 

“H, WILSON CRITTENDON, 
‘*New Brunswick, New Jersey.”’ 


Send for the Kimble Red Book. It will 
show how it pays to Kimbleize 
your shop and paralyze 
your power bill. 


Kimble Printing Press 
Motors are sold by all the 
leading printing supply 
houses and typefounders. 


635 No. Western Ave., Chicago 














More Business for the Printer 
Through Advertising 


HIS PRINTER is getting a satisfactory volume of 

profitable business because of his knowledge of Adver- 
tising. He knows how direct-by-mail Advertising can be 
made to increase almost any business. Consequently his 
market for booklets, catalogues, ‘‘house’’ publications, 
post cards, circulars and letters is limited only by his 
energy and ability as a salesman of high grade service. 


This printer was not a specialist in advertising in the 
beginning, as he was in printing. He had no more knowl- 
edge of the principles of Advertising than the average man 
picks. up in an ‘‘offhand’’ way. However, he took a sen- 
sible view of it. He figured that the less he really knew 
about how Advertising could be used to boost the business 
of his patrons, the more it was costing 4im each month. He 
wasted opportunities, energy, time and material spent in 
selling and turning out piffing small jobs at no particular 
profit, when he might have been doing high-grade ‘‘long 
runs.’’ He decided to study Advertising and Salesmanship 
in his spare time and apply to his business what he learned. 
He enrolled for the Course in Advertising in the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools, and almost from the 
very beginning he began to see ways of developing busi- 
ness for his customers through more liberal expenditure 
on their part for printer’s ink, paper,. presswork and the 
labor and brains of himself and his employes. 

The result with him, today, is that prosperity and an en- 
larged self-respect have replaced previous gloom and pinch- 
ing to keep from ‘‘ coming out the little end of the horn."’ 





With your already wide knowledge of printing and pub- 
lishing you can easily and quickly learn what you need to 
know about Advertising or Salesmanship, or both, through 
these I. C. S. Courses. 

You can sell printing ona service basis, and business men 
will buy more and better printing from you, according to 
your ability to sow them how they can use it profitably. 

Advertising and Salesmanship are now taught as suc- 
cessfully as most other arts. The I. C. S. have helped 
thousands to obtain profitable knowledge of these subjects. 
The courses are practical, are made for spare-time training, 
and fairly scintillate with valuable business-building ideas. 

A booklet of 96 pages on Advertising and one of 48 pages 
on Salesmanship, containing full information concerning 
these I. C. S. Courses, have been prepared. Either or both 
of these booklets will be sent to you without charge if you 
mark and mail the coupon. As there is no cost to find out 
about these matters, you would better do it today; the 
sooner you get this free information, the quicker you can 
profit by it, in case it looks good to you. 


1. C. S., Box 7704, Scranton, Pa. 


Box 7704, Scranton, Pa. 
Without obligating me in any way, please send me your booklet containing 
complete description of the I. C. S. Course in 


§ Check either or | 


eae . : 
dvertising \ both, as desired J 





Name. 


Street 
and No 











Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 








Standard 
High-Speed 
a 

Automatic 
Job Press THE 
The only automatic bed -and - 
piaten job press on the market. PY © FRANKLIN 
i cantmicmimaedion 7} COMPANY 
has stood the day in and day out 

DESIGNERS, ENGRAVERS 


test of the job department. 
WOOD & NATHAN Co. Of PLATES & ALL PROCESSES 
ELECTROTYPERS, CATALOG 


30 kent tier birwenh thee York 

: AND BOOKLET PRINTERS 
The price of the Standard will i 
be advanced after June 1, 1916 720~+734 §.DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO 
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‘Globetypes” are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelstee|"Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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This NICKELSTEEL ‘** GLOBETYPE” has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. 
the printing quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 


Note that 





























SELF-REGULATING BOSTON 
WIRE STITCHER 


ONE OPERATION ADJUSTS ALL PARTS OF THE MACHINE 

TO THICKNESS OF WORK, INCLUDING FEED, CUTTER, 

CLINCHERS AND TABLE THE ONLY WIRE STITCHER 

SO CONSTRUCTED AND THE ONLY ONE YIELDING A 

MAXIMUM OUTPUT, PERFECTLY FED AND CLINCHED, 
AND ALL WITHOUT EXPERT ATTENTION 


§ CALENDAR MANUFACTURERS SHOULD WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 
ABOUT THE NEw No. 16 Cut-Cost CALENDAR BOsTON STITCHER 
WHICH WILL GREATLY REDUCE CALENDAR AND CALENDAR PAD STITCHING 


EXPENSE. TWO OF THE LARGEST CALENDAR MAKERS IN THE COUNTRY HAVE 
ORDERED, CONFIDENT OF A LARGE ANNUAL SAVING IN THIS DEPARTMENT 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


SELLING HOUSES CONVENIENTLY LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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Set in Goudy Oldstyle 


No. 5 


5 Things to Look 
for in Buying a 
Cutter 





°04 
GAs? 





Size up the paper cutter as you would an auto- 
mobile or any other fine piece of machinery. 


C&P 
Paper Cutter 


It is clean cut and compact in design, conven- 
ient to work around and easy to keep clean and 
free from clippings. 





It is strong and rigid without being clumsy. 


It is easy to operate and free from complicated 
adjustments. 


It may cost a little bit more to make a C & P 
Cutter, but examine it along these lines and you 


will feel that it is worth the extra cost. Bestete ta 
All Important Cities 


The Chandler & Price Company, Slevckand, Ohio 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 



































The Henry O. Shepard Co. 


Printers, Binders and Engravers 
Stippling, for the Trade 
632 Sherman Street 
Chicago, III. 


THE INLAND PRINTER is a 
monthly exhibit of’ the aver- 
age character of the work of 


The House of Shepard 
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Middle-Aged Comps. as Operators 


Twenty-five years ago almost everybody thought that the life of a 
linotype operator would terminate at forty or forty-five years. The 
faliacy of that prediction can be proved by any person who cares 
to give a few hundred operators of to-day ‘‘the once over.”’ 


Another hoary notion was that men could not learn to operate the 
linotype after they had passed thirty-five or so. Time has given 
that idea a knock-out blow. 


If you are a middle-aged hand compositor and see better wages or 
a steadier or more desirable job in front of you as an operator than 
as a hand compositor, don’t let the bugaboo of your age interfere 
with your ambition. The chances are that all you need to overcome 
the obstacles made large by tradition is a little courage. 


Anyhow, write usa letter stating the facts in your case, and we will 
be glad to advise you—not so much as a seller of linotype educa- 
tion, but rather as a well-wisher of every ambitious compositor. 


INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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~ ment therefor, for which he must give our official 





This Certifies That 
has been authorized by us to take subscriptions 
for THE INLAND PRINTER and to receive pay- 





GIVE ANY ONE 
YOUR 


receipt. 


NOTICE 


THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 
632 Sherman Street 





ORDER FOR 








CHICAGO 
This authorization ex- 
pires Business Manager. ta A ds JN Curd hia ds Bin WE 
After this date we will : The INL AND 
not honor any receipts. Countensigaed_47 PY a 3 oe pi eS 





PRINTER 





unless he shows you a card like this, properly filled out and signed: 


Also, make sure his authorization has not expired and 


that he gives yu OUR OFFICIAL RECEIPT. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


DON'T 


SUBSCRIPTION 
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GROWING SINCE 1865 
— 





+. PFIZENMAYER'S SONS 


PRINTING. EMBOSSING and ENGRAVING 


152 North Fifth Street 





Philadelphia, Pa.,Febd. 1, 1914: 





The I. T. Ue commiseion, 


chicago, I11- 





Dear Sire: 
We are very well pleased with the progress 
your course. It 


Wilson since taking 
who 18 


made by Charlee A. 
is our opinion that any compositor, young oF old, 
desirous of making nimeelf 2@ firet-class workman should 
have some such technical inetruction as given by your 
course. In all other trades there are certain estab- 
Why do 80 many compositors regard type- 


lished rules. 


setting as the exception? 
Aieshing you euccess ork, we remain 


Very 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane © Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 
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Crane Manufacturing Co 

Crane, Z. & W. M 


Davenport Manufacturing Co 
Delphos Printing Press Co 
Dewey, F. E. & B. A 


Dexter Folder Co 

Dinse, Page & Co 

Dorman, J. F. W., Co 

Durant, W. N., Co 

Economy Engineering Co................. 272 
Emboso Sales Co 

Embossograph Process Co 

Ertel, Geo., Co 


Feuerstein, S. B., & Co 
PERM MOD cccah bap os sewen ses heel seanks 


288 


Please Mention 


| I Ro ono ssa sn denneeevees 272 
| Gem Manufacturing Co. 


General Adhesive Mfg. Co..............+. 272 
Globe Engraving & Electrotype Co 2 
Globe Type Foundry. 

Golding Mfg. Co. 

Goss Printing Press Co 

Goudy, Frederic W 


Hamilton Manufacturing Co 


| Hancock, H. H 


Hartnett, R. W., Co. 

Hazen Manufacturing Co 

CPS CS a eee tery Tet 
Hempel, H. 

Hickok, W. O., Mfg. Co 


' Howard Machine Co 


eS ge 6 ee eer 
Illinois Electrotype Co..........ccscccsees 
Imperial Engraving Co............2seee0% 2 
Inland Printer Technical School 
International Correspondence Schools..... 
I. T. U. Commission 

Intertype Corporation 


Jaenecke Printing Ink Co................ 
Jones, Samuel. 


|| SRG, MEO Ue AONE < cx0 oss c as ee ese5 0 


Kast & Ehinger. 

Kidder Press Co 

ORR MEMES ODS iiss hah oan oo o> do Odd oi0s1e 
King, Albert B., & Co 

Kohl & Madden Mfg. Co...............005 27 


LaMonte, Geo., & Son 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co 

Latham Machinery Co. 

Lead Mould Electrotype Foundry 

Lockwood Mfg. & Sales Co............... 2 


RE POR MORNIE CIDG 5 a5 0 os 5636 05-5 a 4 200s 
Mashek Manufacturing Co................ 27. 
Megill, . 

Meisel Press Mfg. Co 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co 

Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co 

Miller Saw-Trimmer Co 

Mittag & Volger 

Monitor Controller Go... .....0.sc0cseseees 
Multisize Rotary Press Co., Ltd 


Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co 
National Lithographer 

National BIAGHING (0. << ..<..6060c0swvcesess 
New 

New York Printing Machinery Co 

New York Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 


THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing 








| 
| 
| 


Parsons Paper Co 

Penrose, A. W., & Co., Ltd 
Pick, Albert, & Co 
Pollock’s News 


Printing Art 
Process Engraver’s Monthly.............. 263 
Progress Mfg. Co 


Radtke, W. E 

Redington, F. B., Co 

PPM INN) esis co Gane aose sea wo eee eke 
Riessner, T. 

Ringler, F. A., Co 

Riteway Machine Works.................. 273 
Roberts Numbering Machine Co 

ee ee re ne 26 


Scott, Walter, & Co 

Seybold Machine Co 5S 
Sheps, BeNty Os, Cos in csc ccscccseccce QBB 
Sinclair & Valentine Co 

Sparks & Co., Ltd 

Sprague Electric Works 

Standard High-Speed Automatic Job Press. 282 
Star Tool Mfg. Co 

Stauder Engraving Co 


| Stokes & Smith Co 


Sullivan Machinery Co 
ee Ms Wily Us svc eos tars ecbevaewrx 
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Thomson, John, Press Co 
Type-Hi Mfg. Co 


So 6 rrr 269 
Ullman, Sigmund, Co 
United Printing Machinery Co 


Veeder Manufacturing Co................ 269 
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Want Advertisements 

Warren, S. D., & Co 

Wende, Frank J 

Western States Envelope Co.............. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 

I MINN CODE i oo 55:5 eo sd owe 62 Soars 
Wetter Numbering Machine Co 

White, James, Paper Co. .......ccccsvccaes 
White, L. & I. J., C 271 
Whitlock Printing Press Mfg. Co 170 
SR Ts COD 6 in oo vacacesesesans 271 
Wing, Chauncey 


to Advertisers. 





The Logic of Goss Magazine 
and Catalogue Presses 





These presses are used every day 
to produce some of the largest 
circulated magazines and cata- 
logues published. In each case the 
press, built for the job, embodies 
special features that make it pos- 
sible for the publisher or printer 
to do the work on a “competitive 
figure” basis and still realize 
a good profit. 


The point we want to impress upon every magazine and mail order 
catalogue publisher is that greatly increased efficiency results when 
the construction of a machine is especially adapted to meet particular 
requirements of the work, also, that a GOSS press meets the require- 
ments more simply, economically and with less effort than any other. 
Many users will testify to this. Let us know your requirements. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


CHICAGO, Main Office and Factory, 16th St. and Ashland Avé NEW YORK, 220 West.42nd St. 
THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. OF ENGLAND, Ltp., Hayes, Mippiesex 











GENUINE LINOTYPES. 








Not Imitations 4 
The Best Composing Machines in the World at the Lowest Prices 


~ Model 15( SMe" ) $1,750 
Model 5( °tinospe"" ) 2,200 
Model K( ™2se""" -) 2,300 
Model 4( "tice" ) 2,600 
Model 18( T2Mazz"* ) 2,600 


(Two-Magazine Model 5) css 
Din arg Model 19 (Satsiiay’Magere') 2,700 i MAGE 
ems Mode! §, pe ree Double-Magazine Linotype, 

: Model 16( P™tsize""" ) 2,900 ied 

"Model 17 (a0siy’Mageene’) 3,000 ft 
Model 8( ‘"tioyke ) 3,600 
Model 14 (*Ktsiiary Magene) 3,700 gaa 
Model 9( "tice" ) 4,150 4 









We have a Linotype for every of- 
fice at a price and upon terms 





eae, 0 within easy reach of every printer. MODEL 17 
Two-Magazine Model 5 Double-Magazine Linotype 
with Auxiliary Magazine, SEN D FOR FULL DETAILS with — 


$2,700 





Rebuilt and Used Linotypes from $1,000 Upward 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY rr 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK ASS 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS we = 
1100 S. Wabash Avenue 646 Sacramento Street 549 Baronne Street a) as 


CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED, TORONTO 








SE AMRIT PIII EE 8 fA ERE 
WALTON & SPENCER CO, CHICAGO, ILL. 





